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EMINENT PERSONALITIES OF THE Hater CentTURY* 
By FAY-COOPER COLE 


E OF any period are apt to take things pretty much for granted; to 

consider the present very satisfactory condition of anthropology largely 
the result of our own efforts. Often we forget the long years of gathering and 
ordering essential data on which generalizations can be set up and theories 
be tested. The seemingly endless discussions of cultural evolution, of world 
wide diffusion, of totemism and mother-right, of the racial basis of civilization, 
of archeological nomenclature, and of early man in America were not without 
results. Aims were clarified; exact methods were developed and wider horizons 
envisioned. 

The older members of this groups remember the leaders of the early part of 
the century as men of vision and purpose, as well as fine friends and colleagues; 
forceful human beings often with the frailties and foibles which beset the 
present generation. As we glance over the records of the first decade of the 
century a sizeable list of anthropologists appears. Chamberlain, Otis Mason, 
Hrdli¢ka, Holmes, Putnam, Boas, Bandelier, Dorsey, Heye and Hyde; Hodge, 
Dixon, C. B. Moore, W. J. McGee, Hough, MacCurdy, Starr, Farrand, Moo- 
ney, Fewkes, Farrabee, Willoughby, Goddard, H. I. Smith, Saville, and E. L. 
Hewitt. Soon came Laufer, Wissler, Dixon, Swanton, Alice Fletcher and Zelia 
Nuttall. Still later we had Sapir, Speck, Michelson, Goldenweiser, Parsons, 
Benedict, Morley and many others. You will note that with one or two 
exceptions I am not listing those still active in anthropological work. Even the 
rather long list I have cited does not include all worthy of mention. Often 
they were men drawn from other fields who did pioneer work in anthropology. 

Boas, writing in 1909, says that among the pioneers of the preceding forty 
years three names stand out—those of Putman, James Wesley Powell, and 
Daniel Brinton. Powell and Brinton I did not know. With Putnam I had only 
slight acquaintance, but he comes so forcibly into this half century that we 
make him the first subject of our discussion. Like most of the early leaders, 
Putnam’s interests invaded many fields. As a boy he studied fish and birds, and 
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while still in his teens was made Curator of Ornithology in the Essex Institute 
of Salem. Such interests were strengthened by close association with Agassiz 
while at Harvard. With the years his participation in other fields increased. 
He was an organizer of the American Naturalist and in 1873 he became 
Permanent Secretary of the A.A.A.S. The term “‘permanent” really applied 
in his case, for he held the position for twenty-five years, during which time 
he became one of the best known men in American science. In 1898 the associa- 
tion honored him and the young science of anthropology by electing him presi- 
dent. 

His growing interest in the study of man, and his abilities as an organizer 
were recognized by Harvard when he was selected as its Curator of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology and later as Peabody professor. Important as 
these facts were, we may think of his early years as an apprenticeship, during 
which he was developing and encouraging careful methods of field research 
and was becoming the greatest organizer in anthropological history. In 1890 
plans were being drawn for the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago, 
and Putnam was the natural choice to organize and direct world wide collec- 
tions for an anthropological building. Among the young men selected and 
trained by him for this project were several of the later leaders of American 
anthropology. The outstanding character of these exhibits made a deep im- 
pression on American science and the general public, and led to the develop- 
ment of anthropology as one of the principal divisions in the then projected 
Field Columbian Museum. Of course Putnam was selected as its chief. Direct- 
ing anthropology at a great fair, at Field Museum and at Harvard did not, 
however, deter Putnam from undertaking the organization of a staff, setting 
up field work, and starting publication for the newly organized Department of 
Anthropology in the American Museum of Natural History. 

After nine years he gave up the New York post to become Director of the 
Museum and first professor of anthropology of this University.' Of his influence 
here Kroeber says, “the writing of his hand remains in the broad outline of 
the institution as visibly as in those on which he had fashioned before.” He 
also pays tribute to him as having placed anthropology in America on a firm 
foundation. 

Putnam’s life was one of accomplishment in organization, in scientific 
method, and in the training of young men, yet one in which he still found 
time to write more than four hundred papers. Great as were these accom- 
plishments, however, perhaps his greatest contribution was his influence on 
all those fortunate enough to have come into intimate contact with him. 

Covering about the same period was William H. Holmes, who started his 
career as an art student. His facility with pen and pencil stood him in good 
stead when later he threw his energies into geology and archeology. Literally 
hundreds of his sketches illustrate his field studies. In 1875, while assigned to a 
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survey in the San Juan country of the southwest, he became interested in 
archeology. The cliff dwellings and the ceramic art of the area intrigued him 
and led to detailed studies and many papers. These resulted in his appointment, 
in 1882, as Curator of Aboriginal Ceramics in the U.S. National Museum and 
to his later transfer to the Bureau of American Ethnology. This was a period 
when archeologists and geologists were engaged in bitter disputes over the 
evidence for paleolothic man in America. Holmes entered the fray; he became 
the leader of the group skeptical of the existence of glacial man on this con- 
tinent. 

In 1894 a series of events forced him to move from archeology into wider 
fields. At that time he was made Head Curator of Anthropology at Field 
Columbian Museum and for the next three years we also find him giving a 
course in geology at the University of Chicago, working out exhibition plans 
and leading an expedition to Yucatan. Here Holmes’ ability as an artist is 
displayed in the many drawings which illustrate his volume on the Ancient 
Ruins of the Maya in Yucatan and Central America. 1907 finds him back in 
Washington as Head Curator in the U. S. National Museum. In 1912 he 
succeeds Major Powell as Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

All the above would seem to have been enough of a career, but in 1919 he 
resigned from the Bureau, not to rest, but to devote himself to Museum work. 
Art materials had long been collecting at the Smithsonian. He took these in 
charge, and in 1920 became Director of the newly established National Gallery 
of Art. Holmes died at the age of eighty-six, having left his impress on the 
geology of the West, and on Museums of Anthropology and the Fine Arts. 

A contemporary of Holmes and Putnam was Adolph Bandelier—the one 
real ‘“‘Bohemian”’ of American Anthropology. Although he was born and edu- 
cated in Switzerland, he spent most of his life in this country. He early entered 
a business career, but soon fell under the spell of Morgan and by 1880 was de- 
voting himself to the archeology and ethnology of the southwest, later to 
Mexico and South America. He made himself the leading authority of the 
period on the history of that area. No arm-chair student, he traveled the south- 
west on foot and on horseback, and with Cushing, lived the life of natives. 
Later he interpreted that life in papers, in monographs, and in charming 
stories such as the “Delight Makers.’”’ While his work was largely historical 
and descriptive, and although he was highly critical of the ‘Romantic School” 
he was himself something of a mystic. 

I vividly recall his account of the finding of some exceptional archeological 
specimens now in the possession of the American Museum of Natural History. 
He was excavating, he told me, near Lake Titicaca. Results had been meagre 
and he was greatly discouraged when suddenly he was stricken with fever. 
He lay for days in a native hut, where light and air could only come through 
the one door of his room. One day in his delirium he saw a figure in white 
appear at the door, then move slowly toward his bed. In a low voice the appari- 
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tion told him that the section in which he had been excavating was barren, 
and that he must leave it; that on the morrow his fever would be gone, and 
he must transfer to a designated spot. In the morning he arose, free from 
his ailment, and carried out the instructions. Before the end of the day he 
had uncovered some of the choicest specimens of his work in the Andes. As he 
finished his story he said, ‘““You think I am crazy. The people at the Museum 
don’t believe it—neither do I. Yet it happened, and the specimens are there.”’ 

May I reminisce a bit to give a further picture of Bandelier. In addition to 
his work at the Museum, he was a lecturer at Columbia. His classes were 
held at the Museum in the late afternoon. My first appearance there was after 
the semester had started. About eight of us made up the class, a group which 
included Lowie, Sapir, Speck and Lewis. As he was about to start his lecture 
Bandelier turned to me and asked, “Mr. Cole, have you a cigar?” I did not, 
and he went on to Sapir, Speck and the others until he got his cigar. Then he 
returned to me “Mr. Cole, have you a match?” I did not, and again he pro- 
ceeded down the line until a match appeared. Again he addressed me: “‘Mr. 
Cole, this is your first appearance in this class. You couldn’t know, but there 
is no excuse for Lewis or Lowie. Don’t ever let it happen again that you come 
without a cigar.” With that he lit up, and amid a cloud of smoke walked up 
and down delivering his talk. But as soon as the hour was over he locked arms 
with two of us and led the way to a nearby German saloon, where he ordered 
the steins and continued the discussion. 

Any account of anthropology during the last fifty years must quickly come 
to Franz Boas. I know of no man of our period who has exercised such a deep 
influence on a discipline as he. No man in anthropology has had such a grasp 
on so many aspects of the subject. As an ethnologist, linguist, folklorist, or 
physical anthropologist he was equally a master, while his few incursions into 
archeology showed an appreciation of its value. In reply to the charge that 
he was not interested in pre-history, he pointed to his own stratigraphic work 
in the Valley of Mexico, and to his assignment of Harlan I. Smith to archeolog- 
ical work on the Northwest Coast. Although not a taxonomist, he expressed 
interest in the Mid-west taxonomic scheme in archeology, and praised the 
resultant chronology obtained there. Any attempt to outline or appraise the 
work of Dr. Boas would require far more time than is at my disposal. Nor is 
this necessary; and since every student of anthropology is aware of his contri- 
bution, most of what I shall add will be along personal lines. 

Of his early life we know very little. We do know he attended three German 
Universities, and emerged with a beautiful set of facial scars said to have been 
acquired in dueling. If that is true, it may help us to understand some of the 
scars he later obtained in duels—not with arms—with Museum officials and 
with some of his colleagues. Trained in physics and mathematics, his interests 
early shifted toward cultural and physical geography. The years 1883-4 found 
him living and traveling with the Eskimo—an experience which strengthened 
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his growing interest in cultural factors. 1886 found him back in America, this 
time on a field trip to the Northwest Coast. On his return to New York he 
became an American citizen. Following another trip to British Columbia he 
accepted appointment to Clark University—a position he resigned after four 
years to become chief assistant to Putnam at the Chicago Fair. Here began a 
series of feuds with repercussions over several years. 

As soon as Putnam had set up the Division of Anthropology in the New 
Field Columbian Museum he returned to his duties at Harvard, leaving Boas as 
Curator. The institution was still in the making, and it was far from clear as to 
just what anthropology should embrace. Matters of policy had to be settled, 
and many of the decisions were against the wishes of Boas. Soon he was in- 
volved in disputes which led to his severance from the institution—he said 
he was discharged. He was followed by Holmes. This did not seem to raise any 
difficulties between them, though when Dorsey succeeded Holmes, it was a 
different story. 

At the time of his departure Boas was working over a large skeletal collec- 
tion. Since osteology was one of Dorsey’s chief interests, he continued the 
study. Unable to locate part of the data pertaining to the collection, he wrote 
Boas, only to receive a curt reply that they were with the materials. Repeated 
requests were considered by Boas as a challenge to his veracity, and the 
correspondence which followed widened the breach. The period which followed 
was a most difficult one, but in 1896 Putnam came to the rescue, and Boas 
was named Curator of Ethnology and Somatology at the American Museum 
of Natural History and Lecturer in Physical Anthropology at Columbia. 
What followed is anthropological history. At the Museum there was a tremen- 
dous burst of activity. Expeditions were sent out to explore, collect, and carry 
on fundamental research. All this followed by an ever increasing flow of pub- 
lications. 

At the University Boas stressed linguistics, and statistical method in 
physical anthropology. He also gave ethnological courses in which concrete 
facts were few but in which principles and problems were driven home. While 
offering few facts he expected the students to fill them in, and would assign 
or rather suggest—enough to keep them busy between lectures. He drove him- 
self, and likewise any student who wished to work with him. In his course in 
linguistics he would dictate from texts, then work with us to analyze and deter- 
mine the structure of the language. But, as Kroeber has noted, “‘he studied each 
language in terms of its own pattern.” Here I should like to take a moment 
to emphasize the insistence Boas placed on dealing with any element of a 
culture in terms of its own setting. In my notes from his classes I find under- 
lined, “In studying a cullure we must know how each element behaves in its own 
selling, only then can we compare and draw valid conclusions.” Again, I wrote 
down this: “Our aim is to understand all aspects of a culture. We must try lo see 
people from their standpoint not ours.”’ Further on, I find, “We have had enough 
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of theory, we need facts. We must analyse, compare, and draw conclusions from 
observed data. Al this time we need theory only sufficient to ask the next question.” 
These notes are not exact quotations, but represent what I then understood 
to be Boas’ views and advice. 

His belief in the interrelation of the various branches of anthropology was 
shown in the demands he made on his students. Early in my graduate work I 
questioned the use of linguistic training in my case, but he was adamant. 
Sapir’s interest in linguistics caused him to rebel against physical anthropology, 
but Boas insisted that if he wanted a degree in anthropology he must know the 
whole field. This nearly sent Sapir to Indo-germanic, but events proved Boas 
right. Years later when Sapir and I were developing plans for graduate work 
at Chicago, we were both insistent on training in all branches of the subject. 
It is my opinion that the present status of anthropology is due in no small part 
to the breadth of training most of its leaders have had. Specialization is 
necessary, but it should rest on broad foundations. 

Boas’ break with the Museum was caused by a disagreement with a new 
Director who tried to control the activities of all his staff. Boas had no patience 
with anything he considered trivial. At one meeting he was on the platform 
when a popular writer and lecturer presented a paper on the Navaho. The 
speaker started with a statement to the effect, ‘‘You all know the poetry and 
aesthetic taste expressed in the Navaho blanket,’’ whereupon Boas moved his 
chair so that his back was to the speaker. When the talk was finished he turned 
around, obviously relieved. At another meeting, he interrupted the speaker to 
inquire if his paper had been read and passed by the program committee. It 
had not, and Boas stated with finality that it might not be presented. 

During World War I he objected vigorously to the activities of certain 
anthropologists who were combining their investigations in Latin-America with 
intelligence work for the government. His protests reached their peak in a 
letter to The Nation. The result was a rebuke from the Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, though in the heat of the controversy many members were ready to 
expel him from the society. Fortunately he remained, and the years that fol- 
lowed healed the wounds. Later he was accorded every honor this association 
could give him, while American science recognized his eminence by electing 
him president of the A.A.A.S. It is difficult for those who were close to Dr. 
Boas to evaluate the man. But even his severest critics will agree that he had 
a profound influence in shaping the anthropology of today. Most of my gen- 
eration would rate him as the outstanding figure of the half-century. 

I have mentioned George A. Dorsey. Here again it is difficult for me to 
evaluatc, for he was my chief, my sponsor and my friend for many years. He 
was the first student to receive the doctor’s degree in anthropology from 
Harvard. He was one of the advanced students selected by Putnam to carry 
out investigations and gather collections for the Chicago World’s Fair. 
Dynamic, self-confident, he quickly established himself with Putnam. He 
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became an instructor at Harvard, and then went to Chicago to become Curator 
of Anthropology in Field Columbian Museum, where he developed into the 
greatest museum builder of the period. To accomplish this, be became the 
best “‘pick-pocket”’ anthropology has known. His boundless enthusiasm led 
men of wealth to endow expeditions to many lands. Wherever possible he used 
local people, such as Voth, a Moravian missionary to the Hopi or Dr. Charles 
Newcombe of Victoria, or Dr. Hudson of California—men thoroughly con- 
versant with the natives of their areas. He added Jones, Lewis, and me to the 
Museum staff, and quickly sent us to foreign lands. Our instructions were 
brief. ““Make a thorough study of your people and then illustrate their life by 
collections and publications. Any word you may receive from me will be by 
way of suggestion. You are on the ground and must make decisions. I will 
find the money.” 

Never content to be a mere administrator, he carried on investigations in 
America and abroad, published extensively, and still found time to serve as 
associate professor of anthropology at the University of Chicago. He also 
played an excellent game of poker. The publication of a diary he had kept on 
a trip through the South Seas and India led to his acceptance of a commission 
from a metropolitan daily to study the sources of immigration into the 
United States. This diversion, followed by World War I, in which he served 
as Assistant Naval Attaché in Madrid and Lisbon, led him to relinquish his 
post at the Museum. 

The next few years found him busily engaged in gathering data for a volume 
which would explain man and his culture to the layman. The result was Why 
We Behave Like Human Beings, a best seller with the greatest circulation of any 
modern book on science. Others followed, culminating in Man’s Own Show 
Civilization. In his popular writings he did not hesitate to theorize and specu- 
late, but his strictly anthropological papers such as the Arapaho Sun Dance, 
were mostly detailed descriptions. As a scholar Dorsey did not rank with 
Boas and Laufer, but no one of our period did more to popularize science. It is 
worthy of note that he and Boas settled old differences and became fast friends. 

Upon the resignation of Dorsey, Dr. Berthold Laufer became curator at 
Field Museum. He had done work in the Amur, Chinese and Tibetan fields, 
from which he had gathered extensive collections. Field-work intrigued him, 
but Museum exhibition and administration were often sources of irritation. A 
man of moods, he was not a great executive. Soon his subordinates learned to 
size up the mood of the day. If he was cheerful and friendly, all was well, but 
if in bad humor the contact was as brief and unimportant as possible. What 
he lacked as administrator was more than compensated for by his eminence as 
a scholar. He was without doubt the most widely trained anthropologist in 
America—or perhaps in the world—in Eastern and Asiatic languages and 
cultures. In addition to European languages he was well versed in Chinese, 
Tibetan and Manchu. He also had a working knowledge of Malay, Dravidian, 
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Pali, Sanskrit and Persian. He knew and collected the literature of many lands. 
While in Chicago he acquired more than 40,000 Asiatic volumes for Newberry 
and other libraries. 

Such a background made it possible for him to pursue a subject into many 
fields. His major papers ranged over an astonishing variety of topics—jade, 
Chinese armor, Han pottery, and Indo-Iranian plant distribution, among many 
others. So complete were his studies, and so detailed his references, that one 
had the feeling he left little more to be said. He was at his best in reviews, for 
in them he brought to bear such wide scholarship that each was a major contri- 
bution. He could be a harsh critic, but was also generous in his praise. Ex- 
tremely sensitive, he sometimes resented criticism of his work, and entered into 
acrid controversies. His period at Field Museum witnessed a shift from the 
assembling of great collections toward research aimed at the solution of prob- 
lems. Dorsey saved for study vast stores of ethnographic materials; Laufer 
laid stress on their significance. 

Two outstanding figures over many years were Wissler and Dixon. I treat 
them together, primarily because they were so different in outlook. 

Wissler’s training and early work was in psychology. While a graduate 
student and assistant under Cattell he came into contact with Boas. His shift 
to anthropology quickly followed, and the year after securing his doctor’s 
degree he joined the staff of the American Museum. Another year and he was 
assisting and lecturing at Columbia. In 1906 Wissler succeeded Boas as Curator 
at the Museum. Throughout his incumbency he sponsored many expeditions, 
some of which he conducted. He developed the Committee on State Archaeolog- 
ical Surveys for the National Research Council. Always he emphasized field 
research and exact methods, yet in his writings he became increasingly theoret- 
ical. His fertile mind suggested many possibilities, which Wissler put out with 
the dictum, “If they are worth while catch them; if not let them fall.’”? Man’s 
relation to nature intrigued him and led him to stress the importance of culture 
areas. The age-area concept likewise received much attention from him. These 
and other of his ideas were seriously criticized and modified during his life- 
time, but he did much to stimulate thinking and research concerning the nature 
of culture and cultural change, and mau’s relation to geographical environ- 
ment. His wide contacts made him an invaluable adviser at the time of the 
formation of the Social Science Research Council. He likewise exerted great 
influence in the Institute of Human Relations at Yale, and as adviser to the 
Bishop Museum, to the Carnegie Institution, to the National Park Service and 
as Chairman of Anthropology and Psychology of the N.R.C. Probably more 
than any other man of his period, he helped to integrate the social sciences. 

In sharp contrast to Wissler was Roland Dixon, whose volume The Building 
of Cultures was primarily an answer to Wissler’s environmental determinism. 
Wissler however, was not the only one to feel the devastating effects of Dixon’s 
wide knowledge or, as Spier has put it, of Dixon’s almost puritanical adherence 
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to evidence and logic. Elliott-Smith, Perry, Graebner and others were grilled; 
yet he could be and was generous in his praise. After his graduation from Har- 
vard he became assistant at Peabody Museum. At first archeological work in 
Ohio took his attention; then as a member of the Jessup North Pacific Expedi- 
tion he studied the Indians of British Columbia and Alaska and started his 
work among the Indians of California—all this before be obtained his Ph.D. 
in 1900. The next year was spent in Germany, with a brief visit to Mongolia 
and Siberia. Later in life he put in a year of study in the Himalayas, Malay 
States, Java and other Far Eastern areas. In 1901 Dixon was appointed an 
instructor at Harvard, whence he progressed to a full professorship in 1915. 
Throughout his connection with Harvard he was an officer of Peabody Muse- 
um. He was considered reserved and difficult to know, but to those who joined 
him in hikes over the New England hills or on pack trips in the Western 
Mountains he was a delightful and inspiring companion. 

Probably no man in American anthropology ever amassed such an amazing 
body of facts—facts which he sought to interpret, but which he seldom used as 
a basis for theorizing. Movements of peoples and diffusion of cultures were 
his major interests. In his contribution to the Mythology of All Races he makes 
a few historical generalizations, but that was as far as he would allow himself 
to go. His Racial History of Mankind has sometimes been referred to as a 
work of theory, but it is really anything but that, since in it he used a combina- 
tion of traits and followed them over the world, regardless of results. 

Our next subject is Ale’ Hrdli¢ka. To understand him and his contributions 
it is necessary to consider for a moment the situation in physical anthropology 
at the turn of the century. Continental scholars had measured and observed 
every bone; had set up indices and considered every possible combination of 
traits in attempting to determine racial types, or in tracing human develop- 
ment. This had gone to such an extent and with such limited results that Far- 
rand at Columbia was advising graduate students against entering such a 
sterile field. Against such heresy Dr. Hrdlitka entered the field with missionary 
zeal. 

Born in Bohemia, he came to this country as a lad. For a time he worked in 
a tobacco factory, which may explain why he never smoked. At the age of 20 
he entered a medical college in New York and four years latereceived his medical 
degree. Appointment to the State Hospital for the insane led to an interest in 
research on brains and in human measurement. A period of study with Ma- 
nouvrier gave him a definite set toward the methodology of the 19th century. 
From then on he was interested chiefly in “what the bones tell.’’ Often he 
accepted such testimony, even when it conflicted with the position of the 
bones in geological strata. Measurements seemed important but statistics, 
as used by Boas, had little meaning for him. The developing field of genetics 
similarly lay outside his horizon. 

About 1900, prehistorians were making claims for early or glacial man in 
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America. Some of these claims were fraudulent, others were without sufficient 
evidence. Hrdlicka exposed and reinterpreted them, until few of the so-called 
paleolithic invaders of America had scientific standing. His caution, even 
antagonism, toward claims for fossil man on this continent had a salutory 
effect, and kept budding anthropologists from ready acceptance of such 
claims. It was a rare individual indeed who cared to enter the lists against 
Hrdlicka. His influence was sufficient to cast serious doubts on some finds now 
accepted as authentic. In 1910 he became full Curator of Physical Anthropol- 
ogy in the United States National Museum, and at once entered into a 
campaign to preserve skeletal materials. The vast collections now in the Mu- 
seum are primarily due to his efforts. Strangely, his fight against paleolithic 
man in America led him to become an authority on the subject elsewhere. He 
personally visited most of the sites of important discoveries, studied the skele- 
tal remains and published detailed accounts. 

Such funds as he could acquire were spent for the advancement of physical 
anthropology. He personally subsidized a chair of anthropology in Prague. In 
1918 he was instrumental in establishing the Journal of Physical Anthropology, 
and he was mainly responsible for the organization of the American Association 
of Physical Anthropologists. As a by-product of his ten seasons in Alaska he 
developed an interest in archeology, which gave us our first data on Old 
Bering Sea culture, and thus set the stage for later work there. His manner 
was almost that of the evangelist, except that he spoke in low tones and in 
precise sentences. Often he would call one with whom he differed ‘‘a very 
dangerous young man” yet he was kindly and generous even to those with 
whom he sometimes disagreed. 

I wish that time would allow me to speak in some detail of several others; 
of Fewkes, a student of Natural History, who moved from museum work in 
comparative geology into ethnology and archeology, finally to become Chief of 
the B.A.E. 

I should like to speak of Frederick Starr, a biologist who entered anthro- 
pology first at the American Museum and later at the University of Chicago. 
Widely traveled, he paid particular attention to Mexico, Japan and Africa. 
A popular teacher, he sought to interpret his fellowman to his students. He 
prided himself on his ability to identify himself with native populations. For a 
time he kept a little store in Japan and wore native dress, garments which his 
native friends said he managed to wear incorrectly in nearly every detail. 
At the foot of Fujiyama these same friends erected a monument to Frederick 
Starr, “friend of all peoples.” 

I should like to record the work of Goddard, a product of, and one time, 
instructor in this department.* Like many of his time he was a museum man, 
yet devoted considerable time to ethnology and linguistics. Quick of tongue, 
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he often offended; yet once he gave his loyalties, they were complete. In the 
case of Boas, he was a hero worshiper. 

I should like to speak at length of my close friend and associate William 
Jones, who lost his life in the Philippines. A mixed-blood of Fox descent, he 
had an insight into the Indian way of life and thinking beyond that of any 
anthropologist. His paper, ‘‘On the Concept of Manitou”’ is a classic; his Fox 
texts are among the most reliable recorded in any native tongue. Of him 
Boas said, ‘His training for North American work was such that nobody is 
ever likely to take his place.” 

It seems impossible to pass without mention of Goldenweiser, a charming 
friend, brilliant, lazy about the things he didn’t want to do. He was at his best 
when debating with Lowie or when reviewing books which interested him, 
such as those of Freud, Levy-Bruhl, or Durkheim. When he had a book or 
major article to write he had a stenographer sit behind a screen in his classroom 
to record his talk, which he would later revise. 

Another close friend of many here, and one-time assistant in this depart 
ment was Edward Sapir, one of the most challenging students the half-century 
produced. Under the influence of Boas he shifted from an early interest in 
Germanics and Semitics to American Indian linguistics. His work in the latter 
field is so well-known that here we will only indicate the fact that he also 
made brilliant contributions to other branches of anthropology. As chief of 
the Division in Canada he directed and participated in many field investiga 
tions. At Chicago and Yale he continued his linguistic studies and training 
of students, but became increasingly involved in other aspects of culture, 
particularly the psychological ones. A brilliant lecturer, a sympathetic friend, 
he quickly became the confidant and guide of many graduate students. He was 
a pioneer in the effort to bring psychiatry and ethnology together. A less well 
known side of Sapir’s life was his ability as a poet. One of his first appearances 
in Chicago was as guest of honor at a dinner given by Poetry Magazine. Many 
of his contributions to poetry appeared in journals such as the New Republi: 
and The Nation. 

Time does not permit mention of more than a few who have so recently 
passed away that they were known personally to most of you. Among those 
in this group to whom anthropology is greatly indebted are MacCurdy, Par 
sons, Benedict, Andrade, Speck, Cooper, Malinowski, and Weidenreich. 

I have spoken of those whose active work is over, though their influence 
will long continue. In closing, however, I wish to pay tribute to the Dean of 
American Anthropologists, our friend and colleague Dr. Alfred Kroeber, 
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Tue Leaver vs. Trapition: A Case Stupy 
By CHARLES JOHN ERASMUS 


HE extent to which the acts of the individual influence his culture as 

contrasted with the extent to which culture in turn determines those 
same acts is an old question in philosophy as well as in anthropology. It is 
an extremely important question, however, and one not likely to be fully 
answered in the near future. This paper will be devoted primarily to the 
portrayal of a case of individual leadership and to sketching the cultural and 
social circumstances peculiar to it. We shall begin with a brief description 
of the relevant cultural background. 

The incidents and cultural milieu with which we shall be concerned have 
reference to an area of some 120 square miles known as the Comunidad de los 
Indigenas de Masiaca (the Masiaca Native Community). This community 
lies about halfway between the Mayo River and the Sinaloa border, on the 
coastal plain of the state of Sonora, Mexico. Its indigenes are Mayo Indians, 
among whom live a goodly proportion of mestizos and Mexicans. The popula- 
tion is scattered through the area in the form of small villages ranging in size 
from fifty to several hundred inhabitants, the largest of these being the town 
of Masiaca. Except for a few cleared fields, the land of the community is still 
predominantly covered by a virgin thorn forest upon which the majority of the 
inhabitants depend for their livelihood. Among the principal industries of the 
area are the burning of shell to make lime, the household manufacture of 
maguey fiber articles such as feed bags and saddle pads, and the collection and 
sale of firewood. For many families their cattle, which range freely in the thorn 
forest, are a kind of savings or capital, and for others with larger herds they 
provide a primary source of income. The scarcity of rain and the lack of 
dependable irrigation make agriculture largely a form of speculation for the 
majority of those who pursue it. Only cattle owners can afford such specula- 
tion, and in the village of Tenia, where the field-work reported on here was 
conducted, a very high correlation exists between the size of family fields and 
the size of family herds. Although the shell which is burned to make lime is 
gathered along the beaches and from old fishing sites, the wood necessary to 
burn the shell is gathered from the thorn forest. Almost no fishing is carried 
on today. The main concern of most of the inhabitants of the area is therefore 
the preservation of their natural resource, the thorn forest. 

As irrigation canals from the Mayo River extend southward and ever 
closer to the Masiaca community, its inhabitants are repeatedly stirred by 
rumors that rich Mexicans are planning to expropriate their land. Fear for the 
loss of their communal land and their traditional means of livelihood is un- 
questionably the most powerful single cause for unrest and conflict in the area 
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today. Two recent causes for concern have been the invasion of the area by 
Mexican wood-cutters and Mexican vacationers. 

The nearest large towns are those along the Mayo River, and there today 
firewood is still much in demand as the principal fuel for heating and cooking. 
The extensive clearing of land near the river has depleted the local supply of 
this fuel, and recently the Mexican wood-cutters have started to drive their 
trucks into the thorn forest of the Masiaca area. This Mexican intrusion of 
their domain as well as the threat it entailed to their own supply of firewood 
quickly aroused the inhabitants. They immediately carried their objection to 
their committee. 

The committee consists of six men of whom one, the president (usually a 
Mayo), is elected by popular vote. He in turn appoints the other five members 
upon his election to office. The committee tends to all matters concerning the 
communal land and collects taxes on it from the inhabitants. In response to 
the objections, the committee proceeded to appoint “guardians” of the thorn 
forest and issued them credentials empowering them to prevent any wood- 
cutters from outside the area from collecting firewood within it. While this 
action on the part of the committee was not authorized by, nor in accord with, 
the policy of the federal forester, the ‘‘guardians” at first confused the wood- 
cutters. The reaction of the wood-cutters was to offer the ‘‘guardian”’ a bribe, 
which was greedily accepted. At this point the entire resistance broke down. 
The wood-cutters soon realized the ineffectiveness and powerlessness of the 
resistance movement and completely disregarded it. Until then they had 
brought their own crews to cut and gather the wood, but now they offered 
to pay the “guardians” or anyone else for wood already cut and prepared for 
hauling. Certain families who had never been whole-heartedly in approval of 
the resistance began to sell wood to the wood-cutters quite openly. When the 
committee failed to take any action against them, others too began to sell. 
The venture proved so profitable that now, except for the more conservative 
families, all villagers living close to the roads frequented by the wood-cutters 
participate in this activity. 

About half a mile southwest of the village of Tenia lies a pleasant beach on 
the gulf of California. When Mexicans began going there in large numbers to 
camp and spend the Easter holidays, fear ran through the area. If Mexicans 
were permitted to enter the area for pleasure, might they not also enter to work 
the land? When a few wealthy Mexicans from Navojoa began to construct 
permanent beach homes, the inhabitants of Tenfa and other small villages in 
the western part of the area held a meeting and voiced their objections to the 
committee. The committee then made a trip to the beach and told the Mexicans 
that they could not build permanent structures there as the land belonged to 
the natives of Masiaca. The Mexicans replied that the committee members were 
in error as the beach land was federal property and not a part of their domain. 
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According to official land maps the Mexicans were correct, but few if any of the 
inhabitants of the area believe this to be the case. To most of them it was 
simply a sign of weakness on the part of the committee. A few of the families 
in Tenia began to realize that it was profitable to carry water to the Mexicans 
from their village wells, to sell them meat, cheese, tortillas, eggs, chickens, 
and to launder their clothes. Men began to cut and sell the lumber for the 
homes and shacks of the Mexicans and even to assist in their construction. 
Today most of the villagers of Tenia look forward to the Easter season as a 
time when good wages can be earned but a very short distance from their 
homes. Only a few families still resent the Mexican vacationers and refuse ‘9 
capitalize on their presence, and they are among the families still most opposed 
to the wood-cutters. 

Both of these instances illustrate the common concern of the inhabitants 
for their land, and both illustrate that at the individual level the prospect of 
immediate gain is more important than the common fears and stronger than 
any ability to cooperate in a united resistance. Even during tax collection 
time the elected representative of the Masiaca area, the president of the com- 
mittee, is forced to threaten the inhabitants at meetings in Masiaca with the 
choice of paying their taxes or losing their land to rich Mexicans. Even so, the 
meetings are poorly attended and the collection of the money difficult, for in 
spite of their fears, the inhabitants are loathe to part with the little money 
they have. 

Generally, the inhabitants of the area show little or no inclination to co- 
operate or follow the lead of others, especially if any cost or effort on their 
part is involved. Often there is talk of building irrigation canals or damming the 
arroyo by cooperative labor, but the plans never reach the stage of action. A 
Mexican who lives in one of the smaller villages has long aspired to dominate 
the area, and he is without any doubt the most generally detested person in it. 
An individual is the object of humorous comment (though usually not made in 
his presence) if he gives any indication that he considers himself someone of 
“importance.” If, for example, an Indian who has had “luck” and whose 
herd of cattle has increased begins to dress in more expensive clothing, he is 
envied, but his “extravagances” are at the same time considered humorous. 
He is also said to be like a “‘yori’”’ or white man, a designation which is deroga- 
tory by implication. 

Except for the president of the committee, who actually has few powers, 
all officials in the area are appointed by the nearest municipal governments on 
the Mayo River. The official really in charge of the area is a Mexican with the 
title of Commissioner of Police of Masiaca, and he is appointed by the munic- 
ipal government of Navojoa. Each village has a police delegate who settles 
minor local disputes and looks after such matters as keeping the school build- 
ing in repair. These, like the commissioner, are appointed officials, chosen 
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usually for their ability to speak and read a little Spanish. Within the cere- 
monial life of the Masiaca area there are certain officials such as the chief of 
the matachini' dancers, who has subsidiary chiefs in each of the minor vil- 
lages. But these men are not leaders in anything but a nominal sense and their 
organization is primarily a chain of command for the purpose of calling to- 
gether all the matachini dancers for large fiestas. The police delegates serve a 
similar function when the committee wishes to call together the adult males 
from all the villages for tax collection meetings. With the apparent and general 
lack of any desire to direct or influence others, we find, then, little opportunity 
for the average individual to fulfill any such desires within the local political 
framework. 

An almost universal characteristic of the area is the attitude of suspicion 
felt toward any individual occupying a position of authority. Since these posi- 
tions are usually filled by Mexicans, this attitude is a part of the general dis- 
trust of Mexicans and government. But it also carries over to other Mayos, 
into daily relationships, and even into the religious sphere. The president of 
the committee, although a Mayo, is not above suspicion. When, for example, 
he tried to raise money to pay for a trip to Mexico City in order tc make a 
personal request there for federal aid in financing a proposed irrigation project 
for the area, many said that he only wanted a free pleasure trip. Many of the 
voluntary fiesta and religious functionaries such as pascolas, matachinis, and 
maestros are often said to perform their duties purely for the food or money 
they receive in payment.? Thus such activities may be referred to as business 
ventures. 

Both physicaily and culturally our area is largely heterogeneous. There 
may be no such thing as a “‘full-blooded” Indian left in the area; but by local 
classification one who speaks only Mayo is Indian, one who is bilingual is 
mestizo, and one who speaks only Spanish is a yori (white). Besides the 
large number of mestizos in the area there are many Mayos who are married 
to mestizos and yoris, or who are related to them in other affinal ways. There 
is a kind of social gradient, then, throughout the area which is partly physical 
and partly cultural. Beginning at one end of the gradient are the Mayos who 
have no yori or mestizo relations or affiliations. Next come the Mayos who 
habitually seize any opportunity to work for mestizos, yoris, or Mexicans at 
profit to themselves. Third, are the many Mayos joined to mestizo and yori 
families through affinal ties. Finally, come the mestizos and yoris themselves. 
Along this social gradient one can observe another gradient in attitudes and 
cultural assimilation. The first group makes up the strongest nucleus of con- 


1 The matachinis constitute an organization of ceremonial dancers of all ages who dance within 
the church for large calendar fiestas and outside for rain fiestas. 

2 Pascolas are male dancers who wear grotesque wooden masks and jest with their audience 
while dancing. They perform at all large fiestas, at death ceremonies for children, etc. 
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servatism. These are the individuals who are most opposed to Mexicans and 
yoris in general and who are the last to capitulate in the acceptance of such 
conditions as intrusions by wood-cutters and vacationers. At the other end 
of the scale are those few mestizo and yori families who would even welcome 
expropriation of most of the Masiaca area by wealthy Mexicans if it meant 
the introduction of irrigation canals and a dependable water supply by means 
of which they could engage in profitable agriculture. 

We do not wish to give the impression that there is any strong class system 
or open dissension within the area. True, class consciousness is beginning to 
develop in the town of Masiaca, but in the smaller villages the Mayos and 
mestizos live very much as equals. As a group, the inhabitants of the area are 
far from belligerent in their manner with outsiders and with one another. 
Physical combat is abhorrent to these people and fighting occurs only between 
men in the state of inebriation. Even in these instances the fights are relatively 
few and the damages slight. If two individuals dislike one another because of 
some personal difference, they show their dislike by never joining together in 
conversation and by mutual avoidance. Should they chance to meet, however, 
they would follow the customary social amenities of greeting. 

Nor are these people lacking in a sense of humor. The games of the young 
and the social activities of the adults are always accompanied by frequent and 
spontaneous outbursts of laughter. One seldom hears or participates in a 
conversation which is not an occasion for joking. 

This, in brief, is the cultural and social background in which occurred a 
case of leadership which was unusual as gauged against that background. The 
sequence of events to be described was not witnessed, for it occurred three 
years before this study of the Mayo was made. Those three years, however, 
had not yet dimmed their memory in the minds of the inhabitants. 

Early in 1945 a curandero, a specialist in curing illnesses due to witchcraft, 
by the name of Gidbila entered the Masiaca area from that of the Mayo River. 
This man was a Mayo, and he came ostensibly to practice his profession. His 
initial contacts were with those families in the area which fall within the con- 
servative nucleus, for it is the conservative element which still retains the 
greatest faith in curing practices involving the extraction of snakes and other 
foreign objects. As Gidbila widened his contacts and built up confidence within 
the conservative nucleus, he began to form a local Sinarquista* movement, 
which by the end of six months’ time required the intervention of Mexican 
troops. 

Those facets of Gidbila’s personality which made him gifted as a leader we 
cannot, unfortunately, reconstruct. But the shrewd manner in which Gidbila 


3 Sinarquismo is a militant, nationalistic movement apparently patterned after the Spanish 
Falange. It came into being in Mexico about 1938. Time, January 3, 1949, p. 23. See Foster, 1948, 
pp. 183-185 for an account of the development of Sinarquismo in another Mexican village. 
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employed traditional means and traditional conflicts to accomplish his ends 
are capable of reconstruction. First, Gidbila purported to have the backing 
and sponsorship of a saint. This is not an uncommon phenomenon in Mexico. 
In fact, for this particular region at least, it is an almost universal practice 
to seek the sponsorship of a saint during time of illness. Many social activities 
in the form of fiestas and dances are supported by vows to saints made in this 
way. 

Secondly, Gidbila attracted a maximum of attention and sympathy to his 
program by directing it toward the defense of the common land. There were 
to be no more Mexican intrusions. All wood-cutters were to be barred from 
entry and the shacks and beach homes of the Mexican vacationers were to be 
burned to the ground during their winter period of vacancy. The Mexican 
police commissioner in Masiaca was to be deposed and a local Mayo elected 
to take his place. The most violent proposal was to force out all Mexicans and 
mestizos already in the area. 

An official air was given to the program by setting up a system of sub- 
ordinate officers. Each village had its Sinarguista chief, whose principal duty 
was to summon all other Sinarquistas in the village to secret meetings. Again, 
Gidbila followed a traditional pattern as evidenced in the police delegate and 
matachini systems. And, like the president of the committee, he had a secre- 
tary and a treasurer. Frequently feasts were given for him by his Sinarguista 
followers in the villages where he temporarily resided. Usually this consisted 
of killing a goat or sheep but apparently when the enthusiasm was at its peak 
some even butchered a cow. This, too, fits into a traditional pattern. Food is 
provided at most ceremonial occasions for the ceremonial functionairies. Fur- 
thermore, an aged resident of the area still remembers the case of San Damian, 
a young Mayo who in the 1890’s convinced the local populace that he was a 
saint and for whom fiestas were given and livestock butchered as he went from 
place to place.* Besides gifts of food, Gidbila was also supported by frequent 
donations of money. 

Half of the families of Tenia became followers of Gidbila and in some way 
contributed to his support. All of these families were “conservatives” as we 
have defined them. His proportion of followers in the other villages to the east 
was apparently smaller, for as one travels eastward in the area, the proportion 
of mestizos to Indians increases. The actual size of his following at the peak 
of his success is difficult to assess, even by his followers, since he never called 
them all together at any one time. All meetings were local and held in secret. 

Near the climax of the movement a token demonstration was held in 


‘ Informant’s description checked closely with more fragmentary military accounts of the 
San Damian incident. See Troncosco, 1905, pp. 181-183. I am indebted to Dr. Edward Spicer 
for calling my attention to this history and to the problem of nativistic movements in the Mayo- 
Yaqui area in general, thus leading me to the case study on which this paper is based. 
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Masiaca which consisted of marching through the town with flags. Since little 
attention was paid to the procession, Gidébila was encouraged to plan his final 
coup. This was to consist of a demonstration in full strength at which time 
the commissioner was to be deposed. This demonstration never took place as 
the commissioner got wind of the plans and Mexican troups were called into 
the area. Gidbila fled back to the Mayo River where he was captured and given 
a warning. The “secretary” of the movement, a Mayo of Tenia, was so terrified 
that he hid for a month in the thorn forest and had food secretly carried to 
him by his wife. 

The collapse of the movement in the face of authority is particularly inter- 
esting. A complete reversal of attitudes took place in which nearly all the fol- 
lowers of Gidbila decided they had been badly duped. Even the way in which 
the movement ended, then, fitted a certain traditional pattern. Former Sinar- 
quistas claimed that Gidbila’s entire program had been a ruse from the begin- 
ning, a business venture to part them from their food and money. This, 
apparently, is exactly what happened in the case of San Damian when he was 
captured by Mexican troops and shipped to Yucatan. The only individuals still 
retaining their respect for Gidbila are the three or four aides who were closest to 
him and who profited by the relationship. 

Gidébila, even at the peak of his success, apparently never rallied about him 
a majority of the inhabitants of the Masiaca area. For the most part, his fol- 
lowing did not expand much beyond the conservative nucleus. There were, of 
course, exceptions. An occasional Mayo with a mestiza wife and even an 
occasional mestizo with a Mayo wife were attracted to Gidbila’s group. What 
is significant is that no open dissension ever occurred between those who joined 
Gidbila’s group and those who did not. In fact, here the traditional Mayo 
sense of humor enters the picture. “‘Giébila” was not the real name of the curer 
we have been discussing. Besides being a curer he was also a pascola dancer, 
and each of these fiesta dancers has a nickname. Gidébila was his nickname, and 
in Mayo it means “let us try.” As a pun, those opposed to Sinarguismo joined 
a Spanish suffix to the Mayo name and called the Sinargquista members 
Giobilisias or the ‘‘attempters.” 

Despite the fact that Gidbila never rallied a majority of the population 
and despite the complete failure of his project, his leadership is none the less 
remarkable in an area where leadership as we think of the phenomenon is 
practically nonexistent. From the standpoint of external pressure, the very 
fact that Gidbila labeled his movement as Sinarquisia doomed it from the 
beginning. The movement is very unpopular with the Mexican government, 
and in a region where the Yaqui and Mayo wars are still uneasily remembered 
it would have had little chance to pass unnoticed. But our chief interest here 
is with internal pressures and failures. 

One might list a great many reasons why Gidbila failed to inspire a majority 
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of the inhabitants, but the two major reasons should be obvious. In the first 
place, the program was far too violent, and in the second place, Gidbila made 
the great mistake of limiting his following by his antagonism toward the 
mestizos. Due perhaps to the nature of his initial contacts, Gidébila apparently 
conceived the large Mayo population of the area to be far more homogeneous 
than was actually the case. Evidently he failed to perceive the gradient of 
cultural and social values that existed in that population. His main theme, 
which centered upon fear for the land, was one that had a general attraction 
for nearly all in the area. The large population of the inhabitants falling along 
the central portion of the gradient, who might easily have been swung in line 
with the conservatives by a less violent program were arbitrarily divorced 
from the movement by Gidbila himself when he advocated the expulsion of 
the yori and mestizo groups. Also, the gradient of cultural values quite likely 
affected his acceptance by the members of the social group. The clientele of 
present day curanderos usually comes from the conservative faction. Among 
those who express their skepticism of such practices are the mestizos, Mayos 
married to mestizos, and Mayos who speak some Spanish and willingly mix 
with Mexicans and mestizos. For the more “sophisticated” members of the 
community, then, the special abilities of Giébila may not have served to give 
him any greater status or to enhance his appeal. 

In many ways this incident is reminiscent of nativistic revival movements 
in general. We are reminded of a statement by Kroeber with reference to such 
movements, that, “Analogous strirrings, upheavals, and outbreaks are on 
repeated record from South America and South Africa, in Nigeria and New 
Guinea, wherever Caucasians have sufficiently crowded natives as to their land, 
subsistence, folkways, or religion.’’ He goes on to say, ““There seem always to 
be some pessimists and skeptics, and some passive resignationists. But when 
the emotional pressure on the mass becomes strong enough, even those individ- 
uals get caught up in the hope beliefs of the majority, or temporarily retire 
into side-line conformity ...’® In Gidbila’s case, apparently, the skeptics 
were too numerous. This raises the question as to what extent the group 
must still preserve a degree of cultural homogeneity before such an attempted 
revival or outbreak can be effective or before the group can effectively relegate 
authority to a single leader. 

All of this brings us back to the old problem of to what extent the leader 
is simply a tool of tradition. Certainly the exceptional individual, whether he 
be a leader or an innovator, must be intelligible to the group and must appeal 
to the group through its focus of interests. When an informant was brought 
from the Mayo area to the United States, he showed little interest in such things 
as television sets and electric stoves. These were Gringo miracles and one mira- 


5 Kroeber, 1948, p. 439. 
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cle was no greater than another. What fascinated him were such oddities as the 
water piped into every home, the differences in the flora, the strange animals 
at the zoo, dogs trotting down Hollywood Boulevard in wool sweaters, and the 
malodorous practice of excreting indoors. These things were new to him, but 
they fell within his range of interest and made some contact with his under- 
standing. Similarly the expression of ‘‘genius’’ either by leadership or innova- 
tion must always be limited by the factors of group interest and understanding. 
To be achieved, ‘“‘genius”’ must also be ascribed. In a relative sense, then, we 
might say that it requires genius to recognize genius and therefore that the 
genius of one man is but a manifestation of the genius of his fellow men as con- 
ditioned by their tradition. 

Still, it does not seem possible to speak of this alone as ‘cultural deter- 
minism.” The behavior of both Gidébila and his followers was largely condi- 
tioned by tradition; but the Gidbila incident need never have occurred at all, 
or with an altered approach on his part it might have developed differently. 
These things were not determined. It would seem better, therefore, to sub- 
stitute for the phrase “‘cultural determinism” that of ‘‘cultural limitation.” 
Thus, the exoteric component of any population at any given point in time will 
impose a maximal limitation on its esoteric component. But within the limiia- 
tions so determined there may at any time, depending upon the circumstances, 
be a relatively large or small number of possible alternative consequences to 
individual actions. 

Herskovits has already stated something similar to the above when he sug- 
gests “‘... that cultural forms are unique, but that the underlying processes 
they express are constant ...’ In this same vein, we may tentatively speak 
of three degrees of limitation. There are, first, the limitations which apply to 
human culture everywhere. We may exemplify this type of limitation or con- 
stant underlying process by the fact that such different authors as Wallis, 
Kroeber,and Linton have found it possible to group a variety of cultural events 
together under the same category as messianic movements and to find they 
have certain qualities in common.’ 

The second degree of limitation is that applying to the tradition of a 
particular culture. Each tradition imposes certain limitations on its own cul- 
tural events. Thus, while each messianic movement, for example, takes a 
slightly different form from the rest, in no case is the particular form produced 
entirely at random. Each is conditioned or limited by the particular tradition 
and environment of the group among which it occurs. 

The third and final degree of limitation is that peculiar to the individual. 
The particular bias which an individual like Giébila may give to a cultural 
event will be the result of his native ability and his own life history. This 


® Herskovits, 1947, p. 9. See also 1948, p. 619 
? Wallis, 1915; Kroeber, 1948, p. 439; Linton, 1943. 
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bias may not be great when measured against the other two degrees of limita- 
tion, but it cannot be completely excluded from the cultural event. 

If we combine all three of these degrees of limitation, we may perhaps 
fairly speak of cultural “determinism.” Such “determinism” is materialistic 
and begs nothing from metaphysics. All the degrees intermesh so that one 
limits the other. Thus, each individual life history, for example, is limited 
not only by the particular cultural tradition but also by the limitations 
inherent in the range of human behavior wherever it may be found. Such 
“determinism” is analogous to what Simpson has called ‘“‘nonpredictive 
determinism” in organic evolution.® A partially random relationship between 
genetic variation and natural selection makes possible ‘‘multiple solutions of 
evolutionary problems.’’® Similarly, in culture a partially random relationship 
among the three degrees of limitation makes possible unique historical events 
which conform to a kind of nonpredictive determinism or multilinear evolu- 
tion. However, the key to the description of all three degrees of limitation is 
the individual. 

There has long been some debate over the proper domain of culturological 
study, and whether it should include the individual. It was Wissler’s notion 
that the entire dilemma could be solved if “‘ . . . individuals did not constitute 
the group and so prevent one fixing his attention upon the group exclusively. 
Without the anthropological eye it is often difficult to see the group instead 
of the individuals composing it.’'® Apparently Kroeber today has the same 
mote in his eye, for he says recently, “ . . . culture exists only through persons, 
in or by their behavior. Yet when we study culture, we concern ourselves 
primarily with those aspects of their behavior which are more than individual. 
Our generalizations, and therefore our specific scientific findings, are obviously 
on a more-than-individual level.’ The levels of confusion here are not between 
the individual and the culture but between the leveis of scientific observation 
and theoretical analysis.” If culture exists in the behavior of persons and we 
wish to remain materialists, then we must, at the level of observation, concern 
ourselves with the behavior of persons. Unless we so concern ourselves, how 
are we to know what is idiosyncratic or individual and what is “more-than- 
individual’’? If, in our example, we completely disregarded Gidbila and his 
verbal behavior, how would we even have known how much of the incident was 
patterned by tradition? Had this incident been directly under observation 
where the behavior of Gidbila could have been examined even more closely, 
doubtlessly many more traditional factors would have been brought to light. 


§ Simpson, 1950, p. 263. ® [bid., p. 267. 

© Wissler, 1920, p. 3. “ Kroeber, 1948, p. 577. Italics inserted 

2 Recently, Steward (1950, pp. 96-97) has described this same methodological confusion as 
due to the identical use of the “‘concept of the individual as the ‘carrier of culture’ and the concept 
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How is it possible to observe or study “‘more-than-individual” behavior with- 
out first observing enough of the entire range of behavior to be able to recog- 
nize the accepted modes? And of what, exactly, does this ‘“more-than-individ- 
ual” behavior consist? Must it pertain to an entire group, just half, only a 
quarter, or simply to two persons? 

How the anthropologist chooses to generalize and explain the products of 
his observations is another matter. As Wallis has cogently pointed out in a 
recent paper, this is largely governed by the goals and interests of the partic- 
ular student." In short, it is often a matter of academic expediency and con- 
venience. If Kroeber’s and White’s distrust of psychological reductionism at the 
theoretical level pertains to the therapeutic absolutism that has so delete- 
riously affected psychology, they demonstrate a very sage type of academic 
expediency." 

One final word is necessary with respect to the subject of prediction. Our 
use of the word “‘nonpredictive” in the phrase “nonpredictive determinism” 
is intended in much the same spirit as we feel Simpson implied it. It applies 
to the present and our present state of knowledge. To what extent cultural 
events will or will not be predictable at some time in the future remains to be 
demonstrated and at present is not itself a subject capable of valid prediction. 
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Two VILLAGEs oF EAsTeRN Uttar Prapess (U. P.), AN 
ANALYSIS OF SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES 


By MORRIS E. OPLER and RUDRA DATT SINGH 


MADHOPUR 


N ADHOPUR is a village in the eastern part of the state of Uttar Pradesh 

in India. It is a community of 1,852 persons occupying an area of 
1,047 acres, of which as much as 802 acres are under cultivation. Some of the 
families of Madhopur have small landed properties outside the village and 
get an additional income from them. Another source of income to the villagers 
is the periodical remittances from the men of Madhopur who go to cities to 
work from time to time. Madhopur has its citizens working in Singapore, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Cawnpur, Allahabad, Banaras, Agra and a number 
of other small cities and towns. But the mainstay of the village economy is 
agriculture. 

The inhabitants of Madhopur are divided into 23 castes and subcastes. 
Socially and economically the Thakurs (Kshattriyas), the second highest 
caste in the Hindu social hierarchy, are the most important group in this 
community. The Brahmans, the only group superior to the Kshattriyas in 
the traditional social organization are very poorly represented in this village. 
There are only two families of Brahmans and they do not have any economic 
status. Chamars, one of the lowest castes, are the largest group, with a mem- 
bership of 636. In respect to numbers the Thakurs are the second strongest 
with 436 members. The Nonias (Earthworkers) occupy the third place with a 
group of 239 persons. There are 116 Ahirs (Cowherds) and 67 Lohars (Black- 
smith-carpenters) in the village. Every other group has less than 50 members. 
Eleven castes have less than 20 members. The names of many of these groups 
are indicative of different occupations which they have traditionally followed 
for a long time. In the days of the self-sufficient economy of this village they 
carried on a barter arrangement and exchanged their services and their handi- 
work for agricultural produce. The old economic and social unit has been 
disorganized since the products of the large-scale industries have begun to 
compete with the crude products of handicraft in the village market. The 
weavers of cotton piece goods, the potter, the blacksmith, the shoemaker and 
the oil pressing group have been more or less adversely affected by this change. 

Through the interaction of a social system of great age and of deep roots, 
a traditional set of economic arrangements between castes, a population 
composed of definite groups and personality types which appear and reappear, 

1 The section on Madhopur was written by Rudra Datt Singh; the second and third sections 
by M. E. Opler. The field-work on which this study is based was supported by Cornell University, 


the Social Science Research Council, the Viking Fund and the Watumull Foundation. 
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a pattern of group life has emerged which seems, when viewed from the 
outside, well structured and stabilized, but which has been, within certain 
limits, in constant flux. Here will be sketched very briefly, with examples 
from the history of Madhopur, how the generalized and popularly accepted 
social organization and behavior patterns connected with Indian life and the 
caste system assume different patterns and change with changing conditions. 

In Madhopur the two families of Brahmans, in spite of their top position 
in the orthodox social scale, are not influential. The reason is that they are 
economically dependent on others. Secondly, there is no individual among 
them who can wield influence on grounds of personal qualities. Therefore, 
all that they command is a formal social respect from others—seats of honor 
and respectful greetings. The more skeptical among the villagers do not care 
to offer them even this much respect. 

The traditionally high social status of the Thakurs (Kshattriyas) is forti- 
fied in this case by their ownership of village land. All the Thakurs of the 
village count descent from one ancestor, its founder. Each of them owns 
some land in the village, since the Hindu law of inheritance provides that an 
equal share of his father’s property go to every son. Over 82% of the land 
is held by the Thakurs as landlords, and they own a large percentage of the 
remainder under one sort of title or another. Our survey shows that quite a 
high percentage of the families of other groups are also agriculturists, culti- 
vating very tiny farms rented from the Thakurs. Those who do not carry on 
agriculture live on the remunerations received for their services to the farmers. 
Looked at from any point of view, the position of the Thakurs is pivotal in 
this community. 

Of the others, the groups that come nearest to the Thakurs in the orthodox 
social hierarchy are the Ahirs (Cowherds), and the Nonias (Earthworkers). 
Rated on the basis of their economic strength the Nonias occupy the second 
and the Ahirs the third place in Madhopur. In respect to numbers the Nonias 
come third and the Ahirs fourth. Local opinion characterizes the Ahirs as 
a physically strong and self-respecting caste. They depend on their organized 
physical strength to make their weight felt in the community. They are the 
caste which has given evidence of greatest restlessness against any control 
from outside their own group. The Nonias, on the other hand, are known 
for their covert resistance to what they consider to be unreasonable au- 
thority and for innate stubbornness. There are only a few instances of violent 
action on their part, though they have several times successfully used what 
may be called passive resistance to win a point. It may be mentioned that 
the resistance, violent or passive, has been generally directed against the 
Thakurs, though sometimes the other important groups have clashed among 
themselves for a slightly more advantageous position in the community. In 
such cases the dominant element has tried to maintain the balance by sup- 
porting one group or the other as required by the situation. 
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Chamars, the low-caste field workers, are numerically the largest group 
in Madhopur. Being untouchables, they have a low place in Hindu society. 
For the most part they live in a social world of their own. We have no evi- 
dence of their interest in the power politics of the village before 1947, the year 
of India’s independence. We have cases illustrating active assertion of their 
will by the Chamars during the pre-independence period, but these were all 
connected with their desire to obtain higher wages or better treatment from 
their employers. In almost all cases they won their point by resorting to 
non-cooperation and strikes. Being badly handicapped socially and eco- 
nomically, they have concentrated in the past on getting a better return for 
their labor. 

The occupational groups like the blacksmith-carpenters, the potters, the 
barbers, the oil-pressers and the betel-sellers include in their jajmani or their 
circle of customers individuals and families of all the castes and subcastes. 
Since their livelihood is dependent on the goodwill of all, they have usually 
taken a neutral stand on controversial matters. None of the occupational 
castes by itself has played a decisive part in the affairs of the Madhopur 
community. One of the cardinal principles in their code of conduct has been 
to avoid active or tacit participation in group controversies in the village. 
Socially, economically, and numerically they have always held an inconse- 
quential position. 

Only once in the history of this community has it happened that a low 
caste untouchable who belonged to the Teli (oil-pressing) group became 
wealthy. He achieved this through ownership of a sugar manufacturing 
business, which he expanded until he employed 75 to 100 persons daily. 
Many in the village, who held such jobs in his business, thus became dependent 
on him, so that as long as his business prospered, he exercised considerable 
influence. It is significant to analyze the social adjustment worked out by this 
individual in these changed circumstances. Being a member of a low-caste 
untouchable minority group he never challenged the higher social status of the 
other groups. He acknowledged their social superiority formally by offering 
them seats of honor and by greeting them with expressions used for superiors. 
Though the Thakurs continued to exercise their influence as a group through 
their control of the village land, the sugar manufacturer acquired considerable 
control over the management of the village affairs. He never openly challenged 
the supremacy of the Thakurs, but indirectly and informally manipulated 
every event in the management of the village affairs. Here we have a good 
example of a low caste family occupying the key position in a community of 
23 high and low castes. 

Since the independence of India in 1947, the national government has ex 
tended the political franchise to every person 21 years old and over, irrespec- 
tive of religion, caste, color or education. This move on the part of the govern- 
ment has brought about a significant change in the psychology of the members 
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of the different castes in Madhopur. The fact that they have now formally 
acquired the right to influence and create the village government has given 
the members of all the groups except the hitherto dominant minority, the 
Thakurs, a tremendous confidence in their power. The realization that every 
one of them has the same right to vote as the wealthiest man in the village, 
has filled them with great hope about a vaguely conceived future. 

In 1949 the people were asked to elect representatives to form the village 
government. The low caste people in Madhopur organized an opposition to 
the ruling Thakurs. The leadership in this move was provided by the Ahirs 
and the Nonias, the castes nearest to the Thakurs in social and economic 
status. They were joined by one of the Brahmans, and by some of the Thakurs 
of low economic status. All the other caste and subcaste groups combined 
with the new party to overthrow the Thakurs. As a result they have formed 
a majority in the governing body of the village, since the economic and social 
power of the Thakurs did not help them much in the new political set up. 

On the other hand, though the new political combination under the 
leadership of aggressive low castes has improved their status in the community, 
the present leaders have not been able to accomplish anything in the sphere 
of organizing an effective village government, or in carrying out any welfare 
work. The representatives of the low-caste group lack training and experience 
in carrying out administrative duties, and the experienced Thakurs who have 
been thrown out by the new group are not cooperating with them. The result 
is a stalemate, in which both sides have begun to realize their limitations. 
The Thakurs know that they can no longer afford to ignore the wishes of the 
low-caste people who can outvote them in any political contest. The low- 
caste leaders who form the majority in the present governing body of Mad- 
hopur have realized that for some time they cannot make headway in the 
management of the village affairs without the experienced guidance of the 
Thakurs; that in spite of their political superiority in the village, they must 
depend on the Thakurs for economic support since this group still holds most 
of the village land. Both seem ready to recede somewhat from their assumed 
positions of political and economic dominance, and work out a new relation- 
ship. The low-caste group is likely to attain a new status and power in the 
Madhopur community, while the high-caste Thakurs are in the process of 
preserving themselves by yielding some ground to the rising Shudras. 


RAMAPUR 


The village which will here be called Ramapur stands near the city of 
Allahabad, at the approximate point where the Ganges and Jumna Rivers 
meet. This, as is well known, is one of the holiest places in India and is, indeed, 
often called “the King of holy places.’”’ Ramapur is an ancient village and the 
villagers claim the site was occupied even before Allahabad was inhabited. 
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A temple to Shiva at one end of the village bears an inscription indicating that 
it was repaired 400 years ago, and local tradition dates it back to the Hindu 
Kings. 

The total land area of the village is a little over a thousand acres and the 
population is a little less than 3,000. In 1901 the population was 1,773; thus 
in 50 years the number of people has nearly doubled. There are now over 
600 Muslims in the village; in 1901 there were 262. Of the Hindus of the 
village, over one-fifth, or 531, are low-caste untouchables. 

The thousand-odd acres of the village are divided into a large number of 
farming plots. At the time of the last general land settlement, in 1871, there 
were 771 of these separate parcels of land shown on the land map. Since then, 
further fragmentation has increased the number by at least 60. To complete 
the statistical picture we might say that the 3,000 people live in 640 houses, 
and the livestock population of the village, bullocks, milk cattle, calves, 
sheep, goats, horses and pigs, is approximately 750. In addition a number of 
Muslims raise poultry. The village boasts of 18 wells for drinking and irriga- 
tion, and its fields are cultivated by approximately 120 ploughs. 

In Ramapur, too, there are a large number of resident castes, twenty-four 
in all. The numerical strength of the castes reflects, to a considerable extent, 
the position of the village on one of India’s great rivers and near a religious 
center. 

Of the Hindu groups the largest numerically is the Mallah or boatman 
caste, numbering over five hundred members, who occupy one of the extensive 
lolas or hamlets of the village. Every Mallah family owns at least one boat; 
many own several. Their chief income derives from taking religious pilgrims 
from one side of the Ganges and Jumna to the other and up and down the 
rivers to various shrines and temples. On important festival days of the 
Hindu calendar great throngs come to the Ganges to bathe or for some 
ceremony. Often the pilgrims wish to be taken for their dip by the boatmen 
to the very point where the waters of the Ganges mingle with those of the 
Jumna, so that they may enter the water in one river, immerse themselves 
and come to the surface in the other. During the month of Magh, which 
overlaps parts of our January and February, a great religious fair, the Magh 
Mela, takes place each year at the Sangam, just across the river from the 
village. In an ordinary year, on important ritual days, over a million people 
may gather at the Sangam. Every twelfth year the occasion is of special 
importance, and then, on the principal days, as many as 4,000,000 people 
may be present. Even during the Magh Mela of the ordinary year the Mallah 
does a rushing business, and may earn from 20 to 40 rupees a day for the 
month. These excellent prospects during at least one month of the year guaran- 
tees him at least an existence, even though business is slack much of the rest 
of the year. 
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As might be expected, the Mallahs take limited interest in agriculture and 
farm very little land in the village, yet one of their members has acquired 
quite a bit of land outside of the village, and as a result is prosperous and 
influential. In the main, however, the Mallahs live along the river and near 
poor, eroded land. They are expert swimmers and fearless boatmen, and the 
poise and stamina of even the children in respect to their calling are truly 
astonishing. As a result of their numbers and their reputation for hardihood 
they are respected and even feared in the village. Few villagers dare to antago- 
nize one of their leaders, a person who has set himself up as something of a 
strong-arm man. This Mallah has excited so much admiration by his gener- 
osity to his friends and his ability to protect them from enemies should they 
get in trouble, that his following extends well beyond his own caste. The 
fact that the Mallahs earn so much of their income by great exertion during 
one short season of the year has not had too happy an effect on their social 
life. The fairly large, concentrated earnings sometimes lead to gambling and 
excess, and the relative quiet of the rest of the year makes for restlessness 
and a search for emotional outlet 

The next largest Hindu group, the Brahmans, the traditional priests of 
Hindu society, number about 500. The numerical strength of the Brahmans 
can be correlated with the demand for ceremonies of all kinds at the Ganges 
and with the existence of so many temples and shrines in the area. For in- 
stance, over 60 of the Brahmans of Ramapur are Pandas, that is, are from 
families which have the hereditary right to carry on ceremonies for the pil- 
grims at the Sangam. Each Panda, or Sangam shrine priest family, has its 
particular insignia, and by this pilgrims from any specific place in India know 
where to go for ceremonial help. Pilgrims come to the Pandas at any time 
throughout the year for various services, often to immerse the ashes of dead 
relatives in the Ganges and to arrange for memorial ceremonies. But again 
it is during the Magh Mela that the Pandas are particularly busy. During 
the slack season the Pandas or their agents travel to the areas from which 
their customers come, collect what has been promised them at the Sangam 
(the pilgrim seldom pays in full what he pledges at the time of the ritual) 
and urge prospective clients to make the trip to the Ganges the next season. 

At the Sangam and at his home in Ramapur the Panda makes elaborate 
preparations for the reception of the pilgrims. He has agents to meet them 
at the railroad stations and direct them to his home or his booth at the Sangam. 
He maintains an elaborate establishment so that he can house them during 
their stay. During the Magh Mela he may rent land from the Municipality of 
Allahabad on which to erect huts of thatch in which to house them. He sees 
that they are led on an extensive tour of all the holy places of the vicinity, 
and often ends by lending them money so they can return to their distant 
homes. In return the pilgrim pledges a sum, usually payable at the next 
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harvest, which is duly set down in a large record book along with much 
other information about the pilgrim. These records, bearing inscriptions 
going back hundreds of years, are kept in large trunks, and visitors delight 
in seeing the evidence of the visit to the Sangam of some honored ancestor. 
The Pandas live in hope that some prominent and wealthy customer from 
their territory will come and offer them a small fortune as religious alms or 
payment, for this has happened more than once. Meanwhile, their critics 
claim, they do what they can to overimpress the average villager and extract 
as much as possible from him. In the main the Pandas are considered a hard 
and mercenary lot, who batten on their hereditary rights and do little more 
than utter a few mantras (prayers) for the pilgrims occasionally. The agents 
whom they hire to do their advertising, to attend the pilgrims and to make the 
collections are considered still more grasping and unscrupulous. 

For their part, the Pandas claim that they must keep up elaborate homes in 
which to accommodate the pilgrims, that their expenses are high and their 
income uncertain. Since no one forces the pilgrims to come to them, their 
services must be desired, they say. In any case the location in Ramapur of 
so many Brahmans who are Pandas means still more seasonal activity and 
prosperity, and points to another group which gets its main income from a 
source other than the land. 

Another important branch of Brahmans in Ramapur, with over 150 
members, is the Mahabrahmans. Mahabrahman means, of course, “‘great 
Brahman,” but today the name is often spoken in derision. At the death of 
a Hindu, two clay vessels are hung in a pipal tree (a variety of fig), and are 
cared for by the chief mourner. From one water drips through a small hole at 
the bottom; in the other a lamp burns. On an appointed day the Mahabrahman 
breaks the jars, feasts under the tree and accepts religious alms in the name of 
the dead person. Although the Mahabrahman is essential for the memorial 
rites, because he is associated with death, in spite of his Brahman status, most 
Hindus treat him in some ways as an untouchable and will not accept water 
and food from his hand. He may not live in many villages. He is often accused, 
half in fun, half seriously, of willing the death of prospective clients. He often 
develops quite a “thick skin’’ and considerable wealth, as is the case with the 
Mahabrahmans of Ramapur. Because of the many memorial services at the 
rriveni or Sangam, they are in constant demand and have become quite 
well-to-do. They, too, have been considered ruthless, hard and capable of 
violence as a group. One of their members has been a “strong man,”’ and is a 
personal rival of the Mallah leader. There have been clashes, both political 
and physical, between the Mahabrahmans and the Mallahs. 

The only Brahmans who own land in the village are two who were given 
small plots by the absentee landlord, but many of them are occupancy or 
hereditary tenants, who either hire laborers to work the land for them, or 
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sub-let the land to other villagers at a handsome profit. Some enter into 
sharecropping arrangements. It must not be thought, however, that no Brah- 
mans carry on agricultural work. It is true that because of the large amount 
of ceremonial activity that goes on in this locality, many of them can find 
adequate employment as priests, but not all are purohits or Pandas. Though 
they will not plow, since they have a caste injunction and religious feeling 
against this, they will carry on other agricultural operations, once this has 
been done by others. 

The next largest Hindu group, with just over 400 members, is the low-caste 
Pasis. Their untouchability is associated with their traditional occupation of 
pig-raising. A minority of the Pasi families of the village now raise pigs, and, 
in an effort to raise the status of the caste, there is now a movement on foot 
among them to discourage this, since most of them actually earn their liveli- 
hood by agricultural day labor. Since, however, the most the family head can 
earn by this means is Rs1/4/- to 1/12/- a day, a sum which, considering pres- 
ent prices, is inadequate to maintain a family, the whole family, father, 
mother and children, must often work during the agricultural season to assure 
a bare living. Sometimes, they are given a small plot of land to cultivate in 
return for steady agricultural labor. If they cease their labor, the land reverts 
to the one who lets them till it. The Pasis are often in debt, and work off 
their debts in part by day labor. Because of their very inferior economic status 
and their low position in the social hierarchy, despite their large numbers, they 
have had little to say about village affairs. But now low income, high prices 
and more contact with the outside have made them restless. There are increas- 
ing murmurs from them against those ‘‘who keep them down” and against 
those who “want them to do all the dirty work.’’ One can hear complaints from 
them that their children are treated with indifference in the village school, 
and that they are not permitted to use certain wells. But they do not yet 
have enough self-confidence and political consciousness to use their votes 
and their numbers effectively to gain additional rights. 

The next largest Hindu caste group of Ramapur is the Ahirs or cattle 
herders, with 260 members. Ahirs are traditionally associated with rugged, 
outdoor life, with robustness and with athletics. These qualities of physical 
strength and aggressiveness, in combination with their fairly large numbers, 
have given them an important place in the village. They have, as a matter 
of fact, held the balance of political power. Until recently they tended to 
side with the Mahabrahmans against the Mallahs, and during this period 
the Mahabrahmans were ascendant. A break with the Mahabrahmans has 
caused them to support the Mallahs lately and now the Mahabrahmans are 
at a serious disadvantage. While the Ahirs are outranked socially by the 
Brahmans, the total absence of Kshattriyas in Ramapur gives them a rather 
high comparative status. Their position is further aided because the father 
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of one of their members, a man who secured some education and acted as an 
agent for an absentee landlord, managed to get a claim honored and his 
name in the land records at the time of a land transaction. As a result the son 
owns some 50 acres, and is the only villager who has actual ownership of any 
substantial portion of village land. This Ahir is now the headman of the village 
and the leader of the village panchayat, something that indicates the impor- 
tance of land ownership and agricultural wealth in villages such as these. 

Another occupational caste quite well represented in the village is the 
Kachhi or vegetable gardeners, with 157 members. They are touchables or 
clean Shudras, and are therefore of medium social status in the village 
hierarchy. They engage in intensive gardening on about five acres of land, 
and these five acres are the only agricultural land of the village regularly 
irrigated in the dry season. The Kachhis are noted for their industry and steady 
work habits. No sooner is one crop out of their fields than they plant another. 
They make a great virtue of their persistent labor, and disclaim interest in 
politics or general village affairs. In Ramapur they are a somewhat neutral 
force in the power structure. Their numbers are fairly large but not large 
enough to permit them to act alone. They have no caste tradition for educa- 
tion or advancement. They have reasonably good land and nearby wells for 
irrigation. They have a ready market, both inside and outside the village for 
their produce. Their social rank is high enough so that no subservient tasks 
to others are called for. They are fairly independent and desire essentially to 
be let alone. This was one group of the village for which little striving or sharp 
dissatisfaction was noted. 

Ramapur has 115 resident Chamars, not nearly so many as Madhopur. 
These low-caste untouchables are mostly employed as day laborers in agricul- 
tural work. They are also the cobblers of the village, and the Chamar women 
carry on their traditional work of caring for a woman and her new-born child 
for the first days after the birth. Associated with their low social standing are 
a number of disagreeable tasks which fall to their lot, such as taking offal 
to the fields to use as fertilizer and disposing of the carcasses of dead animals. 
The Chamars of Ramapur thus far seem resigned to their lot. They are poor, 
dependent, illiterate, and too few in number to press demands as a separate 
group. 

The only other Hindu group in Ramapur of any size is the Nai or barber 
caste. They number 64, a large group for so specialized an occupation. The 
proximity of the Ganges and the Sangam is again the clue to the size and 
relative prosperity of this caste. It is an act of religious merit for the Hindu 
to have the head shaved at the Ganges and to leave the hair in the river or 
the river bed, so that most of the devout pilgrims go through this head- 
shaving ritual, which for many ceremonies is prescribed. At the time of the 
Magh Mela, scores of barbers are thus busily engaged in this work from 
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morning till night in a special, large compound. The Nais of the area have 
prospered, and, with prosperity, there is the usual attempt at upward caste 
mobility. Today the barbers are trying to free themselves from a number of 
traditional practices which they consider distasteful, such as shaving the face 
of a dead man and washing the body. Not long ago the general assembly of the 
barbers of the area issued a proclamation listing what their members must 
stop doing, and the local group are trying to obey the order as far as possible 
without alienating their customers. 

The other Hindu groupings of the village are all small, and exert only 
minor influence. They include Bhujas (grain parchers), Lohars (carpenter- 
smiths), Tamolis (betel-sellers), Banias (small merchants), Sonars (gold and 
silversmiths), Kohars (potters) and others. 

A word should be said about the Muslims. Together, they number more 
than any one Hindu caste in the village, but they are divided into caste-like 
groups, observe social distinctions in spite of any injunctions of Islam to the 
contrary, and live in three hamlets which are quite separate in some respects, 
even though they have a common mosque. The Muslims have little land to 
cultivate. They have grown and prospered because some time ago a Muslim 
of the village, who was the cook of a high British official in the area, became 
his well-liked and trusted servant. The son of the cook became the jailer at 
Naini, a place made famous by Pandit Nehru’s incarceration there, and other 
Muslims of the village soon found posts at the jail or at other government 
establishments of the vicinity. The house built by the jailer is still the most 
substantial dwelling in the village. But jobs “in service’”’ have fallen off, and 
the Muslims feel that their young people are not likely to receive preferment 
for such employment in the future. Because of their landless condition and 
their growing population, they are particularly disturbed about their future 
prospects. Quite a number of them have found employment in transporting 
pilgrims to the Ganges from a railroad station several miles away in small, 
two-wheeled horse-drawn vehicles. 


COMPARISONS 


In some respects, as one would expect of villages in the same general part 
of the same state, Ramapur and Madhopur are quite similar. They compare 
very closely in land area. In each case all possible arable land is given over to 
agriculture. In each case fragmentation of land holdings has continued to a 
serious extent. Each has about the same total number of resident castes. 

But here the similarity ceases. There are many more wells for irrigation 
and much more irrigating and double cropping in Madhopur than at Ramapur. 
The farmers of Madhopur raise rice, sugar cane and maize in addition to the 
products which are found at Ramapur. Cultivation is, on the whole, more 
intensive and painstaking at Madhopur. And yet, while Madhopur seems to 
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have an excess of people and too little work and opportunity for them, Rama- 
pur has by far the larger population. The explanation is that Madhopur is a 
village isolated from any large center. It depends for the total support of its 
population on the land, and those who cannot make a living based ultimately 
on the productivity of the land must leave for some other place. The proximity 
of Allahabad and to the Sangam saves Ramapur. Without the jobs and the 
income that come to the villagers from these places Ramapur, with its chang- 
ing and eroded river bank, its greater danger of flood, and its fewer sources of 
irrigation water could not support even as large a population as is listed for 
Madhopur. 

The existence of a large Muslim population in Ramapur and a very small 
one in Madhopur gives a much different cultural coloring to the two places. 
The mosque, the graveyards, the more pronounced seclusion of the women, 
among other things, lend a special cast to the Muslim quarter of Ramapur, 
and remind one that the people here are not integrated into one pattern of 
living. This is accentuated these days by the anxiety of the Muslims over 
reports of any troubles between India and Pakistan, or of Muslim-Hindu 
outbreaks within India. 

While there are about the same number of castes in each of the two villages, 
those groups which are particularly important in one village are either absent 
or are poorly represented in the other. Thus the Thakurs and Nonias, who are 
engaged in a struggle for political power in Madhopur, are not found at all 
in Ramapur. On the other hand the Brahmans and the Mallahs, who are so 
influential in Ramapur, are lacking or have only token representation in 
Madhopur. In one village the large, underprivileged group is composed of 
Chamars: in the other the Pasis stand in this relative position. Only the Ahirs 
or herders of cattle seem to have a somewhat comparable place in the two 
villages. 

One of the marked contrasts between the two villages has to do with the 
pattern of land ownership. Almost all the land of Madhopur is owned by one 
resident caste, the Thakurs, while nearly all the land of Ramapur is held by 
absentee landlords. The ownership of land, the income and prestige it confers, 
the need of others for some small plot to till, gave the Thakurs of Madhopur 
unique standing and absolute control over all others of the village. In the first 
surge of self-assertion following independence and political reforms, the 
alignment at Madhopur was primarily a matter of renters of land versus 
owners of land. 

At Ramapur social distinction and power growing out of the ownership of 
land could only exist for a very few people. The person who owned most 
land in the village, indeed, was a man who came from the Ahirs, a group of 
medium social status. Social distinctions, in Ramapur, have therefore not. been 
as sharp as at Madhopur. Factors of wealth, of numbers, and of traditional 
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social rank have not been combined with land ownership to advance the power 
of any group in Ramapur as has been the case at Madhopur. Consequently 
sheer numbers and personalities have been more important in the power 
structure at Ramapur. 

These differences are reflected in the contrasting receptions in the two 
villages accorded political and land reforms. Since land has been such an 
important factor in social status and social control in Madhopur, the new 
land laws are being watched with keen interest by the people there, while 
an attitude of indifference concerning them prevails at Ramapur. At Mad- 
hopur a lively struggle is under way for political control of the village council 
and village assembly. In Ramapur, on the other hand, where individuals 
still command a personal following and influence policy quite apart from the 
formal structures set up by the state and central governments, it seemed 
impossible to obtain a sufficient turnout at the village assembly to transact 
business. 

Some pains have been taken to emphasize the striking differences between 
these two villages because there has been a tendency to assume that Indian 
villages are all much alike, and that programs for them can be uniformly 
developed and uniformly applied with an expectation of fairly uniform results. 
The truth is that even in the same general area there are widely different 
types of villages, varying according to caste constitution, land area, popula- 
tion, land ownership patterns, degree of isolation, and traditions, and that the 
various types react to the same stimuli differently. 
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A New ConcepTuaAL SCHEME FOR PREHISTORIC CULTURES IN 
THE SOUTHWESTERN UNITED STATES! 


By HIROSHI DAIFUKU 


HE southwest has been considered a distinctive cultural province in 

the United States from very early times. It is, today, a ready laboratory 
for archeological, social and cultural anthropological research. However, a 
casual examination of current theories in southwestern archeology reveals 
considerable conflict among several different schools of thought. It is clearly 
apparent that the area lacks a coherent conceptual scheme which has found 
acceptance among the majority of workers in the field. The need of constant 
re-examination of current hypotheses and theories is particularly crucial in 
the southwestern area which, besides its intrinsic importance, has been the 
training ground for many leading workers in all fields of anthropology. 

Archeological studies have demonstrated for the southwest a long chrono- 
logical sequence of development which, in established detail, is without equal 
in the New World. The earliest cultures were hunting and gathering in econ- 
omy. Of these the Lindenmeier Site in Colorado, which is the best known, 
may be taken as an example. It was a culture apparently specialized for the 
hunting of large Pleistocene animals, particularly an extinct species of bison, 
Bison taylori. Located in the same geological horizon at this site were skeletons 
of mammoth and camel which may also have been hunted by men who made 
the Folsom fluted points. 

With the coming of modern climatic conditions there resulted a gradual 
disappearance of large game in the southwest which had to depend upon 
adequate sources of feed and water. There probably followed a corresponding 
shift in ecology where the gathering of wild fruits and plants assumed equal 
importance with hunting. Generally the Cochise culture is considered to be 
representative of this level. Three stages of the Cochise have been defined. 
The earliest, the Sulphur Spring Stage, has been dated c. 8000 B.c. by Antevs.’ 
The most interesting aspect of this cultural level is the total absence of projec- 
tile points and the presence of grinding stones which were probably used to 
prepare wild seeds. The presence of split and burned animal bones demon- 
strates that hunting was still important. Among the animals hunted were 
such extinct forms as horse, B. taylori, and mammoth. 

In the two succeeding stages, the Chiricahua and the San Pedro, all 
faunal remains represent living species. It is possible that there should be a 
redefinition of Cochise culture, for there now exists a considerable gap in 


' I wish to express my appreciation to Dr. J. O. Brew and Mr. Watson Smith of the Peabody 
Museum, Harvard University for their kindness in reading this article and for their suggestions 
and criticisms which helped to clarify certain issues. 

? Sayles and Antevs, 1941, p. 55. 
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time between the Sulphur Spring Stage and the Chiricahua and San Pedro 
according to the latest dates given by Antevs.*® Recent work at the site of Wet 
Leggett in western New Mexico seems to show that Chiricahua artifacts 
appear to date from 3000 to 1500 B.c. instead of the original estimates of 
8000 to 3000 B.c. At the site of Bat Cave in New Mexico confirmation of the 
new dates was found when Chiricahua artifacts were present in levels dated 
from 3000 to 1000 B.c. At the same site Antevs has dated the San Pedro arti- 
facts from 700 B.c. to a.p. 500, a considerable revision upward from his 
original dates of 3000 B.c. to 500 B.c. 

Originally it was believed that the people possessing culture at the Cochise 
level lacked domesticated plants. It is possible that the Chiricahua and San 
Pedro stages may represent a cultural level characterized by the cultivation 
of plants. The finds of a primitive pod-pop corn in Bat Cave at levels dated 
at least 2000 B.c. by Antevs* suggest that the late stages of Cochise culture 
may represent a basic level from which developed more elaborate cultures. 

The cultivation of plants is generally presumed to become a more impor- 
tant factor in southwestern economy by the beginning of the Christian era. 
There followed a resultant differentiation of cultures, some groups becoming 
sedentary farmers while others continued the old semi-nomadic hunting and 
gathering pattern. Following this period several regional developments took 
place among the agricultural peoples of which two are universally accepted 
as major cultural groupings. 

The first to be defined was the Pueblo culture at the famous conference 
in Pecos, New Mexico, in 1927.6 For our purposes the original definitions of 
the Pecos Periods are as follows: 

Basket Maker I, or Early Basket Maker—a postulated (and perhaps recently dis- 
covered) stage, pre-agricultural, yet adumbrating later developments. 

Basket Maker II, or Early Basket Maker—the agricultural, atlatl using, non-pottery 
using stage, as described in many publications. 

Late Basket Maker, Basket Maker III, or Post Basket Maker—the pit or slab house 
building, pottery making stage (the three Basket Maker stages were characterized by 
a long-headed population, which did not practice skull deformation). 

Pueblo I, or Proto-Pueblo—the first stage during which cranial deformation was 
practiced, vessel neck corrugation was introduced, and villages composed of rectangular 
living-rooms of true masonry were developed. 

Pueblo II—the stage marked by widespread geographical extension of life in small 
villages; corrugation often elaborate technique, extended over the whole surface of 
cooking vessels. 

Pueblo III, or Great Period—the stage of large communities, great development of 
the arts, and growth of intensive local specialization. 

Puello IV, or Proto-Historic—the stage characterized by contraction of the area 

3’ Wormington, 1949, p. 90. 

4 Mangelsdorf and Smith, 1949; Wormington, o/. cit., p. 100. 

5 Kidder, 1927, pp. 557-558. 
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occupied; by the gradual disappearance of corrugated wares; and, in general, decline® 
from the preceding cultural peak. 
Pueblo V, or Historic—the period from A.D. 1600 to the present. 


Early investigation of Pueblo culture was concentrated in the San Juan 
region. A tendency to consider it the nuclear area for Pueblo culture resulted, 
and there appeared in literature the so-called “San Juan” hypothesis. The 
basic assumption of the hypothesis was that all developments found in Pueblo 
culture originated in the northern drainage of the San Juan, relegating all 
existing Pueblo groups in Arizona and New Mexico to a peripheral position 
in the historical development of their culture. Brew’ has pointed out that 
the concept of the San Juan as a nuclear area was based upon the erroneous 
assumption that it developed out of a large amount of evidence. Actually, 
he adds, after a careful survey of the literature, it is apparent that: “(1) the 
number of sites dug is small; (2) the size of most archeological operations has 
been small; and (3) a large part of the work done, although it prepared the 
ground in one way or another, has not given us the chronological data or 
analyzed data which are necessary for the reconstruction of a satisfactory 
story of cultural development.” 

At the Gila Pueblo Conference in 1931 Gladwin presented the concept of 
Hohokam culture, as a configuration distinct from the Pueblo. Five periods 
were named and defined as follows: 


Pioneer—agriculture was the basic economy. Domiciliary structures were large 
square houses with semi-subterranean floors. Pottery was made by the paddle-and- 
anvil method and two varieties characterized this period—a thin plain ware and a red 
ware, 

Colonial—the most spectacular achievement of this period was the development 
of an extensive irrigation system. Mexican cultural elements such as ball courts, pyrite 
plaques or mirrors and carved stone vessels made this period conspicuously different 
from the rest of the southwest. Domiciliary structures were rectangular in shape. 

Sedentary—mosaic and shell work attained their peak. Cast copper bells probably 
imported from Mexico were present. Palettes, ball courts and “mirrors” continued. 
Toward the end of this period ball courts were reduced in size and some of the villages 
were enclosed within compound walls. 

Classic—a Pueblo people, the Saladoans, invaded the area and apparently lived 
in harmony with the Hohokam people, although each group seems to have preserved 
its own cultural patterns. The great irrigation systems of the Gila and the Salt at- 
tained their maximum development. 

Recent—the Salado people disappeared. Hohokam culture seems to have broken 


6 The “decline” represents a contraction in area, and at one time the term “Regressive 
Pueblo” was frequently used as a synonym for Pueblo IV. The old term is now considered un 
satisfactory, and Morris has suggested “Renaissance Pueblo” in its place in view of the new com- 
munity developments and new techniques in pottery manufacture which developed during this 


period. 7 Brew, 1946, p. 16. 
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down. This period is not well known. No dendrochronological chronology has been 
established for the Hohokam. 


Present dates are primarily estimates about which a fair amount of dispute 
exists. However, there is no question of its status as a cultural configuration 
the equivalent of the Pueblo. 

A third cultural configuration, the Mogollon, has been proposed in recent 
years to have equal status with the Pueblo and the Hohokam in the south- 
west. The Mogollon is characterized, together with the Hohokam and Pueblo, 
by the possession of agriculture and pottery. The status of Mogollon as 
another major cultural configuration has been the subject of debate from its 
introduction. The following characteristics of Mogollon culture are among 
the most important of those originally listed by Haury.* 


Economy—hunting and agriculture were of equal importance. 

Physical type—a distinct physical type, the “Caddoan,” which was characterized 
by “undeformed brachycephaly combined with a conspicuously low cranial vault,” 
was believed to have been characteristic of Mogollon culture. 

House type—deep pit houses which were first rounded, then rectangular in floor 
plan. They were entered through long inclined passages. Larger semi-subterrancan 
structures which were possibly ceremonial were also found. 

Pottery—Mogollon Red-on-brown; a highly polished red ware named San Francisco 
Red; a plain ware (Alma Plain) which was frequently heavily scored and neck-banded. 

Bone—notched awls. 


There is a group of archeologists in the southwest who claim for the 
Mogollon culture the status of a ‘‘basic culture.” There are several weaknesses 
in their position. To begin with, “‘basic culture” is a term first proposed by 
McGregor® who defined it as follows: 


... the base or foundation upon which later cultures might have been built. 
Thus a basic culture might be defined as the earliest definite culture from which others 
may be traced. To do this with accuracy it is necessary to be able to show that the 
later people are definitely, even genetically, related to the first or earliest known group 


It is impossible to use the term “‘basic culture” as defined. If a “basic 
culture”’ is ‘the earliest definite culture from which others may be traced,” 
one would logically be faced with the difficulty of going back in time to attempt 
to discover the level where culture first began at some infra-sapiens level. 
Furthermore, to require that to define a “basic culture’”’ with accuracy “‘it is 
necessary to be able to show that the later people are definitely, even geneti- 
cally, related to the first or earliest known group” is absurd. Even if one were to 
use the term as it was originally intended—to distinguish between the Mogol- 
lon, Hchokam and Pueblo levels—the genetic requirement imposes impossible 
standards. 

Moreover, the work of Seltzer and other investigators has demonstrated 


® Haury, 1936, pp. 79-130. ® McGregor, 1941, p. 120. 
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the presence of a single physical type in this area. Seltzer'® found that careful 
measurements of the length-breadth index, the nasion prosthion, among 
others, demonstrated the close similarity of the so-called ‘“‘dolichocephalic 
Basket Makers” and the “brachycephalic Pueblo” people. Essentially, 
measurements of undeformed skulls from both early and late cultural levels 
were found to be mesocephalic. He then proposed the term “Southwest 
Plateau” to describe the physical type found in the Basket Maker—Pueblo 
levels. 

Haury’s and Gladwin’s early claims for a distinct physical type associated 
with the Mogollon culture, the “Caddoan,” was based on very inadequate 
evidence—one measured skull and observation of forty-eight others which 
were in too poor condition to be measured. It is significant that no other 
worker in the Mogollon area has substantiated their claim. Instead, the 
physical type which Seltzer has classified as “Southwest Plateau” has been 
consistently reported in the Mogollon culture area. 

It is apparent that there has been uncritical acceptance of a concept which 
has been defined in unworkably absolute terms. Any culture, insofar as 
it occupies a definite area of space and period of time, has only relative 
associations with cultures which have preceded or followed it. The use of the 
term “‘basic culture’”’ has led to major semantic confusion, and is one of the 
several factors which has precluded agreement over the status of what is 
known as Mogollon culture. 

House building as a trait has also proven to be an unsatisfactory criterion 
of distinction between Mogollon and Pueblo cultures. There are many general 
resemblances in pit house construction, and the similarities are particularly 
striking between sites south of the Mogollon Rim and in the southern margin 
of the recognized central Pueblo area. The coincidence of traits has caused 
Haury" recently to state: “I am willing to concede, however, that house 
building is so generic a feature and so environmentally determined that its 
evolution was largely local (as can be shown) after the introduction of the pit 
house, probably from ihe Old World.” 

At present, the strongest argument advanced for claims of independent 
status on the part of the Mogollon-is-a-basic-culture school is based upon 
pottery. In general the Mogollon area is characterized by the presence of brown 
ware (polished, unslipped ware with an “‘oxidized surface’) as the common 
utility type. In the Pueblo cultural area, the common utility type is an 
unpolished coarse gray. However, the manufacture of unslipped, polished 
wares as well as slipped red wares is not found exclusively in the Mogollon 
area. An unslipped red ware—the Abajo Orange ware—is found as an “‘indige- 
nous” ware in the western San Juan during Basket Maker III times. Another 
unslipped ‘“‘red’’ ware, La Plata, is found in the eastern Pueblo region and 
also belongs to the Basket Maker III period. Furthermore, there is also a 


© Brew, 1946, pp. 67-73. " Haury, 1945, p. 56. 
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slipped red ware which is very much like the San Francisco Red of the Mogol- 
lon except that the clay used is essentially the same found in the common, 
coarse plain ware, Lino Gray. This ware is described in the forthcoming 
report on Site 264 in the Jeddito Valley, Northeastern Arizona.” It was also 
found by Kidder and Gurnsey in Marsh Pass, Arizona. Apparently the differ- 
ence between the two areas is due to emphasis rather than to use of exclusive 
techniques. 

Pottery, in spite of its importance for archeology in the interpretation 
of chronological and other data, after all has a minor part in the configuration 
of traits found among a people. The difference found between the Pueblo 
and the Mogollon is apparently more than an expression of a difference in 
content. Martin,” one of the protagonists of the Mogollon-is-a-basic-culture 
school, has expressed this difference as follows: The Mogollon is, 


. . . an undeveloped, unsophisticated, unalloyed, unvarnished, homespun kind of cul- 
ture with no striking or dramatic features. The general Mogollon cultural pattern was 
unadorned and lowly and based on almost minimal requirements. It was homogeneous, 
non-expansive in that it sought no, or few, contacts with other cultures... . I have 
the feeling that the Mogollones never became intimate with agriculture, or with house- 
building or even with pottery, but continued to use their old household goods—stone 
artifacts, inherited from Cochise days; and when Anasazi influence drifted into the 
Mogollon area, the resistance of the Mogollon culture was so mild that the Anasazi 
culture became the dominant one. 


It is a fair question whether such differences between the Mogollon and 
the Pueblo should be compared on the basis of Pueblo culture as defined by the 
San Juan, or by the Mogollon as defined by its southern limits. A possible 
solution was recently proposed by Reed." He states that southwestern pre- 
history should not be interpreted in terms of either the “San Juan” or the 
““Mogollon-is-a-purely-basic-and-early” assumption. Instead, he suggests 
that the forested mountain zone of eastern-central Arizona was the area of 
central development. 

This suggested reorientation essentially places the contiguous southern 
limits of the Pueblo and the northern limits of the Mogollon as the nuclear 
area of development. Thus, the San Juan and the southern Mogollon would 
be relegated to a position as specialized peripheral variants of the nuclear 
cultural area. This would place the modern “‘Western Pueblo” in or near the 
primary center of the past Pueblo culture. If what is understood by the term 
““Mogollon” is considered to be a southern variant of the nuclear culture, 
there is no reason why the term cannot be retained as a synonym for the 
“southern” Pueblo. Perhaps Puebloan can be used as a collective term to 
refer to the entire cultural area—that is, Pueblo and Mogollon. One can then 


2% Peabody Museum Papers, Harvard University, in press. 
8 Martin, 1943, p. 124. “4 Reed, 1950, pp. 128-129. 
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refer to the San Juan Pueblo or the Kayenta Pueblo on the one hand or to the 
San Francisco Mogollon on the other as Puebloan sub-cultures. 

It is obvious that the term “basic culture”’ is of little value in the present 
discussion. As defined, it may have been valuable as long as there was reason 
to believe in the association of distinct physical types with a particular sub- 
culture. This has since been demonstrated to be a false assumption. The 
definition of culture by Tylor" 


Culture is that complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, 
custom and any other capabilities acquired by man as a member of society, 


may be used in its place. Alternatively the following definition of culture as 
a descriplive concept, which has been recently proposed, may also serve.” 

A culture is a historically derived system of explicit and implicit designs for living, 
which tends to be shared by all or specially designated members of a group. 


In terms of this definition the following conceptual scheme is suggested to 
resolve existing conflicts:'* 


I. Elementary Southwestern Culture (ca. 3000 B.c.—A.p. 1)'® 

Definition: A culture where the cultivation of plants was absent or of secondary 
importance. This cultural level was the basis for future general development. 

A. Characteristic features of the Elementary Southwestern Culture 

1. Hunting and gathering of primary importance 
2. The cultivation of plants as a possible food economy 
B. Examples of this cultural level would be the San Augustin of Bat Cave, the 
Cochise culture, etc. 
II. Formative Southwestern Culture (ca. A.D. 1—A.p. 700) 

Definition: A culture shared among several groups which were characterized by 
similar traditions, economy, and a configuration of traits which foreshadowed 
future specialized regional developments in the southwest. 

A. Characteristic features of the Formative Southwestern Culture 

1. The use of semi-subterranean domiciliary units which varied in shape from 
the quadrangular to the circle, and were probably of ultimate Asiatic 
origin. 

2. Maize agriculture 

3. Use and manufacture of pottery. Several techniques were mastered—the 
manufacture of red slipped wares, of polished “brown” wares, of gray or 
white wares and “smudged”’ wares. 


% Brew, op. cit. © Tyler, 1898, p. 1. 

7 Kluckhohn and Kelly, 1945, p. 97. 

18 This scheme owes its inspiration to the present tendency in Middle and South American 
archeology to conceptualize cultural development in broad configurations; cf. “A Reappraisal of 
Peruvian Archeology,” assembled by Wendell C. Bennett, Memoirs of the Society for American 
Archeology, Vol. XIII, No. 4, Part 2, April, 1948. 

18 Dates are only suggested, with full realization particular traits abandoned in one area 
may have been retained in others. 
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4. A common use of ritual figurines among the Pioneer Hohokam, the Mogol- 
lon and the Basker Maker sub-cultures. 

B. Cultural levels involved during this period were 

1. Puebloan: Basket Maker levels of northern Pueblo and the Mogollon or 
Southern Pueblo. 

2. Hohokam: Pioneer Period. 

III. Florescent Southwestern Cultures (ca. 700-1300) 
Definition: A bimodal cultural development wherein the specialized configurations 
of traits seen in anticipatory form in the preceding period attained full fruition. 
A. Characteristic features of the Florescent Southwestern Cultures 

1. A dual cultural configuration—-the Puebloan and the Hohokam. 

2. Puebloans: The appearance and growth of masonry pueblos or communal 
domiciliary structures. Pottery manufacture attained its best development 
in technique and decoration. The semi-subterranean structure was then a 
“‘kiva,” primarily religious in function. 

3. Hohokam: Irrigation agriculture, the acquisition of such “Mexican” traits 
as ball courts, mosaic work, etc. 

B. Cultural levels which were involved during this period were 
1. Puebloan: Pueblo I-III 
2. Hohokam: Colonial and Sedentary periods 
IV. Fusion Period of Southwestern Cultures (ca. 1300-1600) 
Definition: A period characterized by the contraction of the Puebloan and 
Hohokam cultural areas. 
A. Characteristic features of the Fusion Period 

1. Puebloan area: the San Juan abandoned in the north, with the contraction 
resulting in the people living in their present location. By the time of the 
arrival of the Spaniards the Mogollon area or the Southern Pueblo had 
also been abandoned. 

2. In the Hohokam area, the arrival of the “Salado” people, a Puebloan group. 
Large structures were built and the irrigation system attained its maximum 
development. The “Classic” period is estimated to end ca. A.p. 1400. The 
modern Pima and Papago have been suggested to be survivals of the Hoho- 
kam.”° 

3. An apparent increase and expansion of the “‘wild’’ Athapascan tribes—the 
Apache and Navaho—at the expense of the sedentary peoples. 

B. Cultural levels involved in this period 

1. Puebloan: Pueblo IV 

2. Hohokam: Classic 


The organization proposed above does not involve marked skewing of the 
material or information at hand. It re-orients and attempts to place in a 
coherent scheme many suggestions offered in the past. 

There will probably be little controversy over the “Elementary South- 


*° Haury, 1950, p. 164, points out although the archeology of the period between a.p. 1400- 
1700 is unknown, the maize found at Ventana Cave shows no resemblance to the type now grown 
by the Pueblo people. It does resemble early Basket Maker type maize and is similar to the type 
now grown by the Pima and Papago. 
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western Culture.” However, considerable controversy might ensue from the 
second or “Formative Southwestern” cultural level. This concept implies a 
fundamental and general similarity during this period. Some intimation of 
this has already appeared in the literature. Admittedly the early chronology 
of Hohokam culture is still a matter of dispute. Roberts™ has proposed a 
correlation of the Pioneer Period of Hohokam with Basket Maker III, and 
did this on the basis of intrusive sherd association in the marginal areas of the 
Hohokam. Further suggestive confirmation is found in the present tendency 
to equate pottery of the Pioneer Hohokam with Mogollon ceramics. Haury” 
has recently pointed out: “It is clear that early Mogollon and Hohokam 
culture become more and more alike as one inspects older and older material.” 
Gladwin* has gone further and considers pottery found in Pioneer Hohokam 
to be Mogollon in “tradition” and thinks the Hohokam culture, following 
the Pioneer Period, resulted from the coming of peoples from the high cul- 
tural areas to the south. Sayles™ has also mentioned the presence of some 
analogies between Cochise lithic artifacts and Basket Maker II materials in 
the north. A further suggestion for the prevailing unity of culture at this 
level is found in maize. Ventana Cave™ excavations have revealed the corn 
grown in the Hohokam area was similar to the primitive type found in Basket 
Maker sites. 

The ‘‘Florescent Southwestern” cultural period which followed was an 
outgrowth of the Formative. Some of the marginal areas continued the pat- 
tern of living found in the Formative Period. However, there was clear bimodal 
distribution of traits during this period—the Hohokam with its strong 
Mexican “‘flavor,”’ and the indigenous Puebloan with its multi-room masonry 
structures. 

An explanation for this pattern of development lies in some suggestive 
evidence that the distinctive elements of the Colonial and Sedentary Hohokam 
may have come up the west coast of Mexico.” These elements, such as the 
three-quarter grooved axe, “mirrors,” ball courts, etc., are not found in the 
Puebloan area. On the other hand the western coast of Mexico seems to lack 
evidence of contact between the Puebloan and the higher cultures of Central 
Mexico during this and earlier periods. An alternative route to the southwest 
would be the Spanish Colonial Camino Real from Durango, Mexico, which led 
to their colonies in western New Mexico. This route began in Durango and 
followed the tributaries and valleys of the Rio Nazca and Rio Conchos through 
the central Mexican plateau. Eventually the Conchos flows into the Rio 
Grande about eighty miles upstream from the Big Bend. This route, preferred 
by the Spanish during the 17th and 18th centuries, must have been used in 
Pre-Columbian times. An additional reason for suggesting this route lies in 
the Ventana Cave studies of maize. The maize discovered in early levels at 


1 Roberts, 1937, pp. 20-21. ” Haury, 1945, p. 67 *% Gladwin, 1948, p. 236. 
* Sayles and Antevs, 1941, p. 26. % Haury, 1950. * Kelly, I., 1943. 
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this site is similar to the ancient Basket Maker cereal and is still grown by the 
modern Pima and Papago. On the other hand, the maize grown in the Pueblo 
area today is very different from the early Basket Maker type, and is the 
product of modification due to the continual introduction of new genetic 
strains. It logically follows these new genetic strains did not pass through the 
Hohokam area and may have been introduced through north-central Mexico. 
The existence of two major routes for diffusion of high cultural traits from 
Mexico into the southwest may explain why the Puebloan ceremonial and 
material complex differs so strikingly from the Hohokam. 

The “Fusion Period” which followed was characterized by a contraction 
of the area occupied by the sedentary peoples. This resulted in heightened 
contact and many technical improvements. However, it seemed to have been 
a period of stress correlated with a long drought, arroyo cutting and perhaps 
a growing pressure of nomadic tribes. Several favorable areas were abandoned 
during this period. The Fusion Period ended with the coming of the Spaniards 
and the beginning of the ‘‘Historic Period” in the American southwest. 
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Respect BEHAVIOR ON Ponape: AN ETHNOLINGUISTIC StupyY! 
By PAUL L. GARVIN and S. H. RIESENBERG 


HIS paper is concerned with describing verbal and nonverbal patterns 

of respect in Ponapean culture, and with pointing out some of the signifi- 
cant parallels between the two, as well as showing the functional integration 
of verbal patterns into the basic framework of nonverbal culture. 

The natives of Ponape are organized into more than twenty matrilineal, 
totemic, and exogamous clans. The island is divided into five independent 
tribes, often called districts in the literature: Kiti, Sokehs, Net, Uh, and 
Madolenihm.? In each of these there are two lines of chiefs, headed respec- 
tively by officials called Nahnmwarrki and Nahnken. Each is organized on 
a feudal basis, being subdivided into a number of sections whose heads are 
appointed by, and formerly held their posts under, the principal tribal chiefs. 
Most of the sections are organized similarly to the tribes, with their own lines 
of titles; they are further subdivided into farmsteads, occupied by separate 


! The high volcanic island of Ponape lies in the eastern Caroline Islands. The main island of 
Ponape, together with a number of basaltic, alluvial, and artificial islands in the lagoon and 
some coral islets in the encircling reef, has an area of about 129 square miles. The population 
numbered in 1947 approximately 5,700, of whom about 1,200 persons were natives of other 
islands in the Carolines. 

This paper is based on the results of the authors’ participation in the Coordinated Investiga- 
tion of Micronesian Anthropology, under the sponsorship of the Pacific Science Board of the 
National Research Council, June-December 1947 for Garvin, June 1947—January 1948 for Riesen 
berg. In addition to the sponsoring agency, many agencies of the U. S. Navy and other branches 
of the U. S. Government extended their support to make this research project possible, all of 
which is hereby gratefully acknowledged. The publication of this paper was in part made possible 
by a subsidy from Faculty Research Committee, which is likewise hereby gratefully acknowledged. 

? In this paper, the recommendations of the ad-hoc Committee on Ponapean Orthography, 
George P. Murdock, Chairman, memorandum of August 4, 1948, are followed as regards the 
spelling, in the body of the text, of native names and terms commonly used in the ethnographic 
literature on Ponape. In all other cases, Garvin’s transcription is followed for all the forms tran 
scribed or retranscribed, by Garvin. A few forms collected by Riesenberg and unknown to Gar 
vin are cited in the former’s transcription and indicated by daggers (f); one or two forms cited 
after Hambruch, 1932-36, are indicated by double daggers (1). 

Garvin’s phonemic symbols have the following values: 

Vowels: a, low vowel (cf. French aller); 9, mid-open back vowel (“open o,” cf. French mort); 
¢, mid-open front vowel (“open e,” cf. French mére); 0, mid-closed back vowel (“closed 0,” cf. 
French peau); e, mid-closed front vowel (“open e,” cf. French été); u, high back vowel (cf. pool); 
i, high front vowel (cf. peel); a, indeterminate vowel (cf. second vowel in paddock). Diacritics: 
- (raised dot), vowel length; ’ (acute accent), primary stress; ‘ (grave accent), secondary stress; 

(superscript arc), joining of several words run together in the same stress group. Consonants: 
p, voiceless lenis bilabial stop; ¢, voiceless lenis dental stop; f, voiceless retroflex stop (as in some 
Indic dialects); k, voiceless lenis velar stop; s, dental sibilant; m, bilabial nasal; m, dental nasal; 
y, velar nasal; r, tongue-trip trill; /, lateral; w, bilabial semi-vowel; y, palatal semi-vowel. For a 
statement of Ponapean Grammar, see Garvin, 1951a. 
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households. In theory all the land within a tribal area belonged ultimately to 
the Nahnmwarrki and Nahnken, who received regular tribute and whose 
rule was absolute; since 1912, when private deeds of land ownership were 
issued by the Germans, this has not been true. 

The two lines of tribal chiefs are each composed of a similar series of titles 
which have a definite rank order. The first twelve titles are considered the most 
important, but the lists of titles collected include many more than twelve. 
These first twelve titles appertain to the twelve senior males of a particular 
sub-clan, the two ruling sub-clans being different in each of the five tribes and 
intermarrying exclusively. The holders of the highest titles in the Nahnm- 
warrki line (pdli~séwpeyli) will be referred to as the A-line, those of the 
Nahnken line (pdali~nd-nken) as the B-line; the Nahnmwarrki may then be 
referred to as Al, the Nahnken as B1, and the ranked titles in the two lines as 
A2, A3, A4,..., and B2, B3, B4, ... .* The two sub-clans which hold most 
of the titles are equated with the two lines; a man of another sub-clan or clan 
who holds a high title is, however, also a member of the nobility. Holders of 
lesser titles and of titles outside of the two series constitute a kind of minor 
nobility. All other persons are commoners. 

Status within each of the clans is finely graded. The sub-clans of each clan 
are for the most part considered to be descended from a family of sisters, and 
are ranked according to the relative age of their ancestresses. Of the two clans 
which rule each tribe, only members of the highest sub-clans are normally 
eligible for high titles. Within the sub-clan each man is graded according to 
seniority of matrilineal descent, and titles are distributed roughly according 
to the same standard. Two men holding the same title in different tribes are 
not equal, for the five tribes are likewise graded. Nor are heads of sections on 
the same level, for some sections are superior to others. Within each com- 
moner clan, grading also proceeds according to seniority, and section titles are 
awarded with some respect to such seniority. Thus no two men have precisely 
the same rank. 

Status, however, does not always correspond strictly to position in the title 
series. In precontact days rank in terms of title was the primary determinant 
of social status and prestige; it is now one of the essential factors, along with 
elements of status and prestige arising from the acculturative situation, such 
as wealth, position with regard to the occupying power, education, position 
in the church, and the like. 

In terms of aboriginal usage, the serial ranking of titles is not valid for some 
titles which fall outside the double series and which appear to be older than 
these and of priestly origin, and therefore are considered to be of high prestige 
value; this is also true of some of the section chief titles and of certain titles 


* We here follow the useful method of notation found in Bascom, 1946, p. 54 ff. and passim. 
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relating to geographical areas which no longer function politically. Even 
within the title series, status does not always correspond strictly with posi- 
tion. The concept of waw, honor, is significant in this connection. Thus chil- 
dren born to men who later become Nahnmwarrki or Nahnken, known as 
liya kepe, have less waw and receive less deference than their younger brothers, 
ipwi—n~po'—n~wédrawar (lit.: birth upon the ditch), who were born after 
their father’s accession to these high titles; the latter sit in the highest position 
in the community house, above the fiya'kepe, who, however, receive higher 
titles because of their seniority by birth. 

Interpersonal behavior on Ponape is characterized by differences in atti- 
tude in terms of status and prestige. Attitudes with regard to rank, that is, 
title, are more clearly defined and more definitely formalized than those con- 
tingent upon other determinants of status. The basic distinction is between 
attitudes toward superiors in title and respected equais on one hand, and atti- 
tudes toward familiar equals and inferiors in title on the other. The former are 
characterized by more or less clearly defined demonstrations of respect, the 
latter by their absence. These differences in behavior exist on both the verbal 
and the nonverbal plane. On both planes, respect behavior is better defined, 
more elaborate, and more strictly mandatory on ceremonial occasions than in 
other cultural contexts. The verbal patterns emphasized in this paper are those 
followed in everyday life; nonverbal patterns are described in both ceremonial 
and nonceremonial contexts. 

Patterns of verbal respect are often conveniently referred to as honorific 
speech; hence, the basic distinction in terms of verbal behavior is that of 
honorific versus non honorific or “common” speech. Honorific speech is in 
turn often differentiated into respect honorific, used with any higher titles up 
to and not including the two highest, and with respected equals, including for- 
eigners who are obviously outside of the rank scale; and what may be called 
royal honorific, used with the two highest tribal titles. Honorific speech, es- 
pecially to royalty, is used not only in addressing superiors, but in any act of 
speech in their immediate presence. The use of royal honorifics is mandatory 
in speaking also of the two highest titles even in their absence. Royal per- 
sonages themselves, on the other hand, do not employ royal honorifics, but 
in public, at least, use respect honorifics in speaking to each other, eraploying 
common speech to inferiors. 

Native terminology differentiates honorific usage in terms of social situations 
rather than grammatical pattern: respect honorific speech is Jékaya~n~méyy, 
speech of gentlemen; royal honorific speech is either Jékaya~n~pato'y~séw- 
peyti, speech of talking-to Sowpeyti (highest chiefs), or Jokaya~n~impé~—n~- 
séwpeyli, speech of in-the-presence of Sowpeyti.‘ 


4 This classification is in accord with data obtained by Garvin; somewhat different is a classi- 
fication obtained by Riesenberg and based on words signifying motion. Hambruch, 1932-36, 
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PATTERNS OF VERBAL RESPECT 


Honorific speech on both levels consists in the use of a series of honorific 
morphemes which differ semantically, but not distributionally, from other 
morphemes’ in the language, and fall into various classes of morphemes and 
morpheme clusters with the latter. Honorific person markers are integrated 
into the general person marker system, other honorifics fall into various less 
specialized morpheme classes and form parts of or constitute standard-type 
phrases. Of the latter, a few are sufficiently generalized semantically to be 
considered honorific empty stems* and honorific classifiers; the rest form a 
separate lexical stratum and can be grouped together as honorific vocabulary. 

In addition, there is a series of terms of address corresponding to the vari- 
ous titles. These do, however, not follow the dichotomies of honorific speech as 
outlined above, but are rather applied according to the structuring of title in 
the various tribes. Although they therefore do not properly form part of 
honorific speech as defined above, we include in this section a short discussion 
of them following the analysis of honorific speech proper. 

1. Honorific person markers. Honorific person markers are used in address- 


vol. II, p. 363, gives a similar classification of four levels of speech: kidfito speech, used in speaking 
with the highest chiefs, e.g., Ali-A4; tapeto speech, used with lower chiefs, e.g., A5-A7; ké-to, 
used in speech with freemen; and fdyato, used in speech with commoners; Hambruch does not, 
however, indicate that these words signify “to come.” Riesenberg verified this terminology from 
two sources: Joseph Iriarte, Nahnken of Net, told him that titles Al to A7 and B1 to B5 as well 
as priestly titles (prefix saw-) are kdfito in Net, chiefs from A8 and B6 down are fapeto, and com- 
moners are ké-to; and the Nahnken of Madolenihm said Al-A8 and B1-B8 are kéfito, lower 
titles are fapeto. It appears that the Hambruch classification, as confirmed by Riesenberg, repre- 
sents a somewhat archaic type of usage. More recent usage in regard to verbs of motion is discussed 
further below. 

5 Linguistic terminology in this paper is identical, or correlated, with that used in Garvin, 
1951a. Ponapean grammar is there treated on three levels of integration: morphology, dealing 
with the functioning of morphemes within words; phraseology, dealing with the functioning of 
words within phrases; and syntax, dealing with the functioning of phrases within sentences. In 
the morphology are also treated morpheme clusters, that is, sequences of morphemes that func- 
tion within words in the same manner as single morphemes. The phraseology deals primarily 
with standard-type phrases, that is, the more common types of phrases in the language. The 
treatment of syntax is of little importance for the present paper. 

Morpheme classes (some of them including morpheme clusters as well) that are important 
for the purpose of this paper are person markers which serve to denote person with the verb and 
possession with the noun, and classifiers which are morphemes used in conjunction with nouns 
denoting various classes of objects, such as elongated objects, round objects, food, and the like. 

The most important type of p'irase in the structure of honorific speech is the hypotactic 
phrase, which in general consists in a verb subordinated to a verb, or a noun subordinated to a 
noun. The first element, the dominant, is linked to the second element, the subordinate, by the 
hypotactic particle M en K en (see fn. 9). Hypotactic phrases translate into English as 
to _________ if they contain verbs, of if they contain nouns. 

® The term “empty stem” is here used to designate a verb or noun stem with no definite 
lexical meaning. 
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ing single persons; in plural and dual situations, common (nonhonorific) mark- 
ers are used in all cases. 

Respect honorific person markers are a separate series of morpheme 
clusters characterized by the honorific number indicator -i,’? preceded by sec- 
ond person indicator and appropriate type indicator (subject-object or pos- 
sessive) : ké-mw-i, you; 6°-mw-i, néw-mw-i, -o-mw-i-, yours. 

Royal honorific person markers, on the other hand, are phonemically iden- 
tical with the shortened and porte-manteau® third person plural-dual person 
marker series: i'-r, you; a°-r, -a-r, your; M re, K re, you.® It may be better to 
say that these third person markers are used as royal honorifics. This usage 
may then be interpreted as a symbolic removal of the highest chief f-om the 
speaker-hearer relationship in the speech situation by the use of the third 
person. Parallel respect by avoidance is shown the Nahnmwarrki in a number- 
of nonverbal patterns.'° It may be reasoned that respect by avoidance—which 
on the nonverbal plane primarily affects Nahnmwarrki—on the verbal plane 
is extended to include, in a weakened, symbolic, form, both highest chiefs. 

The feature of plurality in the royal honorific person markers has a parallel 
in the use of the immediate pluralizer -ka" in the set expressions m6" = n= sapw- 
aka, sirs (lit.: those ahead of the land), isé--ka, sirs, used in greeting or thanking 
either one of the highest chiefs; ka-selé-l-ya~mé" =n =sapw-aka good day, my 
lord; kalayan~en~m6é = n= sapw-aka, thank you, my lord (lit.: grace of sirs) ; 
and in the greeting to the Nahnken ka-selé-l-ya~isé--ka, good day, my lord; 
reported in Hambruch. 

2. Honorific emply stems. These are empty verb stems” marking either an 
attitude of respect on the part of the speaker toward others (honorific), or an 
attitude of humility of the speaker about himself and his group (humiliative). 
Honorific empty stems are used in addressing, or speaking of, higher—includ- 


7 Indicators are the component parts of a person marker morpheme cluster, denoting number 
(plural, dual, honorific), person (first, second, third), and type (subject-object, possessive, noun- 
like) respectively. Person markers are either pronouns, that is, separate words, or noun suffixes; 
in the latter case, the form is quoted with a preceding hyphen. 

8 The term porte-manteau is here used for a single form that stands for two or more mor- 
phemes: the single form M re, K ré (see fn. 9) stands for the two morphemes type indicator i- 
and person indicator -r- (see fn. 7). An example of a porte-manteau morpheme in a better known 
language is the form /o/ (written au) in French, which stands for both the preposition d and the 
article /e, and yet cannot be subdivided into further linear components. 

® The abbreviations M, K before forms quoted in this section refer to the major dialectal 
divisions on Ponape: M for main dialect, spoken in the tribes of Sokehs, Net, Uh, and Mado- 
lenihm; K for Kiti dialect, spoken in the tribe of that name. 

© For details of this see the following section. 

4 This is one of a series of morphemes used to mark plurals in Ponapean nouns; it is termed 
immediate pluralizer, because in addition to denoting plurality it also has a local connotation of 
closeness, as opposed to remoteness in the morpheme termed remote pluralizer. 

2 See fn. 6. 
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ing the highest—titles; humiliative empty stems are used in speaking of oth- 
ers—including the speaker—in the presence of optionally higher, mandatorily 
the highest, titles. 

The honorific empty stem is kaj, with sandhi alternant" afi-; the humilia- 
tive empty stems are pdjo’ with sandhi alternant pajow-, and pajé-wan. kat 
and pdjo: are used as stems for verbs denoting states of body; semantic spe- 
cialization occurs by means of suffixes or reduplication: kéfi-to (hon.), paté-to 
(hum.) come, kéji-la (hon.), pajé--la (hum.) go, kéfikat, (hon.) pafopdjo: (hum.) 
stay. paté-wan is used by itself as a generalized verb of sensory perception and 
mental state, before suffixes it serves as a stem for verbs of transitive motion 
that are semanticallyspecialized by suffixes: Mi~sd--Je~ pajé-wan, I don’t know, 
think, see, hear (hum.) ; bring (hum.), pdfo-wdl-la take-there (hum.) 

Both kafi- and pafow- occur as determinants of hypotactic action phrases; 
in these phrases, the subordinate verb serves as carrier of the lexical de- 
notation, and the determinant gives it the required honorific connotation; 
M re~kati~n~kéti-la, you are going-there (royal hon.), M i~pil~ pato-w~en- 
~réy, I also heard (hum.). Hypotactic phrases with honorific determinant are 
often used with honorific vocabulary as subordinates; equally often, hypotac- 
tic phrases with honorific determinant and common subordinate are used 
where no suitable honorific vocabulary item is available, or where the speaker 
does not know the correct item. 

3. Honorific classifiers.* Two nouns, fiiygol, empty noun stem," and sak 
Nahnken’s (and some other titles’) feast food, are in nonceremonial situations 
used as humiliative and respect honorific possessive classifiers respectively for 
nouns denoting food: fiiyol is then preceded by n-initial possessive pronouns,'® 
sak followed by possessive suffixes: M ney~fiyol~pwik, my pig (hum.) 
M sak-d-mw-i~kis~in~mwsye, your (bit of) food. It is interesting to note that 
the level of respect differs for the use of sak as a noun on ceremonial occasions, 
and its use as a possessive classifier in other culture situations. 

Another honorific classifier followed by either respect or royal honorific pos- 
sessive suffixes is sapwillim-; this classifier occurs in contexts where in com- 
mon speech m-initial possessive pronouns are called for: M ney~séri, my child, 
sapwillim-9-mw-i~séri, your child (hon.). 

In ceremonial situations, the following pattern is followed: 

Food and everything connected with food, when the Nahnmwarrki is con- 


8 Sandhi alternants are variant forms of morphemes used in sandhi, that is, in cases where 
modifications in their phonemic shape are conditioned by the immediate vicinity of certain types 
of other morphemes. 

“ Hypotactic action phrases are hypotactic phrases containing verbs; see fn. 5. 

‘8 See section 4, below. 16 See fn. 5. 7 See fn. 6. 

8 Ponapean has two series of possessive pronouns, with initial vowel and initial n respec- 
tively, each used with a different set of nouns. 
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cerned, are spoken of as kénof; in relation to the Nahnken, they are sak. These 
terms are applied to the persons themselves as well as to the articles: the 
Nahnmwarrki himself is kénof, the Nahnken sak. Everything else belonging to 
both Nahnmwarrki and Nahnken is sapwillim. When the Nahnmwarrki is 
present at a feast, the food of everyone else is fiiyol except that of the Nahnken, 
which remains sak. If the Nahnmwarrki is absent, the second chief in his line, 
A2, takes his place but is then sak; and if A4 is the highest of his line present 
he too becomes sak; but if the A3 is the highest chief of the A-line at the feast 
he is kénot. No satisfactory explanation could be obtained for making A3 but 
not A2 kénof. In each case lower chiefs in both lines are fiigol, while the 
Nahnken remains sak. But A5 or holders of lower titles in the A-line remain 
tiiyol even if they are the senior A-line chiefs present. If the Nahnken is ab- 
sent, the B2 takes his place and becomes sak, and lower titles in both lines re- 
main fiyol ; but if B3 or lower is the senior B chief present he remains figol. 

When title-holders below A4 and B2 are at home or at a section meeting 
and no men senior to them are present, they may be called sak. Among com- 
moners, in the absence of chiefs, the term kay is used for food. Some informants 
extended the use of the term sak as far as A12 and B12 as well as to a number 
of titles not in the A and B series, making those below f#iyol; but perhaps they 
were thinking of other occasions than feasts in the community house, when 
strict usage is required. 

Besides the Nahnmwarrki and A3 certain title-holders outside the two se- 
ries are kéno{. Most of these titles are ancient priestly ones, though certain 
other priestly titles are found to be sak. Unlike the case of the A3, these 
kénot titles remain kénof, regardless of presence or absence of the Nahnm- 
warrki. When a man holds two titles, one of them sak, the other kénot, he is 
considered as kénot on feast occasions. 

Wives of all men who are kénof are [pweniu, wives of men who are sak are 
also sak. 

There are some variations in this pattern from tribe to tribe. 

Men entitled to kénof formerly received the largest shares in the distribu- 
tion of food at feasts. Some of these titles have sunk in importance: the pres- 
ent sdwko-y of Net, a title in neither line but with the right of kénof, refused at 
the time the title was offered him to accept it unless he was accorded sak only; 
he felt that since his share of food would be small, kénof would be an empty 
honor and a mockery. 

4. Honorific vocabulary. Under the heading of honorific vocabulary are in- 
cluded a large number of items which are differentiated for common speech 
and honorific speech of one or both levels of respect. Honorific vocabulary 
items are both verbal and nominal; the latter may include both single nouns 
and nominal phrases. In most cases, a threefold differentiation is made be- 
tween common, respect honorific, and royal honorific. Other cases, however, 
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show the same item for both common and respect honorific, and a different 
item for royal honorific; still others show one item each for common and 
honorifics of either level. Semantically, honorific vocabulary includes pri- 
marily names of body parts and verbs marking states of body and bodily 
activities, but also a number of other items that can be checked in the ap- 
pended honorific glossary. Their use is mandatory in polite discourse. 

Differences in the vocabulary of various levels of respect consist mainly 
in the use of different lexical items; in addition, a number of royal honorific 
vocabulary items show recurrent morphemes which appear to be culturally 
significant. 

One of these recurrent morphemes is the honorific suffix -iso’, in sandhi'® 
after vowels -yso’. This suffix is identical with the honorific prefix iso’- used in 
appellatives for a number of higher tribal titles, as may be seen in section 5 
below. As a suffix, -iso"~-yso" has been found with the following royal hon- 
orifics: (all forms are M) limé-yso-, arm; keré-iso’, bathing place; kupiir-iso’, 
chest, breast; reré-iso’, cane, lo’k-iso’, footbath water; karémwol-iso’, joy; 
litter; rérr~in~ pé-iso, pillow; mwolé-iso’, sitting place. Of these 
limé-yso, arm, kuptir-iso, chest, breast, mwalé-iso, sitting place, appear to be 
formed by adding the royal honorific suffix -iso-~-yso" to the respect honorific 
lexeme.”° ra°-pdép-iso’, litter, is formed by adding the royal honorific suffix to a 
geminate stem,” the first part of which appears to be the common-respect 
honorific lexeme 79°, litter. The second morpheme of the compound, pap, oc- 
curs also as part of the compound kele-pdép-iso’", Al and B1’s room in feast 
house, as in section 3, above; it may perhaps be identified to mean high chief’s 
seat. 

The other recurrent morpheme in royal honorific vocabulary is the noun 
lay, heaven, sky, which occurs as the subordinate of a number of hypotactic 
noun phrases,” all of which appear to be compound-type descriptive phrases: 
ur~€l~lay, blanket (lit.: cover (?) of heaven); rérr~in~lert-~1~lay, eyelashes 
(lit.: lashes (?) of drowning of heaven); rek~él~lay, finger (lit.: outrigger 
stanchion of heaven) ; l9k-pil~il~lay, washing, bathing (lit.: washing-water of 
heaven). 

The morpheme /ay occurs particularly in the more esoteric and ritual as- 
pects of behavior. For example, in the Madolenihm kava ritual, the kava leader 
calls out to the men who are bringing the hibiscus bast used to wring out the 
pounded kava root, tko'tey~lay, tey~mwdw, come-of-heaven, come-of-good. 
One of the men who hold the cup to catch the kava as it is wrung out is called 
the lo’ypevk. When not in use the cups are kept in a féw~/ay, a split stick. If 


Cf. in. 13. 
20 The term lexeme is here used to designate a morpheme with lexical meaning. 
*1 Geminate stems are compounds formed of two stems of the same class, that is, two noun 


stems or two verb stems. The geminate stem listed here consists of two noun stems. 
= See fn. 5. 
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during the pounding bits of kava root spray in the direction of the Nahnm- 
warrki this is called fiper~él~lay. The principal kava-pounding stone in 
Madolenihm is upéy~lay, and one of the hand-mullers used on it is called 
moaléy~lay. 

This use of the morpheme lay, sky, heaven, can well be considered to be a 
reference to the supernatural importance of the highest chiefs, examples of 
which follow below: 

The failure to fulfill obligations due to a political superior or to neglect 
his prerogatives results in punishment, riyd/a, damnation, in the form of dis- 
ease or other misfortune of supernatural origin. The mood of a chief, the head- 
man of a sub-clan, or the senior male of a family, is considered to be always in 
harmony with the mood of his spiritual partner, who is an ancestral ghost, 
dni. Anger at neglect of observances of fealty is communicated to the ghost; 
even if the human partner is unaware of such neglect the ghost will know of it; 
and riydla befalls the offender or, commonly, his child. An ordinary ghost can 
visit riydla only upon his descendants; but the dni of a Nahnmwarrki is more 
than an ancestral ghost; he is a god, an faniwos, and the founder of his clan, 
and as such he can punish anyone in the Nahnmwarriki’s tribe. The super- 
natural sanctions surrounding a Nahnmwarrki’s authority seem thus to spring 
from those which reinforce the authority of the head of a kinship unit; but just 
as the Nahnmwarrki’s coercive powers transcend blood ties to include all per- 
sons in his realm, so his personal deity has powers beyond those of lesser spiri- 
tual beings. When it is only a family ghost who has been angered it may be 
propitiated directly by an appropriate ceremony; but when it is an faniwos, 
the Nahnmwarrki must act as an intermediary, for he has more direct access 
to the spiritual world. 

The character of the respect shown to the Nahnmwarrki is indicated by 
various deference patterns accorded without distinction to him and to spiritual 
figures. In the Nahnmwarrki’s canoe one attendant formerly did not paddle 
but sat facing him in the same attitude of respect that, in the fishing canoe, 
one of the fishermen is supposed to exhibit facing the empty seat reserved for 
né'nulap, the fishing deity. Dead heroes of high rank are in the mythology 
not easily distinguished from gods. Difference in etiquette observed for com- 
moners and for chiefs continues after death; a commoner is referred to after 
decease by a burial name prefixed by ndl~lay, in heaven, but a high chief’s 
burial name always contains the stem /w'k, the name of a god; e.g., livk~en~- 
la’y-sir (lay, heaven, sir, dart game), la k~en~s6°-pur Luhk of no-return (i.e., 
died a hero’s death in war). Both during the lifetime and after the death of a 
high chief his tribe formerly abandoned use of any word which contained or 
resembled his name. though not his title. When a new house is built no one 
may enter until the Nahnmwarrki or Nahnken has come and offered prayers, 
otherwise a riydla will befall the culprit. 

Supernatural figures in prayers and mythology are in most cases addressed 
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by royal honorifics. Thus the goddess Ilake is addressed as iso’- (Hambruch, 
vol. II, p. 134); the gods /dwkafaw and ndnsapwe are asked to send food in 
the phrase kafiki:lo™kénof (Hambruch, vol. II, p. 236). Food and drink of 
the gods is always kénof for male deities, [pweniu for female deities (Hambruch, 
vol. II, pp. 134, 136, 236, 237, 324), and often for minor ghosts (II: 238). 

In the person marker series, however, royal honorific forms are not used; 
thus liv k“ndnsapwe is addressed as kémwi (II: 103), likewise ndnsapwe (IIT: 
347) and other divine figures (II: 134; III: 225; I]: 82, 136, 175, 236, 237; III: 
193). This may be interpreted as an indication of the non-inclusion of the 
deities in the pattern of “splendid isolation” of the Nahnmwarrki. 

5. Terms of address. The holders of most of the older titles, that is, those 
prefixed saw- which seem to antedate the series prefixed na-n-, have a special 
title of address, pow/ or p2’wlo. This term is identical with the term for spouse, 
and is said to refer to the bond between ruler and people. 

The Nahnmwarrkis have additional titles, too. The Nahnmwarrki of 
Madolenihm, for instance, is addressed by the title fsipaw; the Nahnmwarrki 
of Uh also has the title of address of séyaro which is also the name of a god; in 
Sokehs the highest chief was addressed as iso-w-dni, Lord ghost. All Nahnm- 
warrkis are likewise known as wdsa~ldépalap, important place, and as 
mo =n=sapw-aka, sirs, (lit.: those ahead of the land), referring to the first 
fruits they receive, and various of them have one or more titles of reference 
in addition to that of Nahnmwarrki. 

None of these terms is exactly equivalent to any other. In Madolenihm, 
wdsa~ldpalap is preferable to isipaw as a form of direct address, while in Uh 
sdyaro is preferred to wdsa~ ld palap. iso-w-dni was used in place of nd-npwifak™ 
during a period of mourning for the deceased.ruler of Sokehs, while during 
his life the latter term was ordinarily used. In direct address to a Nahnm- 
warrki, wdésa~ldpalap is usually used to attract his attention, mé-=n=sapw- 
aka during the speech which follows. séwkisa is used in referring to the Nahnm- 
warrki of Kiti during food distribution at a feast, but in the part of Kiti known 
as wo’ne, where the sdwkisa title originates, it is used on other occasions, too. 
In referring to the Kiti Nahnmwarrki’s belongings, as when one observes his 
canoe passing or asks where his house is or refers to his wife, the proper term 
is ré‘sa; this term is also used in address when his B-line relatives are present. 

Forms of address are also used for lower titles. For the A2 the appellative is 
na npwitak, for the A3 it is né-niyaw, for the A4, né-nno. In Net, A5 and A6, 
according to one informant, A5 to A10 according to another, have the honorific 
form of address isé-; Madolenihm informants make this term applicable from 
A5 to A14.% Ail and a lower title, séwmataw, are in Net addressed as sd-u. B1 
to B4 in most of the tribes are called isé-, but one Net informant gives B3 as 


3 nd-npwifak is the title of address of the wésa-y (A2) who, for certain legendary reasons, was 
the highest chief in Sokehs, while no Nahnmwarrki (A1) existed. 
* For the suffix iso-~-yso- in honorific vocabulary, see above, p. 208. 
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sé-u and B5 as iuk. These are all used for the sake of politeness, the proper 
titles theoretically being reserved for reference; but the distinctness between 
the two sets of titles is no longer always maintained. 

Though the Nahnmwarrki in food distribution is everywhere considered 
kénot, a term discussed above in section 3, some informants say this is only be- 
cause of the additional, older titles which he possesses. Thus in Kiti the Nahnm- 
warrki title is said of itself to be sak, but its holder is kénot because of his addi- 
tional older titles of séwkisa and ré-sa. The present A6 of Kiti because of his 
wealth and Westernization has been given the title ré-sa, which normally be- 
longs to the Nahnmwarrki, and now he too is considered to be kénof and is 
third in food distribution at feasts, following Al and B1. 


NONVERBAL PATTERNS OF RESPECT 


Nonverbal patterns of deference on Ponape are primarily concerned with 
emphasizing the isolated position and social supremacy of the Nahnmwarrki 
and, in lesser degree, of other high chiefs. 

This is graphically demonstrated in the seating arrangements during cere- 
monials in the community house. The building is arranged with low platforms 
on the two sides and a higher platform at the front; the Nahnmwarrki, 
Nahnken, their wives, and sometimes other high chiefs—details vary from 
tribe to tribe—sit on the high front platform facing the rest of the people on 
the side platforms and on the central ground-level area; the Nahnmwarrki’s 
position is farthest to the front. No one, with certain exceptions, may sit or 
stand so that his head is higher than that of the Nahnmwarrki. 

In passing a man of high rank a commoner must bend low, and he must 
crawl before a seated chief. If a man wishes to climb a tree near the house of 
a man of high title, he must first obtain permission from that man; and he 
must descend if a chief comes near. 

Formerly it was taboo to touch the Nahnmwarrki on pain of death, es- 
pecially his head or face, or even his skirt; though the penalty is nowadays 
void, the attitude of respect continues, as does belief in the sacredness of the 
head. A high chief was not to be awakened except by pulling the tuft of hair 
on his great toe, the part of his body farthest from his head. The personal 
attendants of high chiefs, who sit before the latter on the front platform, 
have the duty of enforcing the rule against standing with the head higher than 
the men they serve; formerly they might thrust an offender through with a 
spear; they and certain other men also see that no one uses common speech 
and that everyone speaks quietly. These attendants, d'rir, sit in a special pos- 
ture, with head averted and bowed, and pass kava or other objects to their 
master in a special manner and without looking at his face; when the chief has 
drunk he thrusts the cup back, without looking at the attendant and paying 
no heed as to whether he is prepared to receive it. 

This symbolic removal from direct contact with social inferiors is seen again 
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at propitiatory ceremonies, when the presence of the supplicant is completely 
ignored by the chief, who converses only with an intermediary who himself 
must be of high rank. 

With certain exceptions, no one might enter the house of a Nahnmwarrki. 
Near the community house was formerly built a small chief’s house, which 
served as a place of concealment for the Nahnmwarrki during meetings in the 
community house or while a feast was being prepared there; when all was made 
ready he would take his place on the main platform. Further aloofness was 
ensured in the community house by a small structure (kele-pdp-iso’) on the 
main platform, with a wall two or three feet high, behind which the Nahnm- 
warrki and Nahnken sat; again the fiction was maintained of remoteness from 
the masses, however inadequate the actual concealment. 

On the chief’s canoe a little shelter was sometimes built on a special lee 
platform serving to hide him from the vulgar gaze. When the canoe in which a 
Nahnmwarrki or Nahnken travels reaches the bank, he alone may step ashore 
amidships; all others must leave from positions close to bow or stern. When a 
canoe approaches the shore close to where a high chief waits, it must not be 
under sail, and all passengers must remain seated until it touches land. Boat- 
men in a canoe meeting a chief’s canoe make a wide detour and salute by 
slackening sail, to allow it to flutter, or lower sail entirely; one end or the other 
of the canoe, depending on the tribe, must be foremost; if the canoe is not 
under sail but being punted, the boat men take seats. Even today the canoe 
will remain halted until waved on by an attendant of the chief. A canoe, pass- 
ing a chief’s house, must likewise wait to be waved on; formerly this applied 
to pedestrians also, who had to sit in the path some distance away and wait 
for permission to go on, and then proceed in a bent posture. 

As recently as 1925 commoners could not converse directly with a Nahnm- 
warrki, and to this day many commoners do not initiate conversation with a 
man of high title. Commoners employ a special tone in talking to chiefs, being 
careful to draw out vowel sounds. They are supposed to talk only in answer to 
direct questions, and then make the answer as short as possible. If a titled 
man begins a conversation with the customary greeting, a commoner should 
not respond as to an equal but avert his gaze and answer with a prolonged 
e-y. When a chief comes to a pause in what he is saying, the commoner inter- 
jects an a’ in abject agreement. 

A commoner may not eat at all with a Nahnmwarrki or Nahnken; if he eats 
or drinks with any other man of superior rank, he must partake slowly, so as 
not to be sated first. Remnants from a Nahmnwarrki’s food or drink may not 
be consumed by commoners. A commoner could not touch a high chief’s 
gourd or coconut-shell water bottle; today the prohibition applies to glass 
containers. If a man of high rank stops at an inferior’s house, he must be given 
a full bottle to drink from. In the house of a host or in the community house 
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sennit must be tied around the neck of the bottle offered to a Nahnmwarrki, 
and twelve leaves of a type of citrus or of Campnosperma are tied to the side; 
four leaves must be used as a stopper. For a Nahnken only ten leaves are 
used. 

Privileges of a Nahnmwarrki were once almost unbounded. He had sexual 
access to any woman he desired, married or not, and did not have to reckon 
with a husband’s jealousy as a lesser man might. He could commit clan incest, 
even to taking a parallel cousin, which would have meant death to a com- 
moner. It was forbidden even to joke at such behavior. Such arbitrary rights 
extended also to personal belongings and to land, which could be confiscated 
at the will of the Nahnmwarrki and redistributed to whomsoever he pleased. 

A common practice of chiefs until recently was to throw stones when 
vexed for any cause; often it was done simply to impress the people with their 
lowly status, or because this was the kind of behavior expected of a chief. 
As soon as a man was promoted to Nahnmwarrki he might throw stones at the 
assembled people, and they would flee and return bearing kava, the traditional 
manner of propitiating an offense, though here symbolizing the social gulf 
now arising between them and their chief. At a feast of atonement it was con- 
sidered proper conduct for the chief being appeased to throw stones. A cer- 
tain Nahnken of Kiti is said to have carried a stone in each hand every time 
he entered the community house, and to have flung them at random among the 
assembled people; he considered this a form of elegance, incumbent upon a 
man in his position. 

We have spoken of ‘‘certain exceptions” to these behavior patterns. These 
may be seen in both verbal and nonverbal habits of deference. The serf’-so’, a 
term used loosely but denoting essentially title-holders in the B-line; literally, 
noble children, have the position of fictitious children of the A title-holders. 
Actually, because of intermarriage between the two clans composing the A and 
B lines, men of each line were, prior to the time of mission influence, both 
fathers and sons of men of the other line. As ascribed sons of the men of A- 
title, the serf-so’ have a number of special privileges. Traditionally, they may 
violate all sorts of standards of behavior to which others must conform. They 
may sit or stand anywhere in the community house during feasts, in contrast 
to the commoners and the A-line, who have their fixed places. They need not 
bow when they pass the Nahnmwarrki. A seri--so’, it is said, can always be 
recognized by his loud talking and his free demeanor; this is particularly true 
in the community house, but to some extent carries over into other situations. 
“They go about yelling and respect nobody.” The head of the serf'-so" line, 
the Nahnken, who is regarded as the eldest son of the Nahnmwarrki, may take 
familiarities with his ascribed father permitted no one else. At a feast of pro- 
pitiation given the Nahnmwarrki on behalf of some offender, should the 
Nahnmwarrki be recalcitrant in accepting the cup of kava which signalizes 
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his forgiveness, the Nahnken, who because of his more personal contact with 
them traditionally intercedes with the Nahnmwarrki on behalf of the people, 
might go so far as to violate the sacredness of the Nahnmwarrki’s head by 
seizing it and forcing the draught down his throat. The Nahnken may take 
an impertinent tone in conversation with the Nahnmwarrki, using common 
speech. Cases are known where the Nahnken, on being struck by the Nahnm- 
warrki, has responded in kind. 

The theory behind these behavior patterns is that the Nahnmwarrki is an 
indulgent “father” and permits his “‘sons” to take liberties that no one else may 
dare to take. Not so with the A-line; such men, though potential heirs to the 
Nahnmwarrki’s position, must be meek and humble, for they have no fiction 
of being favored children to support any untoward behavior. On the other 
hand, though they may not act unconventionally and indecorously, men in 
the A-line are accorded some privileges toward B-line title-holders. 

Thus, though only A2, A3, and A4 may enter the Nahnmwarrki’s house, 
and no man with an A-title may enter his sleeping chamber, the Nahnken and 
lesser men in the B-line may enter both house and bedroom. Conversely, men 
in the Nahnmwarrki’s line only may enter the Nahnken’s house and bedroom. 
In the small chief’s house near the community house only A2 might enter 
if the Nahnken was there alone, B2 if the Nahnmwarrki was there alone, but 
neither if both ranking chiefs were present; lower title-holders could remain 
outside and converse with the Nahnmwarrki, but not commoners. 

The Nahnmwarrki’s principal wife was not supposed to be seen by any 
man but her husband, except when she attended feasts, when she sat by her 
husband on the main platform of the community house. It was the clan-breth- 
ren of the Nahnmwarrki, which would include all men of A-title, who particu- 
larly might not look at her; they were required on signal to flee from the 
community house when she approached. This was not the case with the wife 
of a Nahnken or other high chief. Men of the A-line show particularly exag- 
gerated respect to the Nahnmwarrki if they are in a canoe that passes his; 
formerly they had to jump out into the water and, holding to the gunwales, 
bow their heads. Clansmates of the Nahnken show similar deference toward 
him. In the community house, if it is necessary to fetch some object suspended 
from the rafters while the Nahnmwarrki is present, one the of highest serf--so 
chiefs (B1 to B4), or a son of a member of the sub-clan to which the Nahnm- 
warrki belongs, or the mwarrki-~tik—who, though having a low title in the 
A-line, is also considered to be the Nahnmwarrki’s son—must climb up to get 
it; no one else may raise his head this high. 

When the Nahnmwarrki sits on the main platform all men of the A-line 
except those whose duties require them to be elsewhere must be in the central 
ground-level area at work on the stone ovens or pounding kava. Certain of- 
ficials at feasts, such as the men who call out stages in the kava pounding 
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and in the distribution of the food, have duties which require them to stand 
on the main platform, but these officials must be of the B-line. Only mem- 
bers of the B-line may speak at length to the Nahnmwarrki, and only mem- 
bers of the A-line to the Nahnken. The prohibition against touching leavings 
from a Nahnmwarrki’s meal or drink applies to his clansmates as well as to 
commoners, but not to chiefs B1 to B8; similarly, the Nahnken’s leavings 
may be taken only by A1—A8. Litter-bearers and personal attendants for both 
Nahnmwarrki and Nahnken must be of the opposite chiefly line. Apart from 
his personal attendants, only chiefs B1-B4 may hand objects to the Nahnm- 
warrki, as may also sons of men of the Nahnmwarrki’s sub-clan; and similarly, 
only A1i—A4 and sons of the Nahnken’s sub-clan may hand objects to the 
Nahnken. In the feast of propitiation, to beg forgiveness of a man in the A-line 
a man of the B-line should serve as go-between, and vice-versa; if it is the 
Nahnmwarrki who has been offended, the intermediary should be the Nahn- 
ken, B2, or B3, and the equivalent persons in the A-line should function if it 
is the Nahnken who is to be placated. 

It is the Nahnken who is most often approached to act as go-between be- 
cause he is considered the protector of the people against the wrath of the 
Nahnmwarrki, who is traditionally remote from the commoners. The pattern 
of atonement has bearing on rank and respect attitudes. A high chief is sup- 
posed to have the attitude that all difficulties and unpleasant events are things 
that pass and should be ignored. A Nahnmwarrki, ideally, should not scold or 
lose his calm but should remain dignified under any stress. Therefore, when he 
takes offense at someone he is supposed to be amenable to reason, and to be 
placated. When the intermediary pleads for forgiveness of the offender he 
quotes such sayings as me‘n~in~kdso'r sébwpeyli, chiefs forgive people (lit.: 
people of forgiveness, chiefs), me‘n~in~kdo" drames, commoners injure people 
(lit.: people of destruction, commoners), the purport of this being that, though 
commoners are base in nature, a noble ought to disregard offensive acts. This 
ideal character structure, though it may not always be fulfilled, is thus a part 
of the class system; it helps to reinforce the social distance between the high 
chiefs and the lesser people. The power ascribed to kava to enforce reconcilia- 
tion is a recognized and arbitrary mechanism which reminds a Nahnmwarrki 
of the behavior expected of him, and he is supposed not to be able to scorn the 
proffered cup. 


INTERPRETATION 


Functionally, there are two major aspects of honorific verbal behavior: on 
the one hand, the learning involved in acquiring especially honorific vocabu- 
lary, and the factors of prestige and acculturation involved in its command; 
on the other hand, the underlying attitudes of respect as manifest in honorific 
speech patterns, paralleled by non-verbal patterns. 
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1. Learning. The acquisition of a separate stratum of honorific vocabulary 
involves considerable effort on the part of the native speaker. That this is true 
in terms of Ponapean culture and not merely in the opinion of outsiders is 
borne out by the fact that not all native speakers of Ponapean are equally pro- 
ficient in its use. In general, respect honorifics are used more frequently than 
royal honorifics; thus, the more royal honorifics a man knows, the greater is 
his prestige, just as in our culture there is the prestige of ‘having a large vo- 
cabulary.” As a matter of fact, Ponapean opinion about the “ 
language of native speakers is in terms of proficiency in honorific vocabulary 
as a criterion: ‘“So-and-so speaks a very fine Ponapean; he knows all the 
honorifics.”” Obviously, the closer a speaker is to the top titles, the stronger 
his feeling about the “correct” use of honorific vocabulary. Those who are not 
too proficient in its use help themselves by using lexical items of lesser respect 
levels as subordinates of hypotactic phrases with honorific determinants. 
This is not considered disrespectful, as would be the complete neglect of hon- 
orific speech, but is definitely taken as an index of “not very good speech” 
and deplored by older Ponapeans as a sign of the times and of a gradual break- 
down of the pattern of respect. 

The acculturative process, which is gradually leading to a leveling out of 
the scale of rank and the creation of other prestige factors is the major con- 
tributing factor in the decrease of proficiency in honorific vocabulary, alluded 
to above. Social pressures contingent upon rank and making complete ob- 


good” or “bad”’ 


servance of the rules of honorific speech a major consideration have lessened 
since the contact period. Honorific vocabulary in general, but especially royal 
honorifics, are slowly going out of use, just as are patterns of deference, 
though on the more basic levels of integration verbal behavior showing re- 
spect persists. But more and more native speakers have restricted the use of 
honorific speech to person markers, empty stems, classifiers, and a few of the 
most common vocabulary items. Some of the younger speakers, especially 
those in close contact with Americans and out-islanders, are practically lim- 
ited to respect honorific person markers alone, except when directly in the 
presence of high chiefs. Speakers, however, have an ideal pattern of complete 
use of all aspects of honorific speech, though the behavioral pattern is more or 
less removed from the ideal. 

The most essential honorific forms, in native eyes, were seen very clearly 
at an intertribal council meeting, when a number of chiefs complained to the 
civil authorities that their non-Ponapean interpreters were behaving in- 
solently by using common language. The chiefs agreed that a minimum of 
three respect honorifics would satisfy their notions of decorum: kémwi, you, 
ma‘sant, to say, and sak, to eat. 

2. Degree of Pattern Involvement.* The basic variable of both verbal and 


* Cf. Garvin, 1951b, section IT. 
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nonverbal respect behavior on Ponape appears to be the underlying attitude 
of respect. This attitude is in turn a concomitant of the rank scale, and to the 
extent to which the latter is losing its significance as a basic determinant of 
status and prestige, the former is weakened and the behavior pattern on both 
the verbal and the nonverbal plane changes. The striking parallelism of verbal 
and nonverbal behavior may again be pointed out here; we refer back to the 
many instances quoted above. 

A gauge for measuring the approximate depth, in psychological terms, of 
Ponapean attitudes of respect is afforded by what is here called the “degree 
of pattern involvement” in the use of honorific speech. By degree of pattern 
involvement is here meant the extent to which the overall cultural and lin- 
guistic pattern is involved in the differentiation of levels of respect in speech 
and nonverbal demonstrations of respect. 

Honorific speech affects several levels of integration of Ponapean gram- 
mar:** the morpheme and word levels in the use of honorific person markers 
and empty stems, the phrase level in the use of honorific hypotactic phrases 
and classifiers, and the lexical level in the use of honorific vocabulary. Not 
only is there considerable pattern involvement in terms of the number of levels 
of integration affected, but the pattern involvement is increased by the fact 
that the specific morpheme and word classes concerned are extremely frequent 
in terms of situational use; in the case of honorific vocabulary, the considerable 
amount of selection required by the great number of honorific lexical items adds 
to the pattern involvement. 

Similarly, nonverbal behavior showing respect is not limited to a few cere- 
monial occasions—though it is most pronounced and detailed at those times 
nor is it confined to some isolated demonstrations of deference. Rather, it per- 
meates the entire way of life of the average member of Ponapean society, and 
no interpersonal contact is possible without clear definition in terms of mutual 
status and the modes of behavior showing respect contingent thereon. Thus, 
though no such formalized statement as the one given about verbal patterns 
is possible here, in terms of penetration of most every phase of the culture, ap- 
plicability to a variety of réle contacts, and again, elaborate demands upon 
learning the correct modalities of behavior, we may, here too, speak of a con- 
siderable degree of pattern involvement as an index of the psychological depth 
of respect attitudes. 

Finally, the depth to which attitudes of respect strike can be measured in 
situational terms, as is evident from the following instance: 

Garvin recorded a traditional narrative from an elderly informant. In 
transcribing the narrative with an interpreter, the occurrence of humiliatives 
in speaking of some of the persons in the tale was noticed. The interpreter ex- 
plained that the humiliatives were used in deference to the investigator—who, 


6 See fn. 5. 
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parenthetically speaking, was to that point unaware of the honor conferred 
upon him. The significant point seems to be that the content of the utterance 
is completely immaterial; presence of a respected person requires the use of 
appropriate honorifics. 

CONCLUSION 


The above remarks are an attempt to show the essential likeness of lin- 
guistic and extralinguistic cultural relations, and to point out how, in terms of 
relational variables, language can be considered a valid index of cultural and 
cultural-psychological structuring as well. 
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APPENDIX: HONORIFIC GLOSSARY” 


amazement, C, H puryémwey, R Eymwalu 

arm, C pé-, H lime, R limé-yso- 

armpit, C pé-~n~ pey, H, R 

ashamed, be C ndémenak, H, R éyle 

back, C sé-u, H, R pélik 

basket (for food), C képow, H té-to, R palay 

bathing place, C, H pil en ti-tu, R 

blanket, C, H jé-y (fey-),* R ur~€l “lay 

blow (fire), C, H péwk, R unknown, but known to exist 
breakfast, C jéyet, H, R ka-ménsay 

breast, chest, C et, H kupur, R kuptir-iso 
call, C éker (-yéker), H, R mdlipe 

cane, C sékon, H irarr, R r€ré-iso- 

canoe, go by, C take H, R war 
cheek, C liki~n~sép-€, H, R likin mwo'l-€ 

chest, see breast, chest 

commission, task, C ilak, H, R po’rron 

cookhouse, see kitchen 

cord, make, C ko/le~ pw€l, H, R kapéwkuek 

cover oneself, C, H kati-pw€l-iti, R kémwarsé- pw-iti 
defecate, C H pitak-ila, R lo’kewél 

dinner, C mwiy€~n~ H, C 
draw water, C, H pil, Al it~ konof, B1 iti sak 
dream, C, H éwr€mén, R dliman 

drink, C nim, H téke, R tirak 

drown, C mépw-ila, H, R t€ri--la 


% This glossary contains only terms collected by Garvin. All forms are those of the Main 
dialect (M). C stands for common forms, H for respect honorifics, R for royal honorifics. 
28 Forms given in parenthesis are sandhi (see fn. 12) and compounding forms. 
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ed ear, C sdlay, H ko’roy, R unknown, but known to exist 
eat, C mwiyé, H sak~sak, Al kéno}, B1 sa'k~sak 


exhale, C &siy3-ki-ta, H, R &'s-mamor-dta 
of eye, C dwa, (m€s-), H, R st-lay 
eyebrows, C, H pdti, R také-—n~eriy 
eyelashes, C, H rérr~in~més-€, R r€'rr~ in tert lay 
finger, C, H pé-, R rek~€l lay 
in- fish (food), C sdli, H, R irap 
_ of foot, see leg, foot 
ind footbath water, C, H pil wile, R lo’k-iso- 


footsole, C H, R ne pwEl 
forget, C manoké:--la, H, R maly€-la (possibly connected with mdlyel headache?) 
freeze, be cold, C péw-ta, H lemwilémwiri-ta, R pweykenté-nin€ 
get up, C péwr-ta, H, R unknown, but known to exist 
gossip, C, H lipdnét, R pil” weli 
hair, C pit €n~moy, H piten~ jépwitep, R unknown, but known to exist 
hat, C lisérop, H, R 6-pey 
hate, C fdj-iki, H, R kald-t-iki 
head, C moa’y&, H sépi, R kdtok~en~méy 
hear, C roy, H, R kapdyrak 
heart, C mo’yiyoy, H, R, kupur 

hot, to be, C, H karakarr-dta, R kirré niyol 

} house, C, H i-m (i-mw-, imw-, im-), R fé-—n™ pas 
hunger for fish, meat, C m&-~~n~ktimo-, H, R limwo-r 
joy, C pérren~ pa'rran, H kiipur~ pérren~kupur~ pa'rran, R kerémwol-iso 
kitchen, C imw~ ktik, H imw~ wiya” sdk, R imw~ pa-tak 
know, C ése, H, R mwd-yi 
leg, foot, C né-, H, R dluwélu (dluwéluw-) 
lie down, C wén-ti, H kéfi-ti, R kip-€ti 
litter (carrying), C, H R 
long for, C lo’layt, H lo'lé-pey-ki, R knpur-péy-ki 

| love, C po’k€pok, H, R lo’llale 
married couple, C pépowt~ po’ prwt, H wa'rak, R pa'fo-y 
mat, Ponapean C lo-s, H, R mo’jor 
neck, C k€p~ war (~wr-)~fe pin war (“wEr-), H, R fepi késay 
nose, C (fi:mw-, fimw-, fim-), H, R k€ynti-nu 
oil, C, H kis il “le, R mareké-iso 
open one’s mouth, C sdéra-pesay, H kdfi-pesay si-layi, R tdwas€-pésay 
order, command, C, H kosénnét, R po'-yak 
penis, C (wil-), H unknown, R karup toli-né 
pillow, C, H dlul, R rérr~in™ pé-iso- 
place, C té-u (tew-), H, R li-m (lim-) 
place, sitting, C (tew-), H mwol (mwol-), R mwol€-iso 
podex, C, H ké-w&, R k€-nti-mwir 
posture, walk C sékosok, H, R unknown, but known to exist 
question, C péylak, H kalelépak, R kEynamwa 
questions, ask, C itek, H kalelépak, R kéynamwa 

Main quiet, be, C, H n€nnél-la, R tafamp-dla 

rest, C, H kémmol, R raé-n~mwo'l-€ti 
room, C, H péré, R 
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satisfied, sated, C mét-iyér, H it-iyér, R liki-yér 

see, C mwdsan, H kilay, R ma-sani 

sick, C séw-mwaw, H, R liemu-n 

sigh in one’s sleep, C, H lipsyapay, R rerr™in™ mwdlu 
sleep, C méyr, H s€ymwok, R s€y-ti 

snack (after kava), C ka'n€y-sdékaw, H, R péy-lol 

speak, C lokdya, H, R ma‘sani 

spouse, C powl~powt, H wa’rak, R likant 

stay up nights (as, lovers), C, H pé&-t~in™ poy, R kEnt~in™ poy 
supper, C poy, H, R poy 

task, see commission 

think, C lémeéleme, H, R kitpuku pire 

thought, C limélam, H, R kupur 

toe, C, H R rek~En™ pwel 

tongue, C lo: (low-), H, R tinap (tina pw-) 

tooth, C yi-, H inat, R dsay 

urinate, C pipi-s, H, R Ramwosut 

vagina, C pi-pi (pi piy-), H unknown, R 1€- pan 

vomit, C mmus, H, R kaliydli 

wake up (intr.), C piri-ta, H, R 6 p-ala wésa 

wake up (tr.), C, H pépet, R teténsik 

walk, see posture, walk 

warm oneself, C, H réyiray, R kérakarr~™ dmwau 

wash, C, H wité, R nil lsy-€ta 

wash, bathe, C ti-tu, H 15’ki-pil, R lo’k- pil il lay 

wash hands, C, H 9’mwiyom, R sikémwar-alta 

wash face, C, H Epwinak, R md-layi-ta 

wash mouth, C mikumuk, H, R téwa-to 

weep, C sdéyisay, H mwdé-yey, R tenfénir 

whisper, C mw€yiniyin, H md-s€n {ikifik, R léyloy Jikitik 
whisper at night (as, lovers), C lékayan~ ni poy, H ma-s€n™ €n~ poy, R pili pil~ p y 
wish, feeling like, C insén, H, R kiipur 

wreath, C in” hit ke (“hr ke-), H, R la’yalay, Al also ni-n 
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Some Heap-Huntine TRADITIONS OF SOUTHERN NEw GUINEA 
By JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


EAD-HUNTING and the complex system of ritual, religion and myth 

associated with it has at one time or another existed among most of the 
peoples of Melanesia. Traces of it can be found in numerous legends of the 
area.! The practice has continued to persist, particularly in New Guinea, 
although both the Dutch and Australian governments have undertaken strong 
measures to stamp out the custom. Little is actually known of the New 
Guinea types of head-hunting, beyond that which was studied—or in many 
instances merely inferred—by Kruyt, Vertenten and Nollen.? Many students, 
notably Kruyt, did not always allow for the individual differences in head- 
hunting techniques and rituals that exist among the peoples of New Guinea. 
Thus, though some communities on the Upper Fly River practiced cannibalism 
in conjunction with head-hunting, this was generally not the case with the 
hunters along the Southern coast. In the interior communities hunt each 
other without discrimination; in the South and East custom prohibits the 
hunting of friendly neighbors. Some groups sanction their head-hunting 
practices by religious beliefs, while others—particularly the Obadu in the 
East—do not. The present study is primarily concerned with some practices 
at one time prevalent among southern communities, notably the Marindese 
and Boetinese, among whom head-hunting follows a clear pattern of social 
motivation and moral-religious necessity. 

The Marindese (or Marind-anem)* and Boetinese live scattered in some 
seventy-odd villages near or on the Southern coast, roughly between Okaba 
and Merauke. Their economy is of a mixed character. Cultivation of sago and 
coconut, in carefully tended communal garden plots, alternates with occa- 
sional hunting of sahan (a species of small kangeroo) and basik (wild boar, 
akin to the Javanese babi roosah). Until very recently the sexes lived apart, 
adult males in three or four men’s houses of a character identical with similar 
institutions elsewhere in the Malay Archipelago, houses which are closely 
related to the drama and the dance of the community.‘ The women and 
small children live in the low, rambling women’s quarters. Government 
of the communities is in the hands of the men’s councils, which have repre- 
sentatives of each men’s house; the council acts as a judiciary body and 
metes out punishment to offenders of custom. Before the active emergence 

! Vor der Hake, 1934, pp. 19, 37, 78-84. Legends of cannibalism are probably even older. 

? Kruyt, 1906; Vertenten, 1923, pp. 45-73; Nollen, 1924, pp. 3-19. 

Vertenten, p. 46. 

4 The influence of the Javanese men’s house on the technique of the theater, for example, 


has been indicated by Rassers, 1931, p. 431. ° 
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of Dutch administrative influence in the area, the villagers lived in virtual 
isolation, notwithstanding their proximity to the coast. In very recent times, 
some members of the coastal communities have migrated to the north where 
the larger administrative centers are located, and upon their return have 
begun to modernize their communities. But this process has barely begun, and 
the greater part of the Marindese today adhere essentially to the same old 
pattern of existence. 
II 


The basic cause of head-hunting is the need for names in a community, 
something that holds true uniformly for many of the New Guinea tribes that 
engage in it. Head-hunting has therefore little to do with the desire to increase 
one’s strength by slaying an enemy and keeping his most valuable member, 
the head, in one’s possession; nor is the hunt primarily a sort of initiation 
ceremony in which the younger men are expected to show their bravery. The 
supposition that the head-hunter seeks to acquire the “soul substance” of 
his victim in order to prolong his own life should be accepted with caution, 
since it is by no means the all-important factor in the hunt. 

Most inhabitants of Southern New Guinea, except those few who have 
become completely westernized and abandoned their traditions, possess more 
than one name. Some of these are nick-names, derived from a personal amulet, 
a men’s house, or an emblem; others are curses or exclamations of joy, said to 
have been uttered during feasts or dances, or by the individual’s father 
during copulation following the feasts. Other names may have been acquired 
during the head-hunt itself, at the time a victim is caught (havek-rik igis),® 
or when his scalp is being removed (kahasib-rik igis) or when the head is 
triumphantly carried to the men’s house (erev-rik igis). 

A man’s real name, however, prized beyond all others, is the head-name 
(koei-igis) the name of the victim whose head has been acquired. The head- 
name is a badge of honor, with whom the bearer is completely identified. To 
exchange one’s head-name with a friend is therefore the highest honor which 
one can bestow. For every head-name given to a child means that its father, 
uncle or other immediate relative has travelled into the interior, and has 
undergone the dangers that accompany slaying the victim whose head-name 
is bestowed on the child. The social pressure behind the acquisition of such a 
name is so great that a child is derided and, indeed, feels inferior unless he 
possesses his own head-name. Among the Boetinese the child will frequently 
carry the lower jaw or chin of the victim whose head-name he bears sewed 


5 In the Marindese dialect, vowels are long, particularly the a (a), e (e), o (0), i (i) and u(v). 
The “oe” combination is u, the ei is at. Consonants are generally short, j (d3), k (k), b (b),v(v), 
p (p), b (h), n (n),s (s). The g is sharp (g), ee or aa lengthens the vowel. The h after a vowel is 
very soft, almost silent. The native words in this paper follow the standard mode of writing this 
dialect, with phonetic values as above. 
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in a little cotton bag around his neck, and mothers keep their children under 
control by threatening to take this prized possession away from them unless 
they behave. 

Theoretically, no child may be born into the community unless there is a 
head-name ready for him, and despite the relative absence of any organized 
family life a father has a moral responsibility to have a head-name in readiness 
if he is presented with a child. If there is a shortage of head-names, two chil- 
dren, provided they have the same father, may be given one name, though 
this custom, referred to as zadik-parik, is rare and only occurs when circum- 
stances—such as recent Dutch administrative supervision—make it impossible 
to go on a head-hunt. As a result, head-names in very recent times have 
become hereditary, and have taken on the character of western family names. 
But under normal conditions, and especially if a community is warlike, it 
frequently occurs that there are head-names to spare, and some children may 
be given more than one. No Marindese enjoys as much social prestige as the 
hunter who graciously bestows extra head-names on those children whose 
own fathers have no names left for them, and many legends deal primarily 
with those heroes who, in addition to bringing bountiful delicacies to the 
community, also provided all children with extra head-names. Since no dis- 
tinction is made between men’s or women’s names, a ready reservoir of names 
is one of the chief treasures of any village. 

The origin of the desire to acquire a name may perhaps derive from the 
social prestige accorded a man for individual bravery. The head obtained 
during a particularly arduous hunt is a permanent symbol of courage. Perhaps 
a geographic factor may have played a role, since the names of neighboring 
friendly peoples and of specific locations are still given to dogs and pigs, 
supposedly in order that they may be remembered better. In some instances, 
as, for example, among tribes north of the Digoel River, names of woods, 
creeks, marshes are added to the head-name of the child, to indicate where 
the victim was caught. It is important that these names be kept fixed in the 
memory of the people, for every head-hunting village has a definite area in 
which it may operate. To go beyond the limits and hunt a friendly community 
is doer, a moral wrong for which the community as a whole must frequently 
atone. 

The Marindese and Boetinese therefore divide mankind into three, or 
sometimes four categories: the anim-ha, i.e., the “real humans” themselves; 
the ikom, other inhabitants of New Guinea, their enemies; the poe-ikom, 
neighboring friendly communities; and, where there has been contact, the 
poe-anim, or “foreigners,” those of non-indigenous origin, such as Europeans 
and Chinese. The ikom are regarded as inferior in every respect, and exist 
only as objects of the head-hunt (anim-bake). In the course of time the number 
of communities classified as ikom grew steadily as the head-hunting village 
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increased in numbers and became more daring. With one’s immediate neigh- 
bors one prefers to be poe-ikom, friendly. This not only insures greater safety, 
but also has an economic value. Thus the immediate neighbors of the Boetinese 
make boats and drums; while in other parts of the forest birds of paradise 
and cassowaries are plentiful. These commodities are frequently brought to 
the coast for trading purposes. 

Changes in friendship between groups which occur from time to time 
cause considerable confusion, especially among the older members of the 
community. In fact, next to the head-hunt itself, the Boetinese regard nothing 
so dangerous as an attempt to conclude peace with a tribe that was previously 
ikom. There are no mediators or interpreters involved in the process. Those 
who wish to conclude a treaty secretly approach the enemy and leave near 
their village a bundle of presents, usually some chalk and betel-nut, ingredi- 
ents which are largely in demand for chewing among most inhabitants of 
Southern New Guinea. If the ikom is receptive to this gesture, its members 
will deposit an equal amount of chalk and betel next to the gift. However, 
only too frequently the ikom practices the old ruse of going through the 
motions of friendship, while members of the ikom community ready themselves 
for combat and ambush the emissaries when they return to see how their 
gift has been received. 

The traditional areas where the Marindese and Boetinese hunted heads 
were the forest regions on either bank of the Digoel River, and the area between 
the border line of Northern New Guinea and the Fly River. The boundary 
line separating East and West New Guinea coincides with the extreme eastern 
boundary of head-hunting territory. Hundreds, if not thousands have been the 
victims of head-hunting in these regions. When about the turn of the century 
the Government of the Netherlands established immediate control over some 
of this area, the total number of Marindese alone amounted to approximately 
15,000. This figure closely coincided with the number of victims whose heads 
passed into the possession of villages of head hunters; that is, for the benefit 
of one generation of Marindese, some 15,000 persons in the interior were 
killed. In the years between 1910 and 1912 some one hundred heads were 
brought to Okaba alone by the members of two small villages located between 
the Bian River and Wambi. One explanation for this inordinately large num- 
ber, quite in excess of those required to name the children, is a general desire 
for revenge, johan heis ipe. Those head-hunters who were themselves victims 
during a raiding party demand vengeance, and this fact becomes an added 
incentive to go into the koei-mirav, or hunting area. Unsuspecting friendly 
villagers frequently fall victim to the pressure in a community for more 
head-names, and younger men, anxious to acquire a position of prestige, 
may attack members of a poe-ikom. It should be emphasized, however, that 
head-hunting, at least among the majority of inhabitants of New Guinea, is 
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not practiced for purposes of revenge alone, nor is it necessarily an aftermath 
of combat in connection with some traditional feud, nor yet primarily ‘“‘an 
integral part of the maturation process (in the cultural sense) symbolizing the 
achievement of adult status in society,’’ as one student has suggested.® 
These other factors may or may not enter into it, but they are not fundamental 
to the quest for names, which is the primary purpose. 

The question arises as to how a hunter comes to know the name of his 
victim. In cases of individual hunting, as when for example one villager 
decides to take the head of an individual or group of individuals casually 
met on the beach, near the village or in the forest, this involves a deliberate 
ruse and an element of surprise. The hunter will induce his victim to eat 
with him, or chew some betel with him or give him other evidences of friend- 
ship. In the ensuing conversation, names and places of origin are usually 
mentioned. The hunter will then suddenly attack his victim, and take his 
head. On occasion an entire village will practice such ruses upon unsuspecting 
passersby. Vertenten’ mentions the village of Nowari, southeast of Merauke, 
where travellers were invited to stay over for a while and frequently remained 
permanently. To alleviate suspicion the hunters of Nowari permitted many 
travellers to pass unmolested, so that the element of surprise could be re- 
tained, whenever they did attack. 

When an expedition goes into the interior to hunt heads, spies are usually 
sent in advance. These hide themselves in the bush close to the village to 
observe its life, and also to learn the names which the villagers call each other. 
Elaborate preparations are made, sometimes weeks in advance. On occasion, 
when it has not been possible to learn the names of the victims, survivors of 
the village, especially young children, are forced to tell the names of those who 
have fallen. Some villages near the Upper Digoel River have even been 
known to “baptize’’ the heads of those victims whose names were unknown 
during the feast held immediately after the return of a successful expedition. 
However, names of these newly ‘‘baptized”’ heads have less prestige than a 
true head-name, having what might be called an emergency status. 

Contrary to many assertions, both men and women in Southern New 
Guinea participate in head-hunting, and it is very likely that this is also the 
case elsewhere on the island. Women do not ordinarily witness the actual 
beheading, but their presence is required to care for the small children of the 
village which has been the object of the hunt, since generally only infants of 
the village escape with their lives. Since the journey to the hunting territory 
is frequently long and difficult, only young men and women of reputed 
stamina are permitted to participate in it, though sometimes they are accom- 
panied by a few elders who act as guides or advisers. The iwag (young women) 

® Reed, 1943, p. 54, describing the Sepik (Kaguia) River natives. 

? Vertenten, p. 49. 
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are frequently the most impatient ones to go head-hunting; custom prescribed 
that they submit, before they are permitted to accompany the men, to a pre- 
liminary period of discipline which is devoted to training in scouting and 
patrolling in the forest, as well as to the acquisition of skill in handling the 
sok or head-hunter’s knife. Among the Boetinese the women also carry the 
sago and rice eaten during the journey, and may be sent out ahead with the 
preliminary scouting parties. Since the head-hunt is a most important event 
in the life of the community, the desire to participate in the hunt is felt by 
everyone, and in many instances only the very old and infirm remain behind. 

The dry monsoon is generally regarded as the most suitable time, but the 
hunt must not take place before the gardens have been properly cared for. 
This can generally only occur in the dry monsoon, when the water has evapo- 
rated from the loose soil. The dry monsoon is also the best period for travelling, 
since the marshes have dried out by then and the mosquitoes are few while 
camping is easier. The dry winds of the season, moreover, are regarded as 
having a supernatural power to bring good fortune to the hunters. Thus a 
village customarily goes on a hunt in November and returns by late December 
or January. In some instances, however, the journey may take much longer, 
and in rare cases there may occur the blot upon the community’s honor which 
nothing can wipe away: a group of head-hunters, having lost their way, 
returns home after having spent months of fruitless wandering in the jungle. 


Ill 


The preparation for a head-hunt among the Marindese is long and involved. 
Usually the members of one particular men’s house (ofiv) take the initiative. 
The chief reason given is the well-known formula: igis mendap baren, “there 
are nomore names left.” The jaret-anim, the young, eager leaders of the ofiv 
approach their fellow members with the suggestion, and gradually a sort of 
contagious excitement begins to spread through the men’s house. Those who 
first propose a successful head hunt remain the center of admiration even at 
the feast which follows, and their names are added to the emblem of the 
men’s house to which they belong, a highly prized honor. Before a formal 
proposal to go on a head-hunt is placed before the village council, the elders 
of the community are consulted, for they are the living historical records of 
the community and they alone can answer questions as to the best time and 
place of a contemplated hunt. Since geographical knowledge is scanty, the 
intended itinerary and exact location of the village to be attacked depends 
almost entirely on the knowledge of the elders, who are fainiliar with the 
jungle. 

Plans are carefully made, since experience has taught that an ill-planned 
venture only brings disaster. It is for this reason that the names given to pigs 
and dogs have value, for they are the names given to important landmarks of 
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the interior and aid the community to remember them. The session of the 
council where planning is done continues for hours, and the deliberations are 
climaxed by the appearance of the ambatan, or ‘‘arrow”’ (the stars Alpha and 
Beta of Centaurus) in the evening sky, since if it rises on a clear evening it is 
regarded as a most propitious sign, so that excitement runs high. At the end of 
the council meeting, when the decision to go on a hunt has been taken the 
imagination of the villagers is stirred by tales of the deemas, the mythical 
areas of combat and tryst, where monstrous snakes and fabulously beautiful 
women, particularly of the legendary Karon tribe, add to the voyagers’ 
adventures. 

The next morning the entire village begins to get ready for the hunt. The 
women prepare the sago, the men finish the work on the gardens and then 
proceed to test their weapons. Next to bow and arrow, every hunter carries 
lengths of bamboo to contain water and meat, betel and chalk. In his right 
hand he carries his head hunter’s knife, a weapon made entirely of bamboo, 
consisting of a strip a foot in length, the outer covering of which has been 
carefully filed down, so as to permit the razor sharp edge of the white inner 
wood to protrude on both sides. It is carried without a sheath and is always 
held in readiness during the hunt. During the morning, the first group of 
scouts is sent out. They number at most five to seven and include the bravest 
hunters; they are usually accompanied by one or two elders. Their chief task 
is to prepare the way and to spy on the village or villages to be attacked. They 
are to rendezvous with the main party at a definite time and place. 

The main body of the hunters departs two or three days after the scouts, 
and on that day an elaborate ajasee is held, a communal dance, in the songs of 
which the elders exhort the hunters to show skill and courage. The kandaras 
(drums) can be heard for many miles, so that neighboring Marindese villages 
are apprised of the hunters’ intentions. At times the excitement will spill 
over to a neighboring village and a request to join is made at the last moment. 
This, however, is rare, since each community prefers to hunt alone whenever 
possible. During the dance a mock fight is usually staged between the hunters 
and the elders who are too old to participate. The latter form a single file, 
and cover themselves with palm leaves or green cloth; they are said to repre- 
sent a serpent, the symbol of wisdom, astuteness in combat and invincibility. 
During the dance the other group is incorporated in the “‘serpent,” so that this 
custom may be regarded as being a sort of initiation ceremony of the relative 
novices into the art of head hunting by the older, experienced and “invincible” 
elder members of the village, aiding them to partake of the snake’s stealth and 
skill in combat.® 

The dance may take more than one day, but usually the hunters leave in 


8 See also, in this connection, the study of snake initiation rites among the Numfor and 
Roonese in Northern New Guinea by Held, 1948, pp. 231-241. 
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the afternoon following the snake rites. If the destination of the group is 
directly in the interior the Digoel River would usually be followed. The long 
boats leave one after the other, each containing its complement of hunters, 
and carrying quantities of carefully protected sago and rice in the bow. The 
entire village usually accompanies the hunters part of the way, afterwards 
to return and string the /ahuv, a long ceremonial cord, in which an indefinite 
number of knots have been tied, across two trees. Each day an elder unties 
one knot, so that the community may know how much time has passed since 
the hunters departed. 

Meanwhile the hunters, directed by the elders, approach their destination. 
On either side of the river nature betrays the presence of humans, and the 
hunters are quick to detect these signs. The javoen kai, or small footpath 
through the bush leading away from the river, an abandoned fish-net or boat, 
a sago vat or deserted garden are all witnesses to human existence. Camp is 
generally made only at prearranged localities. Sometimes a scout may meet 
the main party to indicate the way, or to tell which village is to be attacked. 
When the hunters approach their prey they take the utmost care not to betray 
themselves. One of the elders softly proclaims the gamo over the group, a 
magic formula said to make one invisible. Chalk, grass, clay and feathers are 
smeared or fastened to the head and upper part of the body as a kind of camou- 
flage. Then, during the night the hunters approach as close to the village as 
possible, place themselves in ambush and obtain last minute directions from 
the scouts. The elders now whisper magic formulas over the village that are 
said to cause deep sleep, so that its inhabitants will not suspect their impending 
doom. The women, except a few irrepressible ones, withdraw some distance 
away from the village. 

Finally, with the first sign of the new day, the attack is launched with a 
battle cry, usually given by the person who first conceived of the venture. 
The cries are very much alike: johan koei ma man eher zib, *‘I have come to 
take your heads.” Others join in. When the hunters are inside the village com- 
pound, each repeats the common call to action: “‘Let us fight!” During the 
struggle these cries are sounded over and over, as loudly as possible, in order 
to induce fear, which, with the element of surprise, determines the success of 
the attack. The villagers are usually too sleepy or confused to offer much re- 
sistance. A few may seek refuge in the jungle; others may make a show of 
fighting, and these are later honored by the hunters in the subsequent head 
feast as “the brave.’”’ Frequently the hunters will shoot flaming arrows into the 
huts, forcing all inhabitants to run out into the open, where they are mas- 
sacred. 


Wounded or not, the victims are first of all, in so far as is possible, secured 
and placed in a group, in order to determine their names, the scouts assisting 
in this procedure. Then the slaughter begins. Every captured member of the 
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village over about twelve years of age has his head cut off. Younger children, 
who are old enough to walk, are “adopted” by the hunters, being taken in 
charge by the women. Male and female victims are all killed, babes in arms are 
left next to the beheaded bodies of their mothers; these are the “insignificant 
ones” left to grow up if they can, and multiply in order to provide future 
victims. Women and children are generally not present at the beheading for 
this is men’s work. Some bloodthirsty young women, whose daring and cruelty 
have earned them a name are, however, sometimes permitted to participate. 
The bamboo knife alone is used for beheading. One cuts deep into the neck of 
the victim until the spinal cord is reached. Then custom prescribes that the 
hunter seize his victim by the hair, and using his knife now as a sort of axe, 
attempt to sever the spinal cord. This may be quite difficult, and the head is 
ultimately severed only by much wrenching and twisting. Among the Boe- 
tinese it is a mark of distinction and of strength to be able to sever the head with 
at the most two twists, one to the left (imo) and one backwards and up 
(goedimo). The corpse, drenched in blood, is contemptuously cast aside. The 
bodies are not generally buried, but left in the compound, where the wild life 
of the forest soon disposes of them. 

Beheading requires considerable practice, and the elders instruct the 
novices in this. Frequently an attempt leads to bungling and butchery. How- 
ever, the victim has one last right. If he so desires, he may be beheaded stand- 
ing up, which poses considerable difficulty for the hunter, particularly if he is 
shorter. By standing erect, the victim also has a chance to seize the knife, or 
some other weapon, and can perhaps dispose of one or two of the hunters 
before he himself falls. He who captured the victim has the right to the latter’s 
name and head, but at least among the Marindese he is not obliged personally 
to cut off the head. 

Cannibalism, contrary to many assertions, is or was the exception rather 
than the rule among the peoples of New Guinea. Many groups, and certainly 
the Marindese and Boetinese even regard it as morally wrong. Stirling’s 
assertion, for example, that among the Bamu and Goaribari of the Fly River 
district “unrestricted cannibalism is the rule’’*should be regarded with consider- 
able reservation. In the first place, only on occasion does necessity drive a 
head-hunting party to eat human flesh, and this is regarded as exceptional. 
Secondly, few if any tribes permit women to commit cannibalism. Finally, 
among many tribes, only elders, and where they exist, medicine men are al- 
lowed to eat human flesh. In the instances where a tribe is known to practice 
cannibalism, it is usually due to the occasional excesses in which the young 
hunters indulge immediately after a village has been decimated. In the region 
about Okaba, certain hunting communities preserve human fat, which in 


® Stirling, 1943, p. 20. 
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cases of severe illness among the members is fried with the sago and eaten. Some 
Marindese may occasionally preserve part of the upper arm or thigh of a 
victim, not to be eaten, but to be used during the head-feast. Customarily, the 
only parts of the body that are taken along with the head are some vertebrae, 
particularly of the neck, which are used in the head-feast, where they fulfill 
an indispensable function. But an indiscriminate consumption of human flesh, 
or of any particular part of the human body, is generally rare. Nor has the pres- 
ent writer found evidence among the Southern New Guinea head hunters that 
genital organs of either sex are preserved because of magical properties. The 
supposed connection that may exist between the phallocrypt and certain con- 
cepts and rituals of fertility or the life cycle, which Reed has suggested,'® 
requires documentation. Certainly no connection of this kind exists among the 
Marindese or Boetinese. 

The ways in which heads are prepared varies considerably among the 
communities of the South. The Koalese of the Upper Digoel River take only 
the scalp and parts of the lower jaw, so that the form of the face is lost. The 
inside of the head is filled with clay and grass, and the outside pressed into 
kangeroo skin and then dried, the eye sockets then being filled with shells or 
beads. The Marindese are perhaps more thorough. An incision is made im the 
skin at the back of the neck and extended to the crown of the head. The skin 
is then separated from the head on either side, and the scalp is removed and 
placed over a coconut to dry. Then the skull is cleaned, all flesh is cut off, 
the eyes are removed and the brain cavities are emptied. In order to do this as 
quickly as possible, a hole is frequently made at the base of the skull to facilitate 
the draining of blood and brains. A small flexible strip of bamboo is placed over 
the nose and fastened to the lower forehead after which the cavities of the 
cheek bones are eyes are filled with clay or coconut marrow and given as life- 
like an appearance as possible. The skulls are now hung to dry near the fire; 
this completes the first stage. 

Custom prescribes that this must be done immediately after the head is 
obtained, and in any event before the hunters return home. It requires much 
skill, and early training in it now proves valuable." Once returned home, the 
hunters may take all the time they desire to ornament and otherwise finish 
the heads. This consists of tying small strips of bamboo across the forehead 
and the placing the scalp over it, fitting the latter as snugly as possible. Each 
skull is next provided with a hair braid, several feet long and covered with 
glittering beads, stones or sometimes even pearls. The eyes are filled with shells 
or beads and sometimes with smal] pebbles, brightly polished and painted a 
dark red. Finally a thin strip of bamboo is placed through the nose; the head 


1 Reed, p. 40. 
1 Marindese children will try to capture birds, cut off their heads and practice the incisions 
on them. Vertenten, p. 73. 
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is then ready to hang in the men’s house or the women’s quarters. 

During the return journey, it is customary that boar or cassowaries are 
hunted, since their meat is needed for the feast. On occasion the group may de- 
cide to pillage in the neighborhood of the depopulated village. Generally how- 
ever, not more than one village is attacked at a time, since the hunters are 
anxious to return home. Now there is singing in the boats usually simple 
melodies expressing the wish to return and see the doev or coast. Doev ah oh, 
“Jong live the beach” is an exclamation frequently heard during the return 
journey. And at the first signs of home, those who only a few hours before 
had beheaded almost an entire village now weep at the sight of the familiar 
huts and gardens; for weeping is regarded as normal, and seems almost condi- 
tioned when a party returns home. 

As soon as the boats are beached, a celebration begins. The young hunters, 
in high spirits, throw their bamboo vessels containing chalk against the stems 
of the palm trees, enveloping the village in white dust and causing intermit- 
tent explosions; if firecrackers are to be had from Chinese peddlers, these are 
fired. Women and elders stand in two rows, holding bananas, coconut and sago 
candy for the warriors. Meanwhile all the heads are brought to one of the 
men’s houses and hung up together on the center cross beam, there to remain 
until the head-feast. The house is declared out of bounds for all but a few elders, 
and the villagers stand at a distance and peer into the dark interior. Curiosity 
and excitement mounts, especially when members of neighboring Marindese 
or Boetinese villages come for a visit, having been told of the hunters’ return. 
The standard praise of the guests is the formula: feepo ti ikom isak ah oh, 
“vou have all been very brave.”” Each hunter narrates his deeds during the 
raid, nor does he stint his imagination; the compound seems to be overrun 
with people, divided into small clusters around the hunters. Occasionally one 
hears laughter, or the prolonged as oh, denoting sympathetic attention or 
approval. A good talker will hold his audience for the greater part of the day, 
and—as elsewhere—will himself ultimately come to believe in what he is 
saying. 


IV 


Traditionally the hunt culminates in an elaborate feast, celebrating the 
capture of the heads, which among the majority of the head hunting com- 
munities of Southern New Guinea is also a focal point of religious observance 
and mythological commemoration. It is during this feast that rituals and 
traditions acquire meaning, and the social motives underlying the head-hunt 
are fitted into an over-all pattern of approved behavior. Preparations for the 
feast are elaborate, and may sometimes take as much as a year. Generally it is 
held immediately after the next harvest, when the community possesses an 
abundance of sago, coconut meat, rice and other foods. The period of prepara 
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tion is divided into several stages, each taking its name from the goods or activ- 
ities associated with it. 

The first stage is the soeba ‘‘bamboo.”’ Bamboo is taken from the surround- 
ing forest to make a fence around the feasting area, a rectangle of about 300 
by 150 feet, containing the men’s house where the heads hang. This fence may 
be painted, and ornamented with long strands of coconut fibre and dried sago 
leaves. During the second stage, called essara, ‘‘seats’”’ or “couches,” sleeping 
couches and benches with a shelter over them are constructed around the edge 
of the feasting area. The seating or sleeping capacity of these is about 1,500. 
During /akav, “kindling wood,” or “‘logs,”’ the third stage, wood is piled fairly 
close to the center of the feasting area, to provide fuel for baking the large 
heavy sago pastry, which is sometimes as large as three feet in diameter. The 
fourth period is called sakai, literally ‘“‘nest of termites,’’ when termite nests, 
built in heavy rocks, and valued for their thickness, are cleaned out and used 
in the building of small ovens in which the pastry is baked. During the sakai 
there is da hore, or beating of sago, huge quantities of this being stored in the 
feasting area; at the same time the dirari or bamboo vats are likewise placed 
in readiness. 

Next comes the period of beisam, ‘‘beautiful hair,” during which the men 
prepare their coiffures for the feast, arranging their hair in long braids, covered 
with beads or pearls, feathers of the bird of paradise and long strips of clay 
molded like a snake, placed in circular fashion on top of the head. The women’s 
hair is also adorned, but this requires less time, since among the Boetinese 
women simply add a strand of coconut fibre to each braid so as to give a veiled 
like appearance. The sixth stage, termed ahat bes, finds the villagers making 
wooden hooks, fastened into the bamboo fence surrounding the feasting area, 
on which food and private possessions are hung during the feast, since experi- 
ence has taught that during the feast whatever gets in the way of the dancers 
will be destroyed underfoot. They also procure heavy wooden sticks with which 
to chase away pigs and dogs. Next comes the kav manop meb, potato harvest.” 
Potatoes are gathered from the garden and are hung in bunches around the 
feasting area. A few high bamboo trees are also ornamented, so that from afar 
people can see that the village is celebrating. During this period a sturdy 
young bamboo is erected at the center of the feasting area so that the heads 
can be fastened there for all to see. 

The eighth and final stage is koem boe, during which the villagers gather 
fresh coconut meat. This is a sure sign that the festivities are about to begin, 
for the meat has to be very fresh, since it will not keep for any length of time. 
In addition, supplementary quantities of pork or kangeroo meat are obtained 
and stored at various places in the feasting area. During the entire period of 
preparation the women are kept busy preparing vast quantities of food, while 
the elders are engaged in supervising the ornamentation of the feasting area, 
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the construction of various symbols to be used during the head dance, ar- 
ranging hospitality for important guests and the like. 

The feast begins as suddenly as the head-hunters’ attack. The signal is 
given by one of the elders, and at his bidding the heavy drums are heard. The 
hunters form a single file at the feasting area and, slowly walking around, begin 
to chant the ajasee song. Before he enters the compound, every hunter obtains 
those heads to which he is entitled from the men’s house, and carries these in 
his left hand, while in the right he holds his knife. The procession goes around 
and around until suddenly the monotonous ajasee is broken by the introduction 
of a new melody, a high pitched staccato song, called wasipee, begun by those 
persons who first conceived of the hunt. The wasipee, in its later stages, as- 
sumes a narrative character and tells of the arduous hunt itself, the bravery 
of the hunters and of the singer in particular, of the joy that the new heads will 
bring to the unborn children who can now safely appear without having to be 
ashamed because no head-name is ready for them, and the pleasures of copula- 
tion which customarily follow the feast. This song lasts for hours; when one 
singer stops, another takes over. Meanwhile the women have entered the com- 
pound with their children and seat themselves on the benches. When at last 
the sun rises, the singers finally become silent and, exhausted, sleep during the 
greater part of the day. 

The next night there is a new procession and a new dance. This is marked 
by the singing of the samb zi, a combination of a religious chant, war song and 
summary of communal symbols and heroism. Like the ajasee it is a monotonous 
melody, sung to the accompaniment of the drums, but unlike the ajasee the 
guests of the village join in singing it, for the neighboring communities regard 
it as an invitation to visit the celebration. Long files of nearby villagers, each 
person carrying a large torch, half dance, half walk to the feasting area; they 
sing their own samb zi. The song is climaxed when the hunter who originally 
proposed the hunt ascends the small rostrum in the center of the feasting 
area, here he stands swaying to the rhythm of the drums, his long plumes 
waving, his left arm carrying the heads stretched high above his head, until 
the samb zi generally dies amidst a hush of awe. 

The final stage of the ceremony, like the feast or the head hunt itself, begins 
very suddenly. This final stage is concerned with mimicry and simple panto 
mime. Elders, dressed in richly colored costumes, begin to portray legendary 
heroes of the village, and go through mock combat while they chant long nar- 
ratives of individual courage. They again cover themselves with leaves and 
green cloth, and while one of them carries a crudely constructed snake’s head 
made of bamboo, cloth and sago leaves before him, the others follow him in a 
single file, weaving as a group around and around the feasting area. Now the 
true symbolism of the feast comes to light. Each hunter takes his heads and, 
chanting, joins the file, rhythmically performing the dance-steps as the pro- 
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cession circles the compound. By this act of joining the serpent, in a manner 
similar to that before the hunt began, he merges his courage and invincibility 
into that of the group as a whole. Suddenly another group of elders sweeps 
down upon the “serpent,” attempting to divide it by breaking the file. But as 
the Marindese say: “The snake cannot die,’”’ and the elders who attempt to 
destroy it are themselves absorbed as they join the others. 

This final rite thus portrays the Marindese participation in the life-cycle, 
where the hunter—and his heads, which ensure the coming of a new generation 
—is absorbed by the symbol of group invincibility and immortality. At the 
same time this act raises the head-hunt above the level of mere wanton cruelty. 
For this small group of people of New Guinea, the hunt has a religious meaning 
as well; it is a necessary part that the individual plays in the never-ending 
process of being born, reaching maturity, and dying. The hunter may die, but 
the heads he has captured ensure that the names of the dead will be borne by 
those who come after them and so an element of immortality is attained. Their 
memory will not end with their death, since their names will live on. 

The dancing continues, but one by one the men leave the compound to have 
sexual relations with the women, for a child conceived during the feast is said 
to be exceptionally strong and wise. Furthermore, copulation at this time is but 
an extension of the rite of the serpent since as the life cycle goes on, the sexual 
act at this time acquires a symbolic religious meaning.” 

After the feast the fence is torn down and the heads are hung in the respec- 
tive men’s houses, to be further adorned. Notwithstanding all the effort 
expended on them, however, the climate and the numerous ants soon take 
their toll. The scalp becomes rough and disintegrates, and the skull itself 
shrinks. Customarily a number of heads are hung in a bunch inside the house, 
but in the case of old and dilapidated skulls they are unceremoniously strung 
together and rigged near the men’s house emblem, where any unknowing 
observer might mistake them for some form of coconut. If a skull is so far 
gone that it can no longer be preserved, the hunter will first carefully salvage 
the chin or lower jaw and place these in a special bag, the rest being thrown 
away. The bag is hung over the hunter’s sleeping couch, or else hung in the 
doorway of the men’s house. The vertebrae of the neck are never thrown 
away, but are either worn, or used to ornament the inside of the houses, since 
they are said to be so imbued with supernatural powers of protection, that, 
it is maintained, no village with sufficient ku/aio (vertebrae) has ever been 
successfully attacked by other hunters. As the weeks pass, the memory of the 
hunt lives on in the numerous tales recounted about the fires in the evening, 
and with this memory the desire to go once more and hear the familiar cry of 
the hunt becomes stronger. For though the frequency of the hunt has steadily 


2 On Marindese religion and ritual in this connection see van Baal, 1947. 
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decreased over the past decades, most traditional head hunting villages, 
particularly those in the interior near the Upper Fly River in Papua, seek to 
go at least once a year. 
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Book REvVIEws 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Elements of Social Organization. RAYMOND FirtH (vii, 257 pp., 15 plates, $5.75. 
Philosophical Library, New York; Watts and Co., London, 1951.) 


This book presents the initial series of Josiah Mason Lectures given in 1947 at the 
University of Birmingham, somewhat revised for publication. The materials in the book 
are addressed not primarily to anthropologists, but to the intelligent university audi- 
ence. It is thus not, as American scholars might judge from the title, a work paralleling 
recent technical studies of social systems by Lowie, Murdock and others. Rather it is 
something in the nature of a high-level introduction to British “social anthropology,” 
its problems, concepts, and methods, and as such can have great usefulness. 

The seven lectures which form the book’s chapters deal with “The Meaning of 
Social Anthropology,” “Structure and Organization in a Small Community,” “Social 
Change in Peasant Communities,” “The Social Framework of Economic Organization,”’ 
“The Social Framework of Primitive Art,” ‘‘Moral Standards and Social Organization,”’ 
and “Religion in Social Reality.” Illustrative data are drawn heavily from the author’s 
Maori, Tikopia, Malay, and African studies, yet the focus is always upon theoreticai 
and methodological implications. 

The first chapter, particularly, will be illuminating to the American scholar who 
wants a concise picture of what the British mean currently by “social anthropology.” 
Firth defines “social anthropology,” the social anthropological approach, as aiming at 
‘“‘a reasoned comparative analysis of how people behave in social circumstances.”’ In 
studying “human social process comparatively,” he says, its conventional role is 
“almost a regional complement to sociology.”’ The distinguishing features of this ap- 
proach are: (1) first-hand concentrated observation of small-unit behavior (he re- 
iterates a term coined by him in 1944: “micro-sociology”); (2) a “holistic” emphasis; 
(3) “comparison” between “items of behavior in different major social units, with the 
object of establishing types and seeing variants from them.” Problems consist not only 
of studying “basic social situations,” but also of defining “social patterns,” “‘social 
personality,” the “sets of values which give meaning to (behavior),” the “symbols 
(which) express these values,” the speed of change of such values and symbols, and the 
“kinds of strain (which) are most severe on human relations.” These matters have a 
familiar enough ring, though some will look through the list again to see if historical 
processes were at least implied, too. 

Firth spends time developing and illustrating the conceptual system which “social 
anthropologists” are constructing, while yet keeping in touch with the “behavior of 
real people.” “Social relations,” for example, are differentiated in terms of “structure,”’ 
“function,” and “organization,” as follows: “social structure”: the system of “critical 
or basic relationships between persons in a society”; “social function”: “the relation 
between a social action and the system of which the action is a part, or, alternatively, 
... the result of the social action in terms of the means-ends scheme of all those af- 
fected by it”; “social organization”’: “the systematic ordering of social relations by acts 
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of choice and decision.”’ But these are bones without the meat of the smoothly written 
text. 

Chapter Two presents concepts of structure and organization as relating to the 
typical subject of ethnographic analysis: the small community unit. Firth suggests 
“four constituents essential to social existence in a community”: social alignment 
(sex, age, kinship, rank, etc.); social control (knowledge, etiquette, law, morality, 
ritual, etc.); social media (material goods, language); and social standards (systems of 
value). Major elements in social organization, too, are the four “principles” of coor- 
dination, foresight, responsibility (as assumed by individuals and as assigned to them 
by others), and basic compensation (including Malinowski’s “reciprocity”). These 
latter, Firth says, cannot be given quantitative expression, but in concrete cases the 
field worker may give some ideas as to their “magnitude.”’ Chapter Three, on social 
change, emphasizes the distinction between “organizational change in general and 
that massive form of it which is structural change.’ The latter implies “large-scale 
shift in the pattern of activities” of the society’s members: whether resulting in ‘“‘a 
new common orientation,” or ‘only a greater dispersion of their goals,” the “observer 
can recognize that a former basic relation has lost its magnitude, its force, its fre- 
quency.” 

The four chapters which follow can be read with profit by those concerned with 
the respective subjects of economics, aesthetics, morality, and religion. Firth is par- 
ticularly at home in his own early collateral field of specialization, economics. Americans 
may feel that his discussion overstresses the aspect of social relations in his considera- 
tion of “economic anthropology” to the neglect of technology (material culture), even 
though the reports of his own field work take account of the latter. But his definition 
of the relationships of anthropology to economics as a discipline (pp. 125-130) will 
need to be noted by writers of future anthropology texts. The chapter on art incor 
porates Malinowski’s functional approach to aesthetics, while yet going beyond it to 
stress more overtly its importance to the study of values, symbolism, the resolution of 
wants and tensions, individual creativity, and, of course, social alignments. “I believe,” 
he says, ‘that there are universal standards of aesthetic quality, just as there are uni 
versal standards of technical efficiency”; these are primarily standards of “form,” 
“similar psychological impulses.” The chapter on “moral standards” 
introduces material less familiar in American texts, but strongly in the tradition of 
British anthropology. Firth stresses their regulatory functions: “the existence of a 
social system necessitates, in fact, a moral system for its support.” The final essay on 
religion is a strong one, though it perhaps has less that is new to those familiar with 
Malinowskian theory. (In an interesting footnote, p. 217, he tries to account for Mal- 
inowski’s “‘almost obsessional interest in the fear of death” and “obscure belief in 
fate.’’) Stress is laid upon the goal-orienting, value-governing, symbolic, and synthesiz- 
ing roles of religion to the group, and its function as a “force of personal adjustment” 
to the individual. “‘Religion,” he states, “embodies a conceptualization and projection 
of the most fundamental human needs and problems. . . . It is a form of human art 
. . . a symbolic product of human desires in a social milieu.” 

The reader, whether professional or not, will have an enriching experience by going 
through this book, and by pulling it off the shelf from time to time. Many sentences 
in it would provoke critical discussion in seminar work. Firth’s often freshly stated 
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generalizations and neat categories need, however, the further cross-cultural testing 
which American approaches stress to evaluate their permanent worth for social (cul- 
tural) theory. 
M. KEEsING 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
CALIFORNIA 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


The Northern and Central Nootkan Tribes. Pattie DRuUCKER. (ix, 480 pp., 5 plates, 
28 figs., 8 maps. $1.50. Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 144, Washington, D. C., 1951.) 


The Nootka of Vancouver Island occupy a key position for the understanding of 
Pacific Northwest Coast native cultures. Their northern neighbors are the Kwakiutl, 
well known from the publications of Boas. South and east of them are Salish speaking 
tribes who lack many of the spectacular customs that have drawn attention to the 
north, but whose cultures are fairly well known. 

Although there are many accounts of one or another aspect of Nootka culture in 
print, nothing comprehensive has previously been available. Short papers by Edward 
Sapir and texts and myths collected by him and supplemented by Morris Swadesh 
have been published. However, ethnographic data collected by Sapir are still un- 
published. 

Dr. Drucker’s monograph, as he himself states, is an old-fashioned descriptive 
ethnography outlining the major aspects of northern and central Nootkan culture, but 
omitting the southern tribes. The description covers a time span from the 1870’s 
to early 1900’s, or customs within the memories of elderly informants, with occasional 
remembered items related by parents and grandparents. The study does not attempt 
to relate the Nootka to their neighbors except in a superficial manner, and slight use 
has been made of historical sources to document changes that have occurred in Nootkan 
culture. 

The detailed descriptions of areas occupied by various tribes and of their food- 
getting activities reveal how relatively minor differences in locale have affected the 
daily lives of people and resulted in differences in culture that are recognized and 
formulated by the Nootka in their inter-tribal relations. Tribes on the outer coast were 
daring sea hunters and fishermen; those who became renowned whalers lived where 
streams were small and poor in salmon; tribes on the land-locked inlets and rivers were 
hunters and woodsmen, despised by coastal dweller. River dwellers commented deri- 
sively on the helplessness of the salt water people in the woods, and boasted of their 
fine venison and elk meat. However, accounts of tribal and inter-tribal feuds indicate 
that the ideal locale was one that provided a varied diet. Salmon streams, coves where 
herring spawned, ocean front for deep sea fishing, berry and root patches were all 
desirable, while a stretch of beach where whales were likely to be stranded was a highly 
prized. possession. 

Students of material culture will find descriptions of technical devices rather more 
detailed than is usual in an ethnography and will appreciate the many good line 
drawings. His puzzlement over the quantities of dogfish or shark oil used in the 
sawmill industry of the 1850’s reflects the problem of all anthropologists confronted 
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with a wide variety of human activities. Neither the author nor his Nootka informants 
were fortunate enough to have “grandfathers” who could explain that the oil was used 
to grease skids on which logs were moved from woods to mill, rather than for oiling 
engines. 

This monograph leaves no doubt that the Nootka have much more in common 
with northern Northwest Coast tribes than with their southern neighbors. Hereditary 
ownership of resource areas by chiefs, exacting of tribute from tribesmen, benevolent 
care and responsibility of chiefs for their tribesmen’s welfare, organized warfare, pot- 
latching and shaman’s dances related the Nootka to northern tribes, rather than with 
those to the south. 

Dr. Drucker promises a second volume in which problems of culture changes and 
the processes involved in them will be considered. An abundance of historical and 
documentary material, particularly for Nootka Sound, is available for such a study. 
Something of the dynamics of culture change, not merely in modifications and loss of 
items of material culture, but also of the effect on such social institutions as potlatching 
and the role of chiefs should result from this approach. 

E. GARFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Life in a Mexican Village: Tepostlén Restudied. OscAR LEwis. (xxvii, 512 pp., 64 figs., 
$7.50. University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1951.) 


Life in a Mexican Village marks, in a sense, the end of one ethnographical epoch in 
Mexico and the beginning of another. Both in its Indian and Mestizo aspects Mexico 
is the best described of all Latin American countries—sufficiently so that anthropolo- 
gists can afford the luxury of going back for a second look. Lewis has done just this, 
selecting, appropriately enough, the village in which Redfield made his pioneering 
study in 1926-27. The author and his associates spent a total of one year in the village, 
at varying intervals from 1943 to 1948. The full gamut of modern ethnographical field 
techniques was employed, including “a full battery” of psychological tests. This, com- 
bined with the cooperation of a half dozen students, doctors, agronomists—about a 
dozen in all—has made possible the collection of unusually complete data on a village 
of 3,500 inhabitants. 

Emphasis has been placed on those aspects of life dealt with most summarily by 
Redfield, such as land problems, agriculture, distribution of wealth, politics, the life 
cycle, and inter-personal relationships. Material culture receives relatively little atten- 
tion, so that Tepoztlan unfortunately remains one of the less well-described Mexican 
villages in this sense. The annual cycle of fiestas is treated in a short appendix. With 
these qualifications the book gives a rounded idea of village life in the mid-1940’s. 
Particular mention should be made of the very complete treatment of government and 
politics, the life cycle, and the system of interpersonal relationships. These are among 
the most complete, if not the most complete, to appear in any monograph dealing 
with Latin America. Detailed statistical data quantify many of the observations. 
The chapter on Rorschach Test results by Theodora M. Abel and Renata A. Calabresi 
is particularly interesting and is, I believe, the first instance in Middle America in 
which such data have been directly tied to a full monographic treatment of the com- 
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munity. These conclusions seem to bear out in most ways the general impressions of 
personality formulated by the author on the basis of standard anthropological observa- 
tional techniques. 

Lewis’ study illustrates the dynamic aspects of sound ethnographic research, and 
the increasingly widening sphere of interest of the anthropologist. Tepoztlén, one of the 
best studies of its time, gives answers to only part of the questions asked by inves- 
tigators today making synthetic or comparative studies. New fields of interest have 
developed and drawn the attention of ethnographers, sociologists, and psychiatrists, 
and the older field reports, for these individuals, are of lessening value. If this leaves 
one with somewhat the feeling of being caught on a treadmill, there are compensating 
factors. The reviewer was struck with the fact that Lewis is describing, not primarily 
the culture of Tepoztlan, but in a very genuine sense the basic culture of probably a 
majority of people in Mexico—certainly a majority of rural groups, both Mestizo and 
Indian. That is, the mechanics and problems of earning a living, the value system, the 
sets of inter-personal relationships which are described for Tepoztl4n are accurate 
descriptions for literally millions of Mexicans. Except for Lewis’ playing down of 
anxiety as a factor in personality developmer:: (p. 302), the reviewer felt that the char- 
acter of Tepoztecos, as set forth, was applicable to most other groups or areas with 
which he is familiar. The essential quality of “rugged individualism” in Mexican cul- 
ture, rather than the cooperative aspects emphasized by Redfield and earlier political 
scientists, is quite properly brought out by Lewis; the picture of an intensely reserved, 
generally suspicious group, always willing to speak badly of neighbors, and willing to 
believe the worst in others rather than the best is common to much of rural Mexico. 
In general, Lewis’ study adds to the accumulating evidence that Gillin’s concept of a 


” 


Creole culture neither Indian nor Iberian is a valid methodological tool to enable us 
better to understand and describe contemporary Latin American culture. 

Space does not permit comment on Lewis’ critique of Redfield’s concept of the 
folk-urban continuum. It may be pointed out that Tepoztl4n as described for 1948 
seems a rather different village from that of 1927, and that only a part of the differ- 
ences is due to the changes in the culture resulting from the passing of 21 years. 
Rather, the majority of the differences would seem to be due to changes in anthro 
pological field techniques, shifting fields of interest, and—this is the most important 
the fact that each new author has been able to build on the accumulated experience of 
all his predecessors. Excellent as it is, Life in a Mexican Village in no way detracts 
from Redfield’s initial study; rather, the simultaneous study of both monographs will 
become a standard part of all preparation for work in the Latin American field, and to 
a lesser extent, to field work in more distant areas. 

GEORGE M. Foster 
INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
WasuinctTon, D. C. 


The Culture of Security in San Carlos: A Study of a Guatemalan Community of Indians 
and Ladinos. Joun GiLurn. (128 pp., 11 tables, 2 diagrams, Pub. No. 16, Middle 
American Research Institute, The Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, 
1951.) 


“San Carlos” is a pseudonym for an isolated rural town in Eastern Guatemala. 
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Two-thirds of the 5,000 inhabitants are Pokom4m-speaking Indians; the others are 
Spanish-speaking Ladinos who own most of the land and form the dominant caste. 
The present volume, based on three summers of field work and the first of an intended 
series on San Carlos, is organized “rather loosely around the concept that any culture 
is conceivable as a system balancing threats against cultural responses, and vice 
versa.” 

The presentation is essentially topical (land, houses, food, clothes, money; social, 
political and religious organization), Ladino and Indian cultures being compared in 
each chapter. Some customs have interpenetrated but others remain divergent owing 
to group differences in wealth and in cultural orientation, and for reasons of caste 
identification. The Ladino individual depends on kinship for power and class position, 
but the kinship system of the Indian is the more embracing and offers greater security. 
The two castes are linked by godparental relationships. Social, political and religious 
structures are compartmentalized among Ladinos, but among Indians these are inter 
twined and capped by the institution of the Principales. Though nominally part of 
the same Catholic organization, Ladinos and Indians tend to form separate religious 
systems. The Indian system pivots on cofradfa membership and the cult of the images. 

A chapter titled ‘Informal Religion and Psychiatry” relates supernatural beliefs 
to anxiety, sickness and cure. The pattern of magical medicine is common property of 
both social groups, but the Ladino is less firm in his belief. Gillin interprets the common 
Indian ailment of magical fright as a neurotic manifestation congruent with the Indian 
personality, which can be thrown off balance by any unexpected incident interfering 
with the smooth performance of daily routines. Sickness from witchcraft is similarly 
seen as a form of neurosis consistent with the suppression of overt aggression in the 
Indian culture. 

A summary table lists the “threats” confronting Indians and Ladinos and the 
“responses” afforded by their respective cultures. Another table ably presents a 
synopsis of the differing orientations of the two cultures with respect to each of ten 
items, such as the nature of the universe or relations to other human beings. In general, 
the Indian orientation is passive and adjustive, the Ladino is aggressive and conflictual. 
Though a member of the subordinate caste, the typical Indian is rated psychologically 
more secure than the average Ladino, whose culture is relatively malintegrated, im 
planting needs and goals difficult of realization. Ladinos exhibit a higher incidence of 
hypochondriasis, psychosomatic complaints, hostile outbreaks and alcoholism. 

In both groups the personality of the adult is more constricted, more channeled 
in the cultural groove, than that of the child. Yet is this not true of humans and cul- 
tures in general? Gillin does not take up this question, but he does ask why in San Carlos 
the spontaneity of youth does not carry over into adulthood. Confronted with the fact, 
as he represents it, that Indian child training is permissive and free from trauma, he 
looks to the inhibiting influence of the local caste system as a source of the constrained 
and somewhat compulsive character structure of the Indian. This may be so, but, the 
reviewer would like to enter two reservations. The permissive nature of the early dis- 
ciplines (weaning, etc.) is not sufficient warrant for the assumption that the process of 
child training is free from other and more subtle forms of pressure and restraint. Sec 
ondly, the sketch of adult Indian personality in San Carlos—it strikes the reviewer as 
aptly drawn—appears to apply as well to Indians in other Guatemalan villages where 
local castes are not present. 
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In San Carlos the price of psychological security is the loss of individual spontane- 
ity. How widely can this equation be generalized? 
BENJAMIN D. PAu 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Lamet, Hill Peasants in French Indo-China. KArL Gustav Iztxow17z. (375 pp., illus., 
2 maps, Etnologiska Studier 17, Etnografiska Museet, Géteborg, 1951.) 


It is refreshing today to meet that anthropological rara avis, a truly pioneer study, 
one which reminds us that there are still a few untrodden ethnographical paths. Dr. 
Izikowitz, director of the Museum of Ethnography of Géteborg, Sweden, presents 
here a more extensive and detailed account of his Lamet research than he has hitherto 
published. This work is based on a protracted expedition in the interior of Southeast 
Asia, eight months of which were devoted to the Lamet. The result of the field ex- 
pedition is an excellent study, offering a carefully conceived problem and a painstaking 
effort to treat the collected data with impartiality. 

In essence, this monograph treats the social structure of one of the tribes in the 
northern part of Laos in French Indo-China. The aim of the author has been the 
analysis of the interrelationships between irrigation patterns and society in Southeast 
Asia generally. Although his avowed purpose of determining the nexus between social 
structure and subsistence in cultures possessing methods of irrigation as against those 
lacking them has not been fully realized, this comparative analysis may yet be under- 
taken, and Dr. Izikowitz, having investigated the hitherto unknown Lamet from this 
point of view, has now paved the way for similar research among the Black Thai of 
the same general area. In his study of the Lamet, an upland people who cultivate 
dry rice, the author succeeds admirably in demonstrating the integration of sub- 
sistence within the total social structure and so offers a highly commendable functional 
review of the economic life of a primitive people. 

The Lamet are one of those mainland cultures of Southeast Asia relating to the 
“Malayan” or “Indonesian” sub-stratum. Both culturally and linguistically they are 
considered by the author to represent a marginal grouping. In language, the Lamet 
belong to the Palaung-Wa branch of Mon-Khmer and thus possess linguistic affinities 
in adjacent Upper Burma. Culturally, the tribe possesses numerous diagnostic features 
which recur so frequently throughout the marginal groups of the general geographic 
realm. Agriculture, for example, does not depend on irrigation, a reason for Izikowitz’ 
choice of the Lamet, and is of the “slash and burn” type. The term swidden (of Swedish 
derivation) is suggested and employed by the author to designate the field cleared by 
this method. Among other features serving to place Lamet culture are such items as the 
dependence on bamboo for housebuilding, containers, and as food, a rudimentary 
metallurgy, a men’s house, an ancestral cult, a suggestion of an erstwhile headhunting 
complex, animal sacrifice, wealth prestige, and numerous other features which point to 
the sub-stratum Indonesian focus. On the whole, Dr. Izikowitz is circumspect in his 
historical generalizations and takes care to give proper weighting to extraneous elements 
in Lamet culture. 

This study gives us not only an integrated picture of Lamet life as a whole, and so 
adds materially to knowledge of the area, but as a sound application of historical and 
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functional methods, it may well serve as a model ethnographic monograph. The author, 
a perfectionist in his scholarship, decries his inability to supply certain items. Very 
little, however, appears to be lacking in his description. 
RoBERT F.. SPENCER 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Die Familie bei den Jakuten. THeopuit Cuopzipio. (462 pp. Internationale Schriften- 
reihe fiir soziale und politischen Wissenschaften. Ethnologische Reihe, Band TI, 
Paulusverlag, Freiburg, Switzerland, 1951.) 


To his earlier papers on Yakut pottery and dwelling types (in Axthropos), Father 
Chodzidlo has added an important monograph on the structure and functioning 
of the family. This study is noteworthy for its wealth of detailed information, ranging in 
scope from canons of feminine beauty to infant mortality statistics. It is based upon 
Russian, Polish and German sources of the past century and a half. With one important 
exception, i.e., the reports of the Academy of Science’s Commission for the Study of the 
Yakut A.S.S.R.,' the major sources on the Yakut family appear to have been thorough- 
ly combed. 

In general outline, Die Familie bei den Jakuten consists of three parts: an introduc- 
tion describing Yakutia’s environment and demography; a central text on the forma- 
tion, functioning, and dissolution of the family (pp. 57-355); and a terminal essay on 
the culture-historical position of the Yakuts. The essence of the volume is given in an 
excellent thirteen-page summary. According to the author, the basic Yakut social 
unit has become, increasingly, the nuclear family; the Russian termination of blood 
feuds and the rise of individually-owned agricultural holdings have, respectively, 
debilitated the patrilineal clan and lineage. Marriage today (i.e., prior to 1930) is 
essentially an economic exchange between families, consisting of bride purchase (less 
often, bride service), partially balanced by a dowry. Marriage prohibitions include all 
patrilineal relatives and the first two degrees of matrilineal kin; since the lineages are 
territorial, local exogamy is a concomitant. Furthermore, although the junior levirat« 
is practiced, both sexual prohibition and avoidance characterize the wife’s relation to 
her husband’s older brothers and father. Residence is matrilocal until the full bride 
price has been paid; then, patrilocal. Children are greatly desired; childlessness seems 
to be the major reason for both divorce and polygyny. Finally, stratification in terms of 
wealth exercises an important influence upon the functioning of the family. Among the 
rich, parental dictation of marriage, including infant betrothal, is more evident; pater- 
nal authority and intrafamily tensions are far more serious. 

In addition to these conclusions, useful findings on the psychological structuring of 
childhood and the family are scattered throughout the book. For example, while the 
Yakut show great affection for infants, they enforce proper work habits upon older 
children by severe discipline, including corporal punishment. Pre-marital license is 


1 Akademiya Nauk, Materialy po Isucheniyu Yakutskoi ASSR, Leningrad 1929-30. Esp. 
Vol. 10: Concise Studies of the Yakut Expedition of 1925-26 (pp. 109-130, Epidemiology; pp. 149- 
178, Demography, etc.); Vol. 15, S. L. Mitskevich: Menerik and Emiryachenye—Forms of Hysteria 
in the Kolyma Area; and Vol. 34, M. K. Rastzvetayev: Sketches of the Yakut Economy. 
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accepted, but the only available partners are usually of prohibited degrees of relation- 
ship. Comparably, the father-in-law taboo often succumbs in the marriage of grown 
women to small boys, not uncommon among the Yakut. As is well known, psychic 
disturbances, characterized especially by hypersuggestibility and other evidences of 
ego-breakdown, are frequent among the Yakut. However, Chodzidlo has found sexual 
aberrations to be rare. 

The author has compiled an extensive list of kinship terms but has undertaken no 
serious analysis of these terms. I have found the Yakut system to be based upon reckon- 
ing by six paternal lineages: own (including women entering by marriage), clanswomen’s 
progeny, mother’s brother’s clan, husband’s clan, wife’s clan, and:clanswomen’s hus- 
bands’ clans. The terminology gives evidence of the junior levirate, sibling exchange, 
and cross-cousin marriage. This kinship system is found widely between the Altai 
and the Pacific, including the Oirot, Tungus and Gilyak. 

The last part of the book, on the culture-historical position of the Yakuts, is any- 
thing but clear in concept, and weak in scholarship. It abounds in vague terms, such 
as “Central Asiatic Nomads,”’ which throw together vastly different cultures. It ignores 
the scale and significance of Yakut relationships to the Altaic rather than the Central 
Asiatic Turks, and also to the Tungus. It perpetuates many of the fanciful strata of the 
Kulturkreislehre. It mars an otherwise excellent study. 

D. B. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Siidseestudien. Gedenkschrift sur Erinnerung an Felix Speiser. (viii, 422 pp., 26 plates, 
Museum fiir Vélkerkunde und Schweizerischen Museum fiir Volkskunde. Basel, 
1951.) 


The present volume, planned as a Festschrift for Felix Speiser, became a memorial 
volume when he died on September 19, 1949. In addition to a short biography and 
appreciation of Speiser by Karl Mueli and a listing of his publications, the volume con- 
tains sixteen articles, all of which deal with problems of the South Seas (the term as 
used here includes Australia) except for the one of a general nature contributed by 
R. H. Lowie on “Some problems of geographical distribution.”” The contributions on 
the whole reflect Speiser’s own interests, which seem to have been primarily in material 
culture of the South Seas, as may be expected from a man so long associated with the 
Basel Museum. For instance, the articles by G. A. R. von Koenigswald, W. Rothpletz, 
H.-G. Bandi, L. Adam, G. Héltker, B. Blackwood, P. Wirz, M. Lobsiger-Dellenbach, 
and H. Lavachéry all deal with the arts and crafts of the area, some with the past, 
others with contemporary material. A. Biihler’s and M. Leonhardt’s contributions deal 
with the ever-recurring questions of the peopling of the Pacific, the former particularly 
with evidence from the Sumbas and the latter with New Caledonia. These questions are 
also considered in most of those articles listed above as dealing primarily with arts and 
crafts. In a sense M. R. Sauter is concerned with the same problem in his article 
“Essai d’application de la méthode des profils graphiques (Leroi-Gourhan) 4 la cranio- 
logie australienne” but he deliberately refrains from making any comments on his 
findings beyond the mere presentation of the material. In his ““Methoden der Feldbe- 
wasserung in Ozeanien” H. Damm also treats the question of which people or peoples 
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may have introduced irrigation. As for social customs or institutions we are left with 
only two articles, those of J. Layard and H. Dietschy. 

It is, of course, impossible within the space allotted here to review each article in 
detail. Yet comments on a few of the papers may not be entirely useless. The article 
of Leonhard Adam on the bark paintings of Groote Eylandt is a most interesting con- 
tribution to a field which is crying for attention. The author makes no attempt at 
elaborate psychological interpretations of the styles, techniques and symbols em- 
ployed; rather, he combines the viewpoints of ethnology and the “history of art,” 
and succeeds in presenting not only a good descriptive but a meaningful analysis of 
this art. As for the place of the Groote Eylandt art in the larger picture of the Pacific 
the author concludes that the only Indonesian motif discernible here is the sailing 
boat, while his findings serve again to verify the cultural relationship between Northern 
Australia and New Guinea, particularly the Sepik River area. In contrast is von 
Koenigswald’s article in which, by comparing the decorations on the sails of the ships 
he has traced many of the art forms in the Pacific to Indonesian orgins and at the same 
time proposed another migration route, which by-passed Australia. 

In his article ““Verwandtschaft und Freundschaft” Dietschy attempts to create a 
theory of a kinship system in the New Hebrides similar to the “Crow-Omaha” type; 
but the paper leaves much to be desired. In contrast, Layard, who is much less pre- 
tentious in his article “The Pilgrimage to Oba” does present an interesting description 
of a sex initiation rite which fills in the brief mention he makes of this in his Malekula 
study. On the whole it must be admitted that those articles which deal with cultural 
relationships and attempt to account for the peopling of the Pacific succeed only in 
presenting new theories which are no more conclusive than their predecessors, which 
they do not disprove. 

The articles of the volume are presented in three languages; English, French and 
German. The English and German articles are each followed by a summary in French, 
while those in French are followed by an English summary. 


H. E. HAvusE 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Expedition 2u den Zentralafrikanischen Kivu Pygmaen (Twiden). Die Physische und 
Sociale Umwelt der Kivu-Pgyméien. PETER SCHUMACHER. (xi, 509 pp., 30 plates, 
map, Belgian Fr. 700. Memories, Institut Royal Colonial Belge, Vol. 3, Brussels, 
1949.) 


From our first acquaintance with them in the doubtful legends of Ancient Egypt 
and the earliest reports of eye-witnesses, down to our own days, the various groups of 
African pygmies appear enveloped in a certain irresistible charm and attractiveness. 
It was only in recent times that anthropologists began to take interest in these people, 
who are indeed very difficult to come in contact with. The successful impetus to study 
the pygmies systematically was given by Father Wilhelm Schmidt, not only in his 
Die Stellung der Pygmidenvilker in der Entwicklungsgeschichte der Menschheit but also by 
his untiring encouragement and assistance given to field workers. One of these field 
workers is Father Schumacher, who before he began his thorough study of the Ruanda 
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pygmies, had been a missionary among them for twenty years. His name has become 
familiar to every Africanist through his many publications. 

The Twa of Ruanda do not live in isolation, uninfluenced by other peoples, but 
rather tribes of other races settled in their country and adapted themselves to the pecul- 
iar conditions prevailing in that region. As the title tells us, the Physische und sozsiale 
Umwelt der Kivu-Pygmden describes the geographic as well as the non-Twa social 
environment of Ruanda. A systematic treatment of the culture of the Twa themselves 
is the subject of a second volume, which has just come off the press. The physical form 
of this group had been previously described by Father Schumacher in a short treatise;! 
my own monograph? is a more recent and more detailed study. 

The Lake Kivu volcanoes which uninterruptedly send out their flames, are com- 
pletely surrounded by a dense forest. Owing to the abundant rain, the entire country 
is fertile and therefore suitable for agriculture and cattle-raising. This explains why the 
Negro agriculturists and the Hamitic cattle-raisers invaded this area, pushing the pyg- 
mies aside, or taking them into their service. Father Schumacher describes this change 
with historical faithfulness, and with a welcome clarity. 

The first part of the book treats of the eastern Kivu district. Within the space of 
200 years, the Kivu country has changed from a home of a single Hutu family into a 
territory in which agriculture is carried on by Bantu Negroes and cattle-breeding by the 
Tutsi Hamites. Later on, other Hamitic groups entered the country; their ability to 
dominate others caused them to exert great influence upon all the other tribes. This 
development is associated with many migrations, both large and small; it is also con- 
nected with a continuous mutual influence between the various tribes, and finally, with 
a basic change in their original culture patterns. The characteristics of each of the two 
main groups, the Hutu and Tutsi, are fully described, as is the change in their cultures 
brought about through contact with the Europeans—a change still taking place. 

In the second part of the report, the author describes the western Kivu district and 
its people. With a view to presenting the culture of the people as completely as possible, 
Father Schumacher utilizes the observations of his fellow-missionaries, who have for 
many years been active in the district. In this second part we find an astounding abun- 
dance of detail regarding the social organization and the religious as well as mytho- 
logical spirit-world of the tribes (or sibs, as the case may be), now occupying the area 
west of Lake Kivu. 

The third part (pp. 371-448), which is as rich in information as the preceding two 
parts, is devoted to the Kivu languages. In the eastern district, the Ruanda language 
holds exclusive sway; in the western district, three languages predominate: Mahunde, 
Matembe and Mashi. Two supplements are then added: the first is an attempt to in- 
dicate the role of the pygmies in the cult and mythology of the Ancient Egyptians; 
the second describes the founding and the natural conditions of the Albert-National 
Park. The work closes with a résumé in French, 

This is an extraordinarily rich monograph. It is this very fact that makes it almost 
impossible for the critic to choose this or that particular point for further discussion. 
Anyone interested in studying the original conditions of Central Africa must not fail to 


P. Schumacher, A nthropometrische Aufnahmen bei den Kivu-Pygmden, Bruxelles, 1939. 
* Martin Gusinde, Die Twa-Pygmden in Ruanda. Forschungsergebnisse im tropischen Afrika, 
a.d.J. 1934, Wien-Médling, 1949. 
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consider carefully the wealth of information contained in this book. One may rightly 
criticize the author’s complicated style; he lacks the desired precision in expression and 
at times it is difficult to understand just what he intends to say. The large number of 
typographical errors is likewise deplorable. Everyone, however, will most heartily 
congratulate the author for this work, the mature fruit of many years of research. 
MArTIN GUSINDE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WasuincTon, D. C. 


The Sculpture of Negro Africa. PAut S. WINGERT. (xi, 95 pp., map, 118 plates. $4.50- 
Columbia University Press, New York 1950.) 

L’ Art Négre du Conge Belge. (198 pp., Publié sous les Auspices de la Commission pour 
la Protection des Arts et Métiers Indigenés auprés du Ministére des Colonies de 
Belgique, Brussels, 1950.) 


These two books have much in common in subject matter, but are essentially 
different in aim and in treatment. 

Dr. Wingert’s book is a systematic treatment of one type of art in Negro Africa: 
sculpture. The first chapter is a general discussion of its distribution in Negro Africa, 
with a brief but pointed treatment of its relation to social, ritual and religious activities. 
The four following chapters treat of the major areas and two of them are subdivided 
further by countries and again by tribes. In each tribe, the principal sculptural art 
styles are indicated, and their place in the cultural system briefly noted. While the 
large number of tribes concerned necessitate brevity for each, Dr. Wingert’s concise 
account seems to leave little of importance unsaid. 

The pages are ornamented and informed by line vignettes and the 118 plates, 
photographs of African sculptured pieces in various museums, are excellent and clear 
and illustrate well the various styles treated in the text. In all, the book is an excellent 
summary, valuable to the ethnologist and to the student of comparative art. 

The other book, L’Art Négre du Congo Belge is neither so clear in aim nor so concise 
in treatment. It is a symposium, with no general editor indicated, and with contribu- 
tions by government officials, artists, ethnologists and missionaries. These are of three 
kinds. The first, exemplified in the preface by M. Pierre Wigny, Ministry of the 
Colonies, and the first essay, “L’Art du Congo Belge,” by M. Louis Pierard, President 
of the Commission for the protection of indigenous arts and crafts of the Belgian Congo, 
are manifestos, proclaiming the value of native African arts and the necessity to 
preserve them. The second type of contribution consists of accounts of the measures 
taken to preserve native arts, not merely as specimens but as living schools of art. This 
seems to have been comprehensively accomplished by government agencies, mission 
schools and individuals through the medium of museums, workshops and studios with 
native instructors. Since the accounts are by individuals enthusiastic in the promotion 
of these measures, only an impartial observer could determine the extent to which ac 
complishment equals enthusiasm. 

The third type of contribution is a series of discussions of indigenous art. These 
are not confined to any one type of art but include sculpture, folk-lore, music, dance, 
literature, iron and woodwork. The form and decoration of objects of practical utility 
are included and the effect of European teaching upon African artists is assessed. Here 
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it is suggested that this has resulted in the extension of the potentialities of the artists’ 
skill rather than the destruction of the African artistic spirit. 

The book is illustrated by plate photographs of African artistic products, of 
African artists at work and of museums and workshops. The photography is excellent. 

It is interesting and significant that so many types of people concerned in the 
administration of one African colony should have united to accomplish such aims, and 
that these aims should have been to some extent at least, realized. The reader of this 
volume is left with a patchwork knowledge of the African arts and with the hope, re- 
inforced by much heartening evidence, that much has been accomplished. The expres- 
sion of these aims and the tale of accomplishments should lead to other similar en- 
deavors. 

G. GorDON BRowN 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
Toronto, CANADA 


Art in Arnhem Land. A. P. ELKIN and CATHERINE and RONALD BERNDT. (xii, 123 
pp., 1 map, 21 plates, $7.00. The University of Chicago Press, 1950.) 


For those interested in the anthropology, sociology, or art of Australia, or in any 
aspect of primitive art, this book is of genuine value. It is another revelation of the 
importance of Australian material. 

The book is the result of field work in Arnhem Land by the three authors. The first 
and last chapters are by Dr. Elkin, and the main portion of the text was edited by him 
from first drafts presented by Dr. and Mrs. Berndt. The initial chapter provides a 
setting into which the art of this region fits. It includes a brief résumé of aboriginal 
Australian culture and art and concludes with a cryptic summary of the “‘Art Regions 
of Australia.”” The concluding chapter considers the results and the problems posed by 
this study and offers a hope for the future development of art in this area. Chapters 
II through VIII deal exclusively with Arnhem Land. The country, the tribes and their 
organization, and the basic cultural characteristics, including the mythology, sacred 
symbols, magic, and their important relationship to the art, are treated in some detail. 
The description and interpretation of the art forms discussed are carefully and pains- 
takingly handled. The presentation of the material is both expository and interpreta- 
tive. 

The art of Arnhem Land has to a large extent been thought of in recent years as 
bark paintings. But many years ago attention was called to other forms, particularly 
by Sir Baldwin Spencer in his ““The Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Aus- 
tralia.”” The majority of these, however, were geometric carvings. The important dis- 
closure by the book under review is that the art of Arnhem Land also includes sculptured 
anthropomorphic forms and actual representations of human forms. A number of these 
are wooden carved and painted full-length figures, and heads in the round, while others 
are graphic depictions of human, animal, and fantastic forms on flat surfaces. Many 
of these are painted on bark, some so extremely conventionalized as to be practically 
abstract. 

The present study concentrates on the northeastern part of the Arnhem Land Area. 
It includes many art forms not previously discussed in any adequate way and stresses 
certain forms not before given sufficient significance. Of particular importance is the 
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presentation of carved and painted wooden sculptures of human figures about three 
feet high and heads about life-size, both previously unknown in Australian art. The 
full significance and content of these carvings, sacred, totemic, religious, ritual, and 
secular are made vividly clear. It is of considerable interest to know that in this part of 
Australia there was continual and prolonged contact with Indonesia (Macassar in 
the Celebes in particular) and some contact with the Torres Straits islands to the north- 
east. It is also likely, on the basis of the style of the wooden figures, that there was 
some contact with the nearby coastal area of New Guinea. 

The totemically painted human skulls and their wooden substitutes, body painting, 
bark painting, the decoration of secular objects, such as pipes and baskets, are all 
considered and described as they developed in Arnhem Land. It is especially noteworthy 
that the artist, his position in his society and the controls and motivations of his art 
are given full consideration. 

Art in Arnhem Land is therefore strongly recommended to anthropologists and to 
all who are interested in primitive art. It perhaps falls somewhat short in its char- 
acterization of the art, but the good photographs of the objects discussed and the 
careful and complete description of them and their meaning and function make this a 
book of major importance. 

S. WINGERT 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, New York 


PsYCHOETHNOGRAPHY 


Acculturation and Personality Among the Wisconsin Chippewa. Vicror BARNouUW. 
(152 pp., $2.00. American Anthropological Association, Memoir 72, 1950.) 


Modest in scope, this psychoanalytically-oriented culture and personality study is 
nevertheless impressively convincing in its well-documented conclusions. In his concern 
with acculturation and the time dimension, Barnouw has made a contribution to our 
understanding of character structure in history; his method has been to contrast the 
acculturation experiences and attitudes of the Chippewa with those of the neighboring 
Dakota and Cheyenne. 

Descriptively we note that the Chippewa accepted white dominance readily, and 
lacked the Ghost Dance that swept the Plains like a prairie fire. The ethnographic roots 
of the difference are clear: the Chippewa lacked the techniques and institutions of 
Plains cooperativeness and aggression which shaped the responses of the latter. The 
atomistic nature of Chippewa society is marked. They had no communal hunting, no 
camp circle, no council of chiefs—indeed, they had no real chiefs politically speaking— 
no policing system, no military societies and no symbols of group integration. In modern 
times, the difficulties of running a “pow-wow” highlight Chippewa political deficiencies, 
for on the one hand we have the easily wounded ego of a would-be leader, the same who, 
on the other hand, is regarded as too “bossy” by the group. 

The dynamic life-history roots of this behavior are next explored. These include 
parental scaring techniques (painting a fearsome face on a frying-pan, or using a bark 
scare-mask), marked maternal neglect, the lack of close ties to the parents, undemon- 
strativeness in the family, the lack of playmates and organized games for the child in 
the geographically-isolated Chippewa family, and the grandparental replacement of 
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parents as caretakers. For the Chippewa, supernatural power is a private resource which 
is never pooled (as in the tribal palladium of the Plains, e.g., the Kiowa Ten Medicine 
Bundles). Power is especially needed by the baby who is regarded as weak, exposed 
and frail—a significant attitude in view of the real parental neglect—and elsewhere 
power is characteristically needed at adolescence for adulthood. The patterns of sus- 
picion and of sorcery, and of constant supernatural endangering of the self (one is 
reminded of the windigo psychosis to the north) are involved with the problem of mis- 
calculation of the strength of another man’s power; and Chippewa boasting may be 
seen as an attempt to intimidate rivals, and an attempt to reassure the self, and not so 
much an expression of rea! psychological security as an over-protest. 

In the acculturative experience, the feebleness of political leadership among the 
Chippewa and their lack of war organization left them weak even in the presence of a 
very small white minority. Although they did have genuine reasons for anti-white 
hostility, their own sense of impotence made anti-white aggression rare and gave 
to the Chippewa area an evidently deserved reputation for safety for the white man. 
In fact, traders became the new point d’appui for the marked, chronic, characteristically 
frustrated needs of dependency in Chippewa character structure. Now they had a 
strong “chief’’; they settled around the trading posts and moved with the individual 
traders, who therefore became the real political powers in this frontier region. Part of 
this also was the old pattern of generosity as a basis for leadership, and the Chippewa 
made an identification of father, chief and trader. The child-grandparental substitute 
ties, patterns of dependency and the appeal to pity are all visible in their subsequent 
behavior. The conception of the protective Great White Father and his “‘milk”’ (alcohol) 
meant that even when drunk a Chippewa manifested a remarkable lack of aggression 
against whites. The psychological importance of the trader’s tobacco, the soliciting of 
“pity” from the white man, the emotional significance of rations, and the need to have 
an inflated idea of the whites’ power all contributed to an early coming of the “reser- 
vation system” to the Chippewa. The Chippewa were certainly not averse to borrowing 
religious novelties from their neighbors (they had, for example, the Drum Dance from 
the Dakota), but characteristically they never took over the Ghost Dance, the anti- 
white features of which were so contrary to the preferred adjustments in Chippewa 
character structure. The Rorschach protocols and the TAT excellently illustrate their 
repression of aggressive feeling through fear. The last half of the book is occupied by 
the life histories of Jim Mink, John Thunderbird and Mrs. Julia Badger. The cir- 
cumstantial character and the “clinical” quality of these details convince the reader 
of the soundness of Barnouw’s conclusions perhaps more than anything else. He—both 
the reader and Barnouw— is to be congratulated on this effective contribution to an 
understanding of the interplay between culture and personality. 

Weston LA BARRE 

DvuKE UNIVERSITY 

DuRHAM, NorTH CAROLINA 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Investigaciones arqueolégicas en el departamento del Magdalena, Colombia—1946-—1950. 
Parte I.—Arqueologta del rio Rancheria. Parte II.—Arqueologta del rio César. 
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GERARDO REICHEL-DOLMATOFF and ALICIA DussAN DE REICHEL-DOLMATOFF. 
(334 pp., 36 plates. Boletin de Arqueologia, vol. 3, nos. 1-6. Bogot4, 1951.) 


This report is a landmark in South American archeology. It describes the first 
stratigraphic sequences ever reported from Colombia, and it is at the same time prob- 
ably the finest description of refuse stratigraphy ever written in Spanish. The Reichels 
applied the best modern archeological methods in their excavations and have written 
a report of which any excavator would be proud. The descriptions of pottery types are 
particularly well done. The chronological and cultural interpretations are clear, thought- 
ful, and convincing. 

The first part of the report deals with the archeology of the Rancherfa valley, east 
of the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta. Here the Reichels visited 36 sites, making strati- 
graphic tests in 4 and surface collections from another 18. Though many of the sites 
were very extensive, the rubbish accumulation was never deeper than 1.80 m. in the cuts 
excavated and more often was less than 1 m. The pottery from this area is classified 
in four series: La Loma, El Horno, Los Cocos and Portacelli. Each series represents a 
chronological period, and two phases each are recognized for the El Horno and Porta- 
celli periods. The authors found Portacelli I in the top layer of Cut 1 at El Horno; El 
Horno IT in this same layer and the next below, and El HornoI below that. In Cut 1 at 
Portacelli they found Portacelli II over Portacelli I. In Cut 2 at the same site, Porta- 
celli II occurred over La Loma, without mixing. El Horno is placed later than La Loma 
because of resemblances between El] Horno I and La Loma. At the site of Los Cocos, 
the Los Cocos style is associated with El Horno II pottery, but the precise chronological 
position of Los Cocos is not clear. The Reichels suggest that it may be transitional 
between El Horno and Portacelli. The evidence of trade sherds indicates that the 
Portacelli style, the most recent in the Rancheria valley, is contemporary with the 
first of three periods defined for the adjoining Sierra Nevada area. 

In the César valley, southwest of the Rancheria area, Rancherfa styles are common 
in the sites but local wares also occur. In this drainage, the Reichels visited at least 19 
open sites and 3 caves. They dug in 3 open sites and 2 caves and made surface collec- 
tions from 2 other sites. The local pottery style which predominates in the César valley 
is named from the site of El Hatico; it apparently is contemporary with part of the 
El Horno and Portacelli periods. Some of the Portacelli materials from the César valley 
appear to represent a later phase of the style than anything found in the Rancheria 
area. Another local style in the César area is La Paz, found in Cave 2. It has resem 
blances to La Loma. Some sherds of the Saloa style (a late style from the Zapatosa 
region to the west) are found as far east as the upper César drainage. The chronological 
relationships described in this report can be tabulated as follows: 


ZAPATOSA CESAR RANCHERIA SIERRA NEVADA 
Saloa (Saloa) Sierra Nevada IIT 
Saloa Portacelli III Sierra Nevada II 
Saloa El Hatico Portacelli IT Sierra Nevada I 

El Hatico Portacelli I 

E] Hatico Los Cocos? 

El Hatico El Horno II 
(El Horno) El! Horno I 

La Paz? La Loma 
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The history of ceramic development in these areas is far from simple. La Loma in- 
cludes both oxidized and reduced fired types, as well as others with less well controlled 
firing. The decorated types include an incised smoked blackware and a three-color 
polychrome redware. El] Horno is similar in range but polychrome is less common. 
The Los Cocos and Portacelli styles have only oxidized firing and two-color painting, 
black on white in the case of Los Cocos and black on red in the case of Portacelli. 
There is also a corrugated type in Portacelli. La Paz is a white on red resist negative. 
El Hatico has both oxidized and reduced firing and all decoration is by incision, no 
paint being used. The Saloa type found in the César valley is a reduced ware, not 
smoked, decorated by incision. 

Pottery figurines are fairly common in these areas and specimens of bone, shell 
and stone are also found. All are duly described in the report. 

The archeological evidence suggests that the Rancheria vailey was abandoned long 
before the conquest after several centuries of intensive agricultural occupation. It 
is a marginal area today, too dry, eroded and infertile to support more than a poor 
and scattered population. The Reichels suggest that the desiccation of the Rancheria 
was the result of native colonization of the mountain headwaters of the river and 
consequent destruction of the forest cover. 

A second volume, on the Sierra Nevada and Lower Magdalena areas, is in prepara 
tion, and will be eagerly awaited. It should be noted that, in addition to their ar 
cheological investigations in the area around the Sierra Nevada, the Reichels have also 
made a number of first class ethnographic studies of surviving native groups (Kogi, 
Chimila, Motilones) and searched the archives for colonial documents on the area. 
This work adds up to a carefully planned regional research program comparable in its 
orientation to that of the Vir Valley project in Peru or the Maya project of the Carne 
gie Institution. It may well stand as the most important single research program carried 
out in South American anthropology in the four years assigned to it. 

Jorn How Rowe 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


The Archaeology of the Santa Elena Penisula in South-west Ecuador. G. H. S. BUSHNELI 
(xv, 155 pp., 52 figs., 5 plates, $7.50. Cambridge University Press, London and New 
York, 1951.) 

In prehistoric times the coast of Ecuador contained a relatively dense population 
and cultures that in a number of respects appear to have been more developed than 
those of the Ecuadorean highland. Only on the coast are found elaborate stone-carving 
and clay figurine complexes, as well as several metallurgical techniques. Here also are 
found the strongest suggestions of Ecuadorean connections with Central America. Yet 
coastal archeology is very inadequately known. For this reason Bushnell’s systematic 
and well illustrated report on the Santa Elena Peninsula is particularly welcome. 

Bushnell investigated the region during 1936 and 1937, while engaged in geological 
work. He excavated several cemeteries and refuse mounds containing burials, trenched 
several refuse deposits, made surface collections from numerous sites, and acquired 
specimens found by local inhabitants. He isolated four cultures in the area, which he 
places in the following chronological order from late to early: Mantefio, Engoroy, 
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Guangala, and Pre-Guangala. This sequence is based mainly on non-stratigraphic evi- 
dence. 

The Mantefio culture appears to be more widely distributed and elaborately 
developed in Manabi, where it has been described by Saville and Jij6n y Caamafio, 
than in the Santa Elena region to the south. In Manabf it has been shown to be im- 
mediately pre-Inca. The Mantefio culture is characterized by red burial urns and 
polished black pottery with incised designs. Bushnell assigns to it a number of stone 
statues similar to human figures from Manabi, as well as the famous “totem pole” 
displayed at the municipal building in Guayaquil. This is a 28 foot pole carved with 
human and crocodile figures, which was found some years ago in the region between 
Guayaquil and Santa Elena. 

The Guangala culture seems to have its center on the Santa Elena peninsula but 
it was present also in Manabi and along the Daule River. The ceramic complex com- 
prises a variety of red wares (including vessels with five or six legs), polychrome pot- 
tery, white-on-red with occasional negative painting, a gray-brown ware with patterned 
burnishing, and incised and engraved wares. Also characteristic are pottery flutes and 
whistles, human figurine whistles, incised pottery spindle whorls, shell fishhooks, and 
copper tools. 

Tre Engoroy style is represented in graves from a single cemetery near La Libertad. 
The brown and gray pottery is quite distinct from Guangala types, but several pieces 
suggest Guangala influence and a few Guangala types were associated in the Engoroy 
burials. In contrast, not a single Engoroy sherd was found in Guangala refuse and burials. 
From this evidence Bushnell infers that Engoroy is close in time to but probably later 
than Guangala. A seriation of the Guangala refuse deposits would probably give evi- 
dence bearing on this conclusion, but Bushnell did not excavate these deposits by level. 

The matrix of the Engoroy cemetery contained a dark polished and engraved ware 
quite unlike the ceramics in the contained Engoroy burials. Bushnell places this com 
plex earlier than Guangala because Ferdon found sherds of this type beneath Guangala 
material in his excavation near La Libertad. 

Bushnell also excavated an early post-Conquest cemetery near La Libertad in which 
a native ceramic complex different from Mantefio was associated with European objects. 
This appears to have been the site of the early colonial village of Colonchillo, which in 
1690 was moved inland and renamed Santa Elena. 

From his examinations of the exterior relations of the cultures of the Santa Elena 
region Bushnell concludes there are few, if any, connections with the highland of 
Ecuador. He believes that Jij6n y Caamafio was not justified in applying his Chim- 
borazo sequence to Manabf, since Manab{ ceramic types classified by Jij6n as Proto- 
Panzaleo I, Proto-Panzaleo II, and Tuncahuan were found associated with each other 
and with typical Guangala ceramics by Bushnell. This throws doubt once again on the 
TuncahuAn horizon style, as defined by Jijén, and emphasizes the need for a reanalysis 
of this style. 

Bushnell concludes that Peruvian similarities of Santa Elena materials are gen- 
eralized and weak, and throw no light on Ecuadorean chronology. On the other hand, 
he finds close similarities between Santa Elena mold-made figurines and those of 
Esmeraldas, which in turn appear to have Central American and Meso-American con- 
nections. He sees close similarities between a Guangala ware (Three-Colour Pelican) 
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and Nicoya Polychrome, notes other Costa Rican ceramic connections, and postulates 
maritime communication between the two areas at a time later than the appearance of 
mold-made figurines in Meso-America. 

This is a fine report and a considerable contribution to Ecuadorean archeology. 
But the lack of any quantitative treatment of ceramics by depth or in space will prove 
a handicap to future workers in the area. The comparative section must have been com- 
pleted some years ago, for there is no reference to Bennett’s work in Azuay, D’Har 
court’s important publication on Esmeraldas, or Disselhoff’s report on his excavations on 
Santa Elena Peninsula.! 

DONALD COLLIER 
Cuicaco NATURAL History MuseuM 
Curcaco, ILLINOIS 


A Survey of Indian River Archeology, Florida. IRvING Rouse. (296 pp., 8 pls., 15 figs., 
with appendices by C. D. Hices and C. W. Gorr. $4.00 with No. 45. Yale University 
Publications in Anthropology. No. 44, New Haven, 1951.) 

Chronology at South Indian Field, Florida. VERA MAstus FERGUSON. (62 pp. 4 pls., 
10 figs., with appendix by M. VAN WINKLE Howk. [bid., No. 45. New Haven, 1951.) 


Rouse and Ferguson present the findings of a joint undertaking by Yale University 
and the University of Michigan in connection with the Caribbean Anthropological 
Program of the Yale Peabody Museum. Rouse attacks the prehistory of the Indian 
River area of eastern Florida on a broad front, bringing to bear data and interpretations 
based upon studies of environment, geology, history, ethnology, and archeology. He 
deals specifically with the results of the excavations carried on at the South Indian Field 
site over a period of years by A. T. Anderson, owner of the site, and with a survey of 
other sites in the area. Ferguson sets forth a detailed analysis of the data derived from 
the Yale-Michigan excavations at South Indian Field as a check against the data col- 
lected earlier by Anderson. 

Rouse is especially successful in his correlation of archeological complexes with geo 
logical events. In the Anastasia interval, third interglacial, much of Florida was in 
undated by the sea. During the Anastasia-Melbourne interval, the last glacial advance, 
the sea withdrew. In the following Melbourne interval, the Post Glacial Optimum or 
Altithermal, the sea again encroached upon the land. The next interval, Melbourne 
Van Valkenburg, saw the sea recede again. Finally the sea rose a third time, ushering 
in the present Van Valkenburg interval which produced the swampy modern conditions 
The advances and retreats of the sea are interpreted as entirely due to the rise and fall 
of the seas themselves rather than to local uplift of the land. Taking this as a premise 
the intervals may be correlated with changes in sea level elsewhere in the world. Cor 
relations with like events in southern Britain indicate that the Melbourne interval 
ended and the Melbourne-Van Valkenburg interval began about 2000 B.c. It is at about 
this time that the archeological record begins in Florida. 

According to Rouse the present evidence fails to support earlier contentions that 
human remains found at Vero and Melbourne are coeval with the extinct fauna of the 


1 Grabungen und Funde im Canton Sta. Elena (Ecuador), EJ Mexico Antiguo, Tomo VII, 
pp. 343-410, 1949, 
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Melbourne interval. In each case intrusion from the later Melbourne-Van Valkenburg 
interval by carriers of the Preceramic or Orange culture complexes is indicated. He feels, 
however, that man may well have arrived in Florida in the Melbourne interval, though 
concrete evidence for this is lacking. 

The archeological record running from about 2000 B.c. to A.D. 1763 is divided into 
six main periods or complexes: Preceramic, Orange, Malabar I, Malabar I’, Malabar IT, 
and St. Augustine. Two later periods, Seminole and American, are recognized on the 
basis of historical data. The sequence from Preceramic through Malabar I is correlated 
with the dry Melbourne-Van Valkenburg interval. The remainder belongs to the pres- 
ent Van Valkenburg interval. The periods are characterized by minor changes within 
the rather simple pattern of small groups of hunters and fishers. In contrast to other 
parts of the Southeast agriculture is absent throughout the record; burial mounds per- 
sist into historic times; pottery remains simple in form and decoration, but changes 
sufficiently to permit its use as a time indicator; different non-ceramic artifacts are 
added from time to time, but on the whole there is little change. A change in physical 
type from the older dolichocephalic to the later meso- and brachycephalic skulls takes 
place at about the time when Orange gives way to Malabar I. At this time fiber tem- 
pered pottery drops out and is replaced by chalky and sandy varieties. 

On the basis of a Spanish document written by Alvaro Mexia in 1605 it is revealed 
that the Indian River area was occupied by the Ais and not by the Surruque who lived 
north of the region under investigation. The St. Augustine period is attributed to the 
missionized Yamassee venturing down from the north. The sequence from Malabar I 
through IT is attributed to the Ais. The earlier Preceramic and Orange periods are 
attributed to another groupof people because of the change in physical type and pottery 
as noted above. 

In his correlations of archeology with ethnohistory Rouse divides the historic se- 
quence into six periods: (1) Exploration, 1512-63; (2) Hostility, 1564-1602; (3) Friend- 
ship, 1603-1703; (4) Ais Decline, 1704-63; (5) Seminole Ascendancy, 1764-1835; (6) 
American Ascendancy, 1835 to date. Sites of the period of Exploration cannot be dis- 
tinguished archeologically from those of the period of Hostility. Several Malabar II 
sites are assigned to the latter period. Many other Malabar II sites are correlated with 
the period of Friendship. One St. Augustine period site, attributed to the Yamassee, is 
correlated with the period of Ais Decline. No sites attributable to the Seminole and 
American ascendencies have been excavated. 

The weakest part of Rouse’s study lies in the slight cultural differentation of tem- 
poral units within the Malabar sequence. Through no fault of the author the data are 
extremely scant for the earlier stages in Malabar, making it difficult for him to amass 
sufficient evidence to support the three-fold division on the grounds of cultural content 
and to make correlations with complexes defined for other parts of Florida. Malabar II 
is the best defined of the three and will probably stand. It appears to equate fairly well 
with the Weeden Island complex of western Florida. 

Ferguson’s work at the South Indian Field site is an excellent example of the diffi 
culties involved in establishing the finer divisions within Malabar. It is clear that two 
superimposed complexes are represented, the earlier attributable to Orange and the 
later to Malabar. The pottery representing the Orange period extends in decreasing 
amounts from the bottom to the top of the deposit. The St. Johns and other pottery 
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varieties associated with Malabar appear late in the deposit. Her attempts to split 
the upper part of the deposit inte Malabar I and II are far from conclusive. Malabar I’ 
cannot be factored out at all. She offers two possible explanations for the persistence of 
Orange pottery to the top of the midden, gradual change through time, or change 
caused by a re-occupation of the site at a later date. The latter hypothesis is favored 
and the persistence of the Orange pottery is attributed to mechanical mixing of the 
refuse through disturbance by the later occupants. This is supported by the separation 
of Orange from Malabar at other sites. 

Taken together the two monographs form a major contribution to the elucidation 
of the complexities of the archeology of Florida and of the southeast as a whole. Espe- 
cially praiseworthy is Rouse’s correlation of the archeology with data from other 
sources, an approach which should be fruitful wherever it is applied. 

CaRLYLE S. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


Prehistoric India, to 1000 B.C. Stuart Piccorr. (289 pp., 8 plates, 32 text figures, 
$.65. Pelican Book. Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England, 1950.) 


Though this work ostensibly covers the whole field of Indian prehistory from the 
earliest Stone Age to the coming of the “Aryan” invaders about 1500 B.c., for practical 
purposes it deals with little else than the Bronze Age of West Pakistan. However, there 
are two sections in it containing information of more than ordinary interest. 

One of these is a chapter on the Bronze Age peasant communities of Baluchistan 
and the western Indus river basin, wherein Piggott describes four basic archeological 
complexes, identified by him as the Quetta, Amri-Nal, Kulli, and Zhob Cultures. These 
complexes are characterized mainly by pottery types, and they occur mostly as surface 
finds or in imperfectly excavated sites. They are thought by Piggott to be precursors 
or provincial manifestations of the classic Indus valley Harappa Culture. It is probable 
that the outlines and geographical distribution of these complexes will change with time 
and fuller excavation, but it is helpful to have them summarized at present as Piggott 
has done. 

The other section consists of two chapters on the collapse of the Harappa civiliza- 
tion and the coming of the “Aryans” to India. Here Piggott reviews the data linking 
the “Aryan” invasion of the Indian subcontinent to other invasions of the Near East 
by more or less contemporary Indo-European speaking peoples. He also describes 
basic “Aryan” ethnology as illustrated by carly Indian religious literature. This con- 
nection of the “Aryans” with the collapse of the Indus valley cultures is a relatively 
new concept in Indian archeology. 

As for the rest of the book, Piggott confines himself almost exclusively to a detailed, 
readable, but rather personalized treatment of the well-known Indus valley Harappa 
civilization, about which much has already been written. There are aspects of the 
subject which Piggott brings up to date and which may be of use to readers not ac- 
quainted with the Indian publications where they were originally published. Neither 
the general nor the specialized reader, however, will get a worthwhile knowledge of 
Indian and Pakistani Palaeolithic, Microlithic, or Neolithic finds, nor will he find any 
discussion of the so-called “Iron Age” stone cist and urn burials of central and south 
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India, which are frequently (though probably wrongly) classed as prehistoric. The 
twenty short pages devoted to all these types of archeological materials are completely 
inadequate, even for such a summary as this. 


EvGENE C. WorMAN, JR. 
WasuHIncToN, D. C. 


PuysicaAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
The Miocene Hominoidea of East Africa. Fossil Mammals of Africa, No. 1. W. E. Le 
Gros Crark and L. S. B. LEAKEY. (vi, 117 pp., 9 plates, 28 figs., £1/5/0. British 
Museum (Natural History), London, 1951.) 


Since the end of the third decade of this century, a large amount of primate material, 
all apparently of early Miocene age, has been recovered from six separate sites in 
Kenya, thanks largely to the energy and skill of Dr. L. S. B. Leakey and his associates. 
The present detailed and highly stimulating report of this material if of prime impor- 
tance to students of primate evolution. The significance of this excellent study cannot 
to too strongly emphasized. It is based on 226 specimens of 3 distinct genera of catar- 
rhine apes (chiefly teeth and jaws) collected up to the end of September, 1948, and as- 
signed by the authors to Simpson’s superfamily Hominoidea, which includes the existing 
anthropoid apes and man, and the extinct Dryopithecinae and Australopithecinae. 

Limnopithecus comprises 2 species (legetet, macinnesi) of small apes, represented by 
teeth and jaws, that exhibit affinities to the recent Hylobatinae (gibbons, siamang) 
both in their morphology and their size. The authors regard Limnopithecus as a progres- 
sive development of the early Oligocene Parapithecus-Propliopithecus line and pro- 
visionally include it in the Hylobatinae. 

Sivapithecus africanus, represented by a maxillary fragment and 2 isolated upper 
molars, cannot be separated generically from S. indicus, a Lower Pliocene dryopithecine 
of India. 

The most significant material is that assigned to the genus Proconsul. The 3 recog- 
nized species exhibit a remarkable range in size, P. africanus being intermediate between 
a large gibbon and a chimpanzee, P. myanzae approximating a chimpanzee, and P. 
major approximating a gorilla. Besides numerous teeth and jaws, there is an almost 
complete skull of P. africanus (a unique treasure, being the only known skull of a Mio- 
cene ape), and a number of limb bones (parts of 2 clavicles, a humerus and 2 femora; 
a calcaneus; and 2 complete tali) tentatively, but with good reason, allocated to 
Proconsul (probably P. nyanszae). 

Whereas the dentition of Proconsul is definitely anthropoid, the skull is much 
more primitive and most remarkably resembles those of the smaller cercopithecid 
monkeys in many major points. The endocranial cast, furthermore, reveals a brain that 
is of a cercopithecoid rather than an anthropoid type. The limb bones definitely indi- 
cate that these Miocene apes were relatively light, agile creatures with a cercopithecoid 
type of limb skeleton associated with quadrupedal progression; there is nothing to 
suggest a brachiating mode of life such as is found in modern anthropoid apes. 

These early Miocene apes thus appear to have been animals that were, for all 
practical purposes, monkeys save for their teeth. It is primarily on the basis of the 
teeth that the authors identify them as Dryopithecinae and as members of the Homi- 
noidea. That, of course, can be justified, for our taxonomy, say what one will, is still 
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based largely on the dentition. At any rate, it matters little whether we regard these 
animals as progressive monkeys or as primitive anthropoid apes. Of more importance 
is the authors’ suggestion that the hominid and anthropoid lines of evolution diverged 


perhaps in the Miocene—from a common ancestral stock that possessed limbs similar 
to those of Proconsul. This leads them to the corollary that the hominid line did not 
go through a brachiating stage. 

It may not be amiss to note that these conclusions of Clark and Leakey as to the 
probable phylogeny of the hominid stock agree in essence with those which the present 
reviewer first advanced in 1946 and elaborated in 1949. In the light of the evidence then 
available, he suggested that the line leading to man never passed through a brachiating 
stage, but was derived from animals that in total structure were much more like 
monkeys than like anthropoid apes, being essentially unspecialized quadrupeds with 
generalized extremities. In the early Miocene apes of Kenya we now have concrete 
evidence of the existence of such animals at an appropriate geological horizon. There 
is, of course, no good reason to conclude that the Proconsul group represents the actual 
stock that gave rise to the Hominidae. But it is entirely conceivable that some related 
form, possessing a somewhat more generalized dentition, took the road that eventually 
led to man. 

L. StrRAvs, JR. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


The Mountains of Giants. A Racial and Cultural Study of the North Albanian Ghegs. 
CarLETON S. Coon. (viii, 105 pp., 28 tables, 7 figs., 16 plates, $4.75. Harvard 
University, Papers of the Peabody Museum, Vol. 23, No. 3, Cambridge, 1950.) 


Over 20 vears ago, Coon went to the highlands of northern Albania to collect 
material for a detailed decription of the Dinaric racial type, in an attempt to explain 
its origin. To this end he took full measurements and observations on almost 1100 
Highland Gheg males, equally divided between the 10 mountain tribes, and with as 
even subtribal and village representation as possible. A report was completed in 1932, 
but could not then be published. The present report, started in 1946, is a thorough 
recasting and modernizing of the original. 

Mountains of Giants is outstanding on two counts: First, Coon has skillfully woven 
pertinent features of the recent culture, such as technology, marriage customs and 
feuding complex into the historical background and the environment of the Mountain 
Ghegs to explain why they form a closed genetic population. This same closely woven 
fabric also reveals that within Mountain Gheg territory there are local enclaves of 
people living in isolated valleys, marrying within restricted channels and sustaining 
themselves on the local products of differing soils. In this way, Mountain Ghegs are 
shown to be isolated from the rest of the world, and in large part from each other. 

The second outstanding feature of Mountains of Giants is Coon’s careful analysis 
of his measurements and indices in terms of the impact of environmental and other 
factors upon them. Of these factors, age-changes, dental occlusion, nutrition, and 
cradling have helped form the Gheg phenotype. Thus for example, facial dimensions 
and nasal convexity increase with age; bite and dental wear act together to change 
facial morphology; the largest-bodied Ghegs live in the limestone, the smallest- 
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bodied ones in the largely sandstone areas; and the flattened occiput so charac- 
teristic of Dinarics is due largely to cradle-board pressure. Thus as-Coon states 
(p. 100) ‘The typical Dinaric has been shown to be partly the product of age and 
artifice. His gaunt face and hawklike nose come to him usually in middle age; his broad, 
occipitally flattened head is largely the result of cradling. His lean body is to a large 
extent that of a man who has worked hard and eaten little.” Stripped of these non- 
genetic features, Mountain Ghegs would appear to be “. . . of the same basic genetic 
stock, disseminated widely in the Iron Age, from which most northern and western 
European peoples came” (p. 100). 

These two features alone render Mountains of Giants as broad-gauged and satis- 
fying a monograph on racial anthropology of a restricted area as the reviewer has been 
privileged to read. Inclusion of traits of known inheritance pattern, as Coon admits, 
would have helped immensely. Yet the ritual significance attached by the Ghegs to 
blood-letting precluded blood group analysis. And 20 years ago other strictly genetic 
traits were either unknown or absent from the measurement blank. The only quali- 
fication the reviewer holds about Mountains of Giants is one of emphasis. The non- 
specialist reader may be confused in Coon’s concluding chapter as to whether the Di- 
naric racial type is still with us. For this reason the author would have done well to re- 
peat what he and Ehrich have already stated (1946) “at the present time [we]... 
would question the existence of a distinct Dinaric (or Armenoid) racial type as con- 
ventionally defined.” 

MARSHALL T. NEWMAN 

U. S. NATIONAL MusEuM 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


The Human Species: A Biology of Man. ANTHONY BARNETT. (x, 280 pp., 72 illus., 
$3.75. W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 1950.) 


This attractively printed book is sub-titled, ““A Biology of Man” and, according 
to the dust jacket, is addressed to the general reader and to those beginning the 
study of biology. The reviewer agrees that this book may be informative, but doubts 
its value for the study of biology. 

The author has tackled a prodigious task, namely, of commenting on human 
biology and its relation to the evolutionary, hereditary and environmental status of 
the human species. Not content with this task alone, the author also deals with the 
interaction of human culture and biology and projects his findings into the political 
sphere. This wide range of coverage is evidence in a listing of the contents. Three 
sections are headed respectively: heredity and reproduction, human diversity, and 
life and death. 

The first section deals with genetics, human embryology, the nature and nurture 
relationship and twin studies. The theories of Lamarck and Lysenko are discussed 
from what will appear to many as a generous and a particular point of view. 

The next section, human diversity, covers evolution and fossil man in addition to 
modern variability as it is seen in differences of phenotype and performance. The 
expert on fossil man will wince at the summary fashion with which his subject is treated 
and react more strongly to many statements of fact. An almost complete failure to 
mention the biological principles involved in the interpretation of the fossil record is, 
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however, the most serious deficiency here, in light of the objectives of the book. There 
are other less serious detractions. For instance, in this section we find “a paleontologist, 
William Howells,” quoted. In another place, ‘Howells, the American Anthropologist” 
is quoted. Yet in the bibliography one O. Howells, as the author of ‘“Mankind So Far” 
is the only Howells to be found. 

Together with the next sub-section, on sex differences, this discussion of human 
diversity is set in a political and social framework and, though important, does not 
give much about “a biology of man.” The complete absence in this section of the 
approach through population genetics is a glaring omission in a book dealing with a 
species. One paragraph on blood type, including an extensive quotation from Weiden- 
reich, only accentuates this lack. 

The third section, and the last half of the book, is headed “Life and Death” and 
covers man and society, food and soil, food and nutrition, death and population. 
Here the marshalling of various statistics and observations points up the irrationality 
of man’s use of his physical environment and biological potentialities. The chapter 
on man and society includes some statements that would probably offend all anthro- 
pologists, and other statements with which they would all agree. Here, as in most 
chapters, an injudicious and unevaluated mixture of the proven with the controversial 
makes this book of uneven value. For the sophisticated reader, this may conceivably 
be stimulating: but if used as a beginning text, it would, at least, complicate the teach- 
ing of human biology. 

The few but excellent photographs and diagrams are welcome additions to the text 
and are unusually pertinent. Yet as may be inferred from the preceding discussion, the 
overall usefulness of this book is vitiated by its numerous small errors and inconsisten- 
cies. In some places, facts in the text are in contradiction to tabular data. The bibli- 
ography, besides being peculiarly conscious of the national affiliation of the authors, 
includes many errors. This poor attention to detail unfortunately continues into the 
textual material which, in combination with its other deficiencies, makes this book of 
very limited value for either student or teacher. This is not so because of the handling 
of factual material alone, but more because of the neglect in pointing up basic biological 
principles which would have given the book integration and increased value. 

It is unfortunate that the ambitious purposes of the book were not achieved. The 
need is still great for a book on human biology which will deal with the species rather 
than the individual. 

FREDERICK P. THIEME 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


OTHER 


Life in a Welsh Countryside. ALWYN D. REEs. (ix, 188 pp., 12 plates, 35 figs., 12s 6d. 
University of Wales Press, Cardiff, 1950.) 


Analyses of European social systems have been considerably enriched by this study 
of a rural Welsh society. The parish of Llanfihangel yng Ngwynfa lies in southern 
Wales. Its five hundred inhabitants live largely in scattered farms within an area of 
fifteen and a half square miles of rolling countryside, and constitute a rather homo- 
geneous population. Nevertheless, within the past one hundred years the parish 
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underwent a profound transition from an essentially self-sufficient economy to one in 
which most commodities are imported from without. There has been a corresponding 
shift from subsistence farming to a specialized pastoralism, and other non-agricultural 
activities. 

Rees makes excellent use of historical materials to trace the continuities and dis- 
continuities of dominant Welsh values from medieval days in relation to these changes, 
and to lay the foundation for more extensive comparisons of rural-urban change with 
the villages of England since that time. 

The author gives a detailed account of family life; describes functions of the bi- 
lateral kindred, household types and their relation to patterns of social interaction, 
characteristics and functions of the youth culture, and the relation between the ham 
lets and the rural neighborhoods. There is an interesting analysis of Revivalism in 
Wales with special reference to the manner in which it stimulated Welsh values cen- 
tered upon activities in the hearth. The concluding chapters deal with factors affecting 
status and prestige, and the interdependence between changing political factionalism 
(based upon the landlord-tenant relationship), the emergence of an embryonic class 
identification (among farmers), and religious affiliations. 

Throughout, Rees is concerned with the range of observed and permissible varia 
tions within “normative” patterns. He is not content to make general statements re- 
garding customary belief and behavior, but, using universal or representative samples, 
also tabulates and explains every exception. 

In the concluding chapter, Rees outlines the consequences of the introduction of 
machine technology for participation in traditionally valued activities in the Welsh 
countryside. With the dying out of crafts, individuals congregate much less around 
the hearth; improved transportation facilities increase the tempo of living and so reduce 
the importance of prolonged visits; the draining off of much of the population into 
specialized farming and urban pursuits has reduced the size of the all-important 
household units upon which this type of community life depends; and the dichotomy 
between work and play grows sharper. Each of these points, and also the frequency 
and intensity of innovations, requires fuller documentation. In view of the author’s 
intimate knowledge of the society, it is hoped that more extensive treatment of this 
subject will be forthcoming in a future publication. 

Such was not the intent of the present work, however, and the reviewer recom- 
mends it very highly as an important contribution to our knowledge of European folk 
societies. 

The format of this small book is excellent. The notes at the end are full, but it 
would be desirable to have a separate bibliography as well. 

BERNARD J. SIEGEL 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 


The Human Group. Georce C. Homans. (xxiii, 484 pages, $6.00. Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, New York, 1950.) 
In recent years the theory of functionalism has been somewhat in the doldrums. 
The writings of the younger British anthropologists have not noticeably advanced it 
beyond the point to which Radcliffe-Brown brought it in his Chicago period, while in 
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the United States both its critics and its proponents, by concentrating on a non- 
essential feature (its alleged antihistoricism), have failed to stimulate very much devel- 
opment in the essential theory. 

At last, however, a substantial move forward in functional theory has been made, 
but significantly perhaps, it has been made by a social scientist who technically counts 
in the divisions of American social science as a sociologist rather than an anthropolo- 
gist. Dr. Homans, in The Human Group, tries to do a number of different things—too 
many things at once, it will probably appear to some of his readers—but one achieve- 
ment at least is certainly his, namely to make a notable advance of the basic functional- 
ism of Durkheim and Radcliffe-Brown into new and promising channels. 

Homans belongs to that group of researchers, of which Arensberg, Chapple and 
Whyte are better-known members, which has been experimenting with the use of a 
few simple concepts in social research. As used by him this handful of simple concepts 
is made up of activity, interaction and sentiment. Other concepts appear later including 
“norms” which is the nearest approach in Homans’ scheme to the anthropologist’s 
“culture,” but these three are deemed sufficient to describe the basic elements involved 
in all behavior of men in groups. The usefulness of the scheme is demonstrated by 
its application to the already published data of the Bank Wiring Room workers in 
the Western Electric Company, Whyte’s study of Street Corner Society and Firth’s 
study of the family in Tikopia. The chief aim of the author, in this largest section of 
his book, is to show that beneath the surface differences the same simple elements of 
behavior are present in all three. To do this he has to take some steps that may be up- 
setting to anthropological traditions. Perhaps the most startling is his iconoclastic 
attitude towards “culture,” sacred to American anthropology. Homans plainly does 
not find it a useful concept and fails to find any significant difference between the be- 
havior of the Tikopians which Firth has described in “cultural’’ terms and the bicker- 
ings of the soldermen and wiremen in the Western Electric Plant or the conversations 
of Whyte’s street corner boys. Even if it did no more than this Homans’ method would 
perform a valuable service by removing from the ‘‘cultural’’ that esoteric flavor which 
it so often carries. He restores a truth that is too often forgotten, that people—ob- 
servationally considered—do not “follow cultural patterns,” but interact with each 
other. Mother-in-law avoidance and “having a beer with the foreman” are social 
actions of the same order. 

It is by this constant refusal to treat any human behavior in any terms other than 
those of interaction, that Homans is able to break through the bottleneck of previous 
functional theory. The Durkheim-Radcliffe-Brown-Malinowski tradition has never 
been able to deal satisfactorily with social change. Despite its oft-repeated claims that 
it is the only sound basis for an applied anthropology, its emphasis on society as “an 
entity sui generis” and its preoccupation with function have made it up to now a purely 
static theory absorbed in synchronic studies and, by reason of its emphasis on order and 
equilibrium, inadequate to treat the disorder and disequilibrium that accompany or 
precede social change. Homans’ remedy for this is simple and yet highly successful. 
It is to treat a “culture-change” situation as one in which people are interacting in a 
different way from the way they previously did. Put in its simplest terms, what happens 
in so-called acculturation is that certain people meet new people. Whether a new 
culture is created as Herskovits would have it, or a “society of a new type” comes into 
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existence, as Radcliffe-Brown expresses it, become equally non-operational questions 
when put beside the operational simplicity of Homans, which might be paraphrased in 
some such form as: Who is talking to whom that he did not talk to before?, and how 
often?, and about what? Or, who has ceased talking to whom that he used to talk to 
before? 

Homans does not take up specifically the situation normally treated by accultura- 
tion studies, but his whole treatment of social change suggests that the most useful 
point of departure for such studies is not the traditional anthropological monograph 
where the description is of old and well established norms, but rather those studies of 
factory strife or street corner cliques or managerial shakeups (the Electric Company 
case) where the problem has been the emergence of new social structures, changing 
sentiments, evolving informal controls and new interaction patterns between indi- 
viduals. It is from this group of studies that most can be learned about “norms in the 
making.” 

If such a view should be proven by further research to be a sound one, it would rep- 
resent a major reorientation in anthropological thinking. It would mean, inter alia, 
that social anthropology would no longer be definable as the study of primitive soci- 
eties, that interaction would replace culture as the central working tool of research, 
that individual behavior would no longer be conspicuous by its absence in anthro- 
pological description, and—a really arresting thought—anthropology might begin to 
contribute something useful to an applied social science and pull its weight in such 
important activities as the Point Four and similar programs. 

There are, of course, weaknesses in Homans’ excellent book. Like the earlier effort 
of Chapple and Coon (a Neanderthaloid ancestor of the present book), it never quite 
makes up its mind whether it is a textbook or a contribution to advanced social theory. 
The result is that much of it, being aimed at drilling the beginning student in the use 
of key-words, is repetitious and tedious. The important contributions to theory, being 
interspersed among the textbook sections, are therefore disjointed and fragmentary. 
A shorter, tighter statement of the conceptual scheme, aimed at specialists and pitched 
on about the level of abstraction used by Arensberg and Chapple in Measuring Human 
Relationships would be a most valuable addition to the theoretic literature. 

C. W. M. Hart 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

WISCONSIN 


The Meaning of Anxiely. Rotto May. (376 pp., $4.50. The Ronald Press Company, 

New York, 1951.) 

Anthropologists can ill afford to ignore May’s work for several reasons, only a few 
of which are listed below. 

It is a definitive work which summarizes the principal theoretical approaches to 
the role of anxiety in the life of Western man. This is done under four rubrics: philoso- 
phy, biology, psychology and the study of culture. 

Any attempts to define or understand the process of enculturation, learning theory, 


and the forces which maintain “modal personality” (‘‘basic personality,” “social 


character” or “the self dynamism’’), in the absence of a consistent and inclusive theory 
of anxiety, are bound to be seriously deficient. In part, the enculturation process in- 
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volves anxiety. Any act which reduces anxiety is rewarding; the acts which both creat« co 
and reduce anxiety are culturally patterned, learned, and form one of the central moti- ) Al 
vations in human behavior. Although the acts which create and mitigate anxiety for (F 
humans are seldom wholly in awareness (in H. S. Sullivan’s sense), they are, however, i 


subject to analysis by the social scientist or the psychologist. 
May’s case histories of 50 American girls in the culturally defined anxiety-creating 
situation of unmarried motherhood, calls for a re-evaluation of current theory stressing 


“love” as a necessary requisite to the formation of a healthy personality. His results ~e 
support earlier experiments with mammals indicating that consistency is one of the on 
core needs of mammals. Very briefly what stands out is that girls subjected to early bu 
experiences in which they were consistently rejected and often treated sadistically pr 
were, nevertheless, able, not only to meet anxiety adequately, but formed warm en 
relationships with peers. Other girls, raised in a much more conventional environment mi 
(by American standards) but a less consistent one, not only had great difficulty wi 
dealing with anxiety-creating situations, but had difficult interpersonal relations as = 
well. The principal point of stress arises when there is a difference between the overt os 
and covert patterns of behavior: when what is said and done is not consistent with i 
what is felt. 

For the student of Western culture, anxiety is a core issue of our times, one of the N 
characteristic aspects of Western society and deserves the attention of the anthropolo 
gist. | 

A last point applies to the role of the observer. For those who are concerned with ph 
the ways in which the act of observation alters the situation under observation, May et 
has some provocative ideas for increasing awareness and getting rid of blind spots. It ” 
may be, however, that his work is ahead of its time and that it will fall to future anthro = 
pologists to integrate the significance of anxiety into anthropological theory and field Pa 
work. by 

E. T. HALL, Jr. (v 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE Pe 
WasnincTon, D. C. 


Boox 
The Systems of Land Tenure in the Kikuyu Land Unit. H. E. Lampert. (185 pp., 3 maps, 10s. = 
Communications from the School of African Studies, New Ser. No. 22. University of Cape ge 
Town, South Africa, 1950.) = 
This volume is another addition to the series of studies published by the School of African a 
Studies at Cape Town. Like previous volumes this one is mimeographed and contains numerous on 
typographical errors. But aside from its technical shortcomings this study has much to contribute. of 
It is primarily concerned with the systems of land tenure within the area now known as the Kikuyu th 
Land Unit, an investigation made especially urgent by the increasing demands on the part of - 
the White Settlers in Kenya for more land. In order to determine the legitimacy of the claims put SI 
forward by the Africans themselves the author has tried to reconstruct the routes of tribal migra- 
tions and the means by which the various groups have acquired their present land holdings. To Ti 


do this he has gathered and presented evidence from widely varied sources, including some previ- 
ously unpublished material of Dr. L. S. B. Leakey and W. H. Laughton, and has himself collected 
a number of traditional accounts from some of the older natives and contrasted these with ac 
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counts given by other members of the tribe to other investigators under different circumstances 
Although the evidence is not absolutely conclusive the author makes a good case for his position. 


(H. E. Hause) 


Hawaiian Antiquities (Moolelo Hawaii). Davip MALO. (xxii, 278 pp., Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu, 1951.) 


This classic book, first published in 1903, is one of the well known standard references for all 
students of Polynesia. It went out of print, however, many years ago, and the Bishop Museum 
has done a real service in publishing a second edition. David Malo, who was born about 1793 
and died June 5, 1832, was brought up under the ancient religious and social system of Hawaii, 
but in 1823 he was converted to Christianity. Thus his knowledge of the life and customs of the 
pre-Christian Hawaiians was personal and genuine; his book suffers at times however from his 
enthusiasm for his new religion. We are grateful that he accurately wrote down so much important 
material, but he apparently deliberately withheld information that he well knew on subjects 
which he considered evil, licentious, or derogatory in any way to his people. Nevertheless this is 
one of the first accounts ever written by a literate native, who thereby saved for future scholars 
many important facts which give an insight into early Hawaiian life. Despite its shortcomings, 
this book will remain a storehouse of lore for all students of Polynesia and the Hawaiian Islands 
in particular. (Ernest S. DopcGe) 


Navaho Means People. LEONARD McComse, Evon Z. Voct, and CtypE Kiucknoun. (i, 159 pp., 
129 plates, $5.00, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1951.) 


Navaho Means People consists of one hundred and eighty-three superb photographs by Life 
photographer Leonard McCombe and an excellent synopsis of past and contemporary Navaho 
ethnology by Evon Z. Vogt and Clyde Kluckhohn. The photographs in general do not appear 
to be “posed” or “dressed up.” The volume is a forceful portrayal of actual conditions of life of 
our largest Indian tribe. While designed primarily for the lay reader, and incidently highly 
recommended to him, there is much of value for the anthropologist especially in those sections 
dealing with religion. The only criticism of the volume is one recognized and stated in the preface, 
by the authors, namely the overstressing of the aspects of maladjustment in Navaho culture. 


(W. W. Hirt) 


Paradox and Nirvana. Ropert LAwson Starter. (viii, 145 pp., $4.00. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1951.) 


Although directed primarily at the philosopher and logician, this book is not without con- 
siderable interest for the anthropologist. Slater uses the Burmese branch of Hinayana Buddhism 
as a starting point for a consideration of religious goals in both the Hinayana and in Buddhism 
generally. Apart from this general discussion, several features of the book contribute to an 
understanding of Burmese culture. One very interesting chapter deals with the place of Buddhism 
in Burmese life and considers the role of the monk, the function of the monastery, and also the 
syncretism of Buddhist and non-Buddhist, native Burmese, religious elements. Another treats the 
concepts of Buddhism in the life of the Burman and so considers Burmese religion from the point 
of view of general cultural background. We have had too few studies of Burma and virtually none 
that gives adequate attention to the role of the monastic institutions. In departing from the realm 
of pure philosophy and by attempting to give some data on the patterning of religion in Burma, 
Slater makes a material contribution to Southeast Asia studies. (RoBERT F. SPENCER) 


The North American Buffalo. A Critical Study of the Species in Its Wild State. FRANK GILBERT 
Roe. (vii, 957 pp., including 34 appendices, index, $12.00. University of Toronto Press, 
Toronto, 1951.) 


Although this work involves detailed consideration of problems involving the habits, numbers, 
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range, seasonal movements, Indian uses and progressive extermination of the buffalo in its wild 
state, the author makes no claim to specialized training in biology or anthropology. His approach 
is that of the historian. The book abounds in direct quotations from the writings of explorers, 
traders, missionaries, travellers and government officials who had opportunities for first-hand 
observation of wild buffalo before 1880. Regional coverage is very uneven. References to buffalo 
on the Canadian Plains are most numerous. Observations by many of the most able and experi- 
enced fur traders of the Upper Missouri are lacking. Roe marshals his historical data to refute 
many historical statements and theories regarding buffalo propounded by the biologists, Horna- 
day and Seton. He is especially critical of their theory of regular, seasonal, buffalo migrations. 
Chapter XXI, The Influence of the Buffalo Environment upon Indian Mentality (pp. 601--670), 
summarizes the volume’s contribution to ethnozoology. Archeologists and ethnologists, concerned, 
with cultural problems of Wissler’s classic “bison area” in their research and teaching, will find 
this chapter stimulating. (Joun C. Ewers) 


The Wulfing Plates: Products of Prehistoric Americans. VinGINIA DREW Watson. (xii, 95 pp., 
1 map, 13 figs., $2.50. Washington University Studies, New Series, Social and Philosophical 
Sciences, No. 8, St. Louis, 1950.) 


A well-documented description of eight repoussé copper plates plowed from the ground in 
1906 in southeastern Missouri is the subject of this fine study. The publication is more than just 
an account of these plates—it is a comparative study as well. The plates are individually unique 
but vary only slightly from a basic design that is essentially a winged being. One of the plates has 
a human head; the others depict a bird, possibly an eagle. A considerable portion of the text dis- 
cusses the Southeastern Ceremonial Complex. The plates most closely resemble copper eagles 
found at Spiro. Despite the lack of a conclusive date for the occupancy of Spiro, the Wulfing plates 
are judged to date from about a.p. 1200 to 1400. (Wi11Am G. Haas) 


The Medora Site. West Baton Rouge Parish, Louisiana. GtorcE I. Qurimpy. (57 pp., 21 figs., 
$1.25. Anthropological Series, Field Museum of Natural History, Vol. XXIV, No. 2, Chi- 
cago, 1951.) 


This account of the 1940 excavation of a portion of a site consisting of two circular mounds 
surmounting a plaza is an important contribution to the archeology of a little-known cultural 
horizon, the Plaquemine. In the description of the principal feature excavated—a truncated pyram- 
idal-to-round mound—the author demonstrated that three building stages were present: 1) a 
low, oval-outlined, flat-topped, mound; 2) two juxtpaosed, pyramidal mounds built upon the sur- 
face of the preceding; and finally, 3) the large truncated mound as it appeared at the time of the 
excavation. The iast mound stage was roughly circular, about 125 feet in diameter. The pottery 
types, some of which are described for the first time, seem to indicate a relatively short occupancy 
for the whole site. The Plaquemine Period is dated a.p. 1300-1600 through several bits of evidence 
the most interesting being the geologic determination of the time of formation of the flood plain 
upon which the site was built. (Wm1t1am G. Haas) 


The Crable Site, Fulton County, Illinois. A Late Prehistoric Site in the Central Illinois Valley. 
Hae GriuraM Satrnu. (53 pp., 12 plates, 1 map, $1.00. Anthropological Papers No. 7, Mu- 
seum of Anthropology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1951.) 


The Crable Site, excavated by the University of Chicago in 1933, was a village midden, a 
cemetery, four conical mounds, a pyramidal mound, and a large fire pit. All portions of the site 
were investigated in varying degree but an essential uniformity of the disposition of the cultural 
remains was apparent. After a sparse Woodland (Maples Mills) occupation, Mississippi-culture- 
bearing people moved onto the site: a Spoon River element with Southern cult influence was fol- 
lowed or accompanied by an Oneota Aspect representation. It is the interpretation of the author 
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that the Upper and Middle Mississippi Phase traits are completely mixed at the site. The identifi- 
cation of the Peoria Indians as the ethnic group responsible for this Mississippi material is amply 
supported. This paper is an important reference for any student of Mississippi Valley archeology. 
The Crable Site seems to be so located that influences moving both up and down the Mississippi 
Valley were integrated into the lives of the occupants. (WitL1AM G. Haac) 


Archaeology of the Columbia-Fraser Region. MARIAN W. Smut. (46 pp., Memoirs of the Society 
for American Archaeology, No. 6, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1950.) 


This paper describes and analyzes a collection of over a thousand artifacts recovered from 
a sand spit on Puget Sound opposite the city of Seattle. The specimens were picked up from the 
beach and gathered over a period of years as they were washed out by wave action; excavations 
were not made. The collection exhibits a variety and richness of stone and bone pieces greater 
than previously had been known for the general area. Smith also comments briefly on the Mc- 
Clallum collection of about a hundred pieces, which comes from a second site about 130 miles 
north. The broad scope of this paper’s title is justified by a most useful and enlightening general 
survey of the earlier archeological literature for the area. Under the heading of trait and site 
summaries, Smith presents cultural and historical classifications and proposes four cultural phases. 
These classifications and the accompanying discussion abound in provocative hypotheses which 
can be tested only when stratified sites are excavated in several critical areas and petrographic 
and other technical analyses are made of specimens. In her introduction, Smith presents the mono 
graph as “an archaeological framework for the southern Northwest Coast to be expanded or de- 
molished as future data may indicate.” (VERNE F. Ray) 


Cattle Point: A Stratified Site in the Southern Northwest Coast Region. ARDEN R. Kune. (94 pp. 
Memoirs of the Society for American Archaeology, No. 7, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1950.) 


King describes a site located on the southern tip of San Juan Island about 15 miles west of 
Victoria. Excavations were conducted here during three summers. The location is that of a large 
seasonal settlement which the Indians of the islands established to take advantage of the excellent 
salmon fishing on the adjacent banks. Both sampling and intensive archeological techniques were 
used in an effort to cover a very large site with a small crew. Physical and cultural stratifications 
were encounteied, permitting rather precise differentiation of occupation levels and good relative 
dating. Four phases are postulated, based upon artifacts recovered, and to a certain extent also 
upon habitation features and burials. The former were few and to a considerable degree ambiguous 
in character. One may wonder why the first occupants were attracted to the site, especially to re- 
turn again and again seasonally, inasmuch as they did not fully utilize the resources of the shell 
fish beds or really do intensive fishing. Also, the soundness of a scheme of cultural history based 
upon the evidence of a seasonal settlement is surely questionable. King recognizes these difficulties, 
and invites the revisions that future study may demand. (VERNE F. Ray) 


Hyperbrachycephaly as Influenced by Cultural Conditioning. J. FRANKLIN Ewinc. (x, 99 pp., 8 
illus. $3.75. Harvard University, Papers of the Peabody Museum, Vol. 23, No. 2, Cambridge, 
1950.) 


Just prior to World War II, Ewing made a metric study of 209 Maronites in Lebanon, where 
the custom of rigorous cradling of infants is in force. After the war, he made a similar study in 
several eastern U. S. cities of 180 American-born Maronites, who were not tightly bound to a 
wooden cradle. A comparison of the two series underlines the changes wrought by cradling in the 
cephalic contours: From mesocephaly to hyperbrachycephaly, from normal occipital protrusion 
to strong occipital or lambdo-occipital flattening. Ewing has carefully explored and rejected other 
cultural and environmental factors as possible explanations for the cephalic changes. Having 
made an airtight case for the causal connection of cradling and hyperbrachycephaly for his Leb- 
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anese Maronites, Ewing proceeds to examine the evidences for this correlation the world over, 
and finds a “strong probability that the causal connection is quite general” (p. 79). From this he 
asserts that the factor of postnatal care must be carefully appraised before the cephalic index can 
be confidently used in racial analysis. As stated, this important point seems most obvious; yet it is 
overlooked with a disconcerting consistency in much of the work on race and growth. Ewing goes 
on to reinforce his assertions from the literature on brachycephalization, embryology, obstetrics, 
pediatrics, and pathology. His entire argument is one of vital interest in physical anthropology, 
and attests the crying need for knowing the cultural and environmental backgrounds of the human 
subjects for biological study. (MARsHALL T. NEWMAN) 


Surgery of the Shoulder. A. F. De PALMA. (xix, 438 pp., 454 illus., $17.50. J. B. Pippincott Co., 

Philadelphia, 1950.) 

The first chapter of this excellent book is a brief, clear summary of the evolution of the 
shoulder from fish to man with special reference to the Primates. The second describes the normal, 
functioning mechanism of the shoulder in man. Both of these chapters will be useful to the an- 
thropologist who wishes to understand evolutionary history in terms of changing functional pat 
terns. Muscles, ligaments, and bones function together in complexes. It is these complexes which 
have changed, and evolutionary progress can be understood only in terms of the entire pattern- 
not by the study of individual bones or muscles. The surgeon’s interest in normal function leads 
him to describe and illustrate integrated anatomical systems in precisely the way most useful to 
the student of evolution. A comparison of this book’s excellent illustrations of bone-muscle com- 
plexes in action with the presentation of such material in the static, systematic treatment of the 
traditional anatomy texts will make the value of DePalma’s presentation strikingly apparent. 
DePalma’s Surgery of the Shoulder takes its place, along with Bunnell’s Surgery of the Hand (2nd 
ed. Lippincott, 1948) and Kazanjian and Converse’s Surgical Treatment of Facial Injuries (Wii- 
liams and Wilkins, 1949), as a surgical treatise which should influence physical anthropologists 
at least as much as the surgeons for whom it is intended. (S. L. WASHBURN and H. Perkins) 


The Mark of Oppression, A Psychological Study of the American Negro. ABRAM KARDINER and 
LioneEt OveEsey (xvii, 396 pp., $5.00. W. W. Norton & Company, New York, 1951.) 


Abram Kardiner, this time in collaboration with a psychiatrist, has produced an interesting 
picture of Negro personal problems. The bulk of the text is devoted to 25 case studies of Negroes 
(divided by sex, social class and age) which give glimpses of Negro life that can elsewhere be found 
only in fiction or autobiographies such as Black Boy. These documents add depth to the meaning 
that color has for the psychological makeup of the Negroes of all shades and classes. The two 
chapters dealing with the Rorschach tabulate the details of responses with comparisons to norms 
established elsewhere in the literature. Of the naive and ex-cathedra statements so characteristic 
of the analyst entering the areas of established social science, the most striking is the manner of 
justifying the sample, which is partially made up of patients. Without regard to human variabil- 
ity, justification rests with the assertion that neurotics are people. On a lesser scale, we may won- 
der whether the 100% “shading shock” of the protocols is evidence of “pervading anxiety . . . 
of external threat,” in the face of evidence in this volume and elsewhere of the scientific meaning 
of color in the Negroes’ personal life. However, the volume offers a shift and a step forward from 
the theoretical frame of reference of the earlier works of Kardiner and the analytically-oriented 
personnel in anthropology in two ways. First, the structural position of the individual in the so- 
ciety is raised to a dominant position in establishing basic personality configurations, displacing 
the implications of virtual immortality formerly implied for this conceptual entity. Second, there 
is explicit recognition of the circularity between childhood experience and adult behavior with 
out raising the former to the position of ultimate causative agent. For the recognition of these 
shifts and their integration into psychoanalytic understanding of cultural phenomena, the book 
has a particular importance. (WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT) 
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Race Relations: The Interaction of Ethnic Groups. BREwTON Berry. (xii, 487 pp., $4.75. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1951.) 


Berry characterizes his book, planned for college students, as an attempt to describe and ana- 
lyze the phenomena which arise when groups of people who differ socially or culturally come into 
contact with one another. The author states his belief that the standard sociological concepts— 
conflict, assimilation, amalgamation, domination, segregation, stratification, and the like—are 
entirely adequate for an intelligent discussion of race relations. Operating within this frame- 
work, Berry considers the contact of people through space and time. In what he speaks of as 
“new dimensions to our conception of the race problem” he includes a world-wide view as con- 
trasted with a national or sectional view, the inclusion of other than strictly racial groups, and 
the recognition of the fact that social situations have historical roots. Each social process under 
discussion is illustrated by examples, both historical and current, taken from various parts of the 
world. Thus in the chapter on stratification the author discusses an Indian council in 1811, the 
Burlington, Vermont and Elmtown studies, the caste system in India, forced labor in the Spanish 
colonies, and slaves and indentured servants in the English colonies, South Africa’s hybrids and 
others. This type of treatment has its value in making the student aware of the universality of 
problems growing out of the contact of peoples, but it also has serious disadvantages. The con- 
tinuous moving about in time and space is confusing and the descriptions are not only brief but 
are of necessity taken out of both their historical and cultural context. (INA Corrinne Brown) 


The Sociology of Georg Simmel. Translated, edited, and with an introduction by Kurt H. Woirr 
(Ixiv, 445 pp., $5.50. The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1950.) 


The reintroduction of theoretical works from German sociology has been a major counter- 
movement to the current predominant empiricism in American sociology. The translation of Sim- 
mel is part and parcel with the translations and use of Weber, Ténnies and von Wiese. The present 
volume brings the whole of Simmel’s Grundfragen der Sosiologie (Individuum und Gesellschaft), 
parts of Sosiologie, Untersuchungen iiber die Formen der Vergesellschaftung, and one chapter from 
a lecture entitled “Die Grossstiidte und das Geistesleben.” Simmel suffers, in the eyes of an an- 
thropologist, from comparison with Weber, whose comparable theoretical interests were similar, 
but whose statements were tested by cross-cultural reference. Simmel draws his material wholly 
from European societies, as in the provocative analysis of the sociology of the secret society. 
Many of his theoretical points have important bearing upon anthropological theory. His state- 
ment in “The Metropolis and Modern Life,” has been incorporated into the work of Redfield, for 
instance. His discussion “‘On the Significance of Numbers for Social Life’ has important implica- 
tions for evolutionary theory. Perbaps the most important aspect of Simmel’s work is his concern 
with the theoretical implications of social elements which at first appear trivial, but actually are 
crucial fundamentals of social life. Thus anthropologists with a theoretical bent will do well to 
examine Simmel’s writings for insights into the mundane, which could well be checked by cross- 
cultural study. (WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT) 


Social Behavior and Personality: Contributions of W. I. Thomas to Theory and Social Research. 
Edited by Epmunp H. Vorkart. (ix, 338 pp., $3.00. Social Science Research Council, New 
York, 1951.) 


This volume, sponsored by the Social Science Research Council, contains well edited selec- 
tions from the total range of Thomas’ writings. They are designed to take up the threads of the 
largely unsystematized theoretical and methodological contributions of this gifted social scientist, 
and to bring them into focus. The book is divided into four major sections: “Social Science and 
Social Behavior,” ‘Social Behavior and Personal Dynamics,” “Social Behavior and Cultural 
Dynamics,” and “Personality and Culture.” The last consists of a heretofore unpublished report 
to the SSRC on a suggested program for research in this field. Thomas’ many insights into the 
social and cultural contexts of behavior; his recognition of the roles of individual perception and 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A Footnote ON INTERLINGUAL Worp Tasoos 


To the list of words avoided in one language because of their phonetic similarity 
to tabooed words in another language, discussed by Mary R. Haas in the July-Septem- 
ber issue of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (Vol. 53, No. 3), I would like to add a 
word from the domain of Ethiopic. Among the various populations of Ethiopia there 
are the Gurage, a minority group with rather inferior social status. They have a 
language group of their own, but most of them know and speak Amharic, the national 
language of Ethiopia. The normal word for “take” in Gurage is bédda, a root which is 
phonetically the same as the Amharic bédda “have intercourse.”’ Because of the tabooed 
Amharic bédda my Gurage informants were reluctant to pronounce their word bédda 
when asked for the translation of “to take.’ Instead, they used the Amharic 
wdssddd, especially when Amharas were present, or would whisper their native word. 
Quite often, even without Amharas being present they would use the Amharic wdssddd. 
As a matter of fact, the Gurage bédda is more or less disappearing from Gurage, and 
is being replaced by the Amharic word. 

Lestat 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


CoMMENT ON INTERLINGUAL Worp TABoos 
Stk: 


I was interested to read the paper on Interlingual Word Taboos by Mary R. Haas 
in Volume 53, No. 3 of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. Present conditions in Malaya 
make it impossible to maintain any connected series of studies on the various aborigi- 
nal groups but I have noticed that the Semai Senoi—an ethnic group in the Sakai 
complex—of the Batang Padang district of Perak habitually avoid the use of the word 
elok (excellent, beautiful, lovely) when speaking Malay because of the similarity to 
their own ildk (penis, any pointed object such as the tang of a knife, the rigid outer 
casing of the blowpipe). Since Malay is restricted in its descriptive terms when it 
becomes imperative to employ this word they render it as iloi. Moreover iloi has now 
found a place in the Semai dialect as an alternative rendering of their own borbi a 
word that can be nearest translated as “very good.” 

No doubt other words will be found in this category but I have noticed no restric- 
tion in the use of the Malay ikat (to fasten or tie) which approximates to the Semai 
iket (vagina) nor, when speaking their own language, in the discussion of sexual mat 
ters in some detail. Indeed the sexual delinquencies of an individual of either sex 
may form the subject of a group discussion presided over by the community headman. 
There are, of course, taboos on mentioning certain “four letter” words when engaged 
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on certain tasks such as hunting or searching for jungle produce but I have yet to 
record any of these for the Semai. 
P. D. Riper 
SELANGOR MusEUM 
LumMPuR 
MALAYA 


Use or SPANISH IN ANTHROPOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


SIR: 


After much hesitation, I write to make a suggestion on a subject that has long been 
on my mind; namely, the current standard of knowledge of the Spanish language 
among American scientific writers. Can people be persuaded to take this language 
question more seriously? People publish on southwestern subjects, and sprinkle their 
articles with Spanish names and phrases without troubling about the grammar and 
spelling. It really seems as if “anything would do” for Spanish! But, apart from the 
question of good taste and respect for other peoples’ languages, mistakes of this sort 
must make a bad impression on Latin-American readers, and give a false idea of North 
American scholarship. They also shake one’s faith in the general reliability of the 
writers, for if an anthropologist will not trouble to learn a straightforward European 
language, how is he likely to deal with an unwritten Indian language? 

Even in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST in the July number (Vol. 53, No. 3), are 
printed some inadequate translations of Spanish documents. Why translate them, 
anyhow? Any student likely to be interested in southwestern matters will surely prefer 
to read them in the original. 

BARBARA AITKEN 
BROUGHTON, STOCKBRIDGE 
HAMPSHIRE, ENGLAND 


HisroricaAL Nore on Britisu SoctaL ANTHROPOLOGY 
SIR: 


Readers of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST will be able to form a more balanced 
judgment on the article by Professor Murdock in the October issue (Vol. 53, No. 4), if 
they bear in mind the historical facts about the development of anthropological studies 
in Great Britain. 

In 1888 Franz Boas explained! that anthropology has two different tasks. What he 
spoke of as “the first task”’ is that of seeking as far as possible to reconstruct the history 
of particular peoples or societies or regions. He added, “A comparison of the social 
life of different peoples proves that the foundations of their cultural development are 
remarkably uniform. It follows from this that there are laws to which this development 
is subject. Their discovery is the second, perhaps the more important aim of our science. 
There is no fundamental contrast between these two aims, for the general law is ex- 
pressed in the individual phenomenon, just as much as the individual phenomenon is 
interpreted as an exemplification of the general law. However, the method used in 


! Boas, Franz, Race, Language and Culture. 1940, pp. 633-634. 
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discovering these laws is distinctive and throws light upon the individual case, for it 
shows which of its features are accidental and which are of general applicability. There- 
fore the purely historical method without a comparative study will be incomplete.” 

What happened in England was that it came to be felt to be convenient to separate 
and distinguish these two kinds of anthropological study. Attempts to reconstruct the 
history of peoples came to be regarded as the business of ethnologists, including under 
the name ethnology the study of races and the study of languages and also prehistoric 
archeology which has been called paleo-ethnology. The ‘comparative study which 
might be hoped to lead to the discovery of laws was called social anthropology. The data 
for both ethnology and social anthropoiogy were to be derived from history and eth- 
nography. At Cambridge at the beginning of the century ethnology was represented by 
A. C. Haddon, who had the title of Reader in Ethnology, and social anthropology was 
represented by J. G. Frazer who, in 1906 came to be the first person to hold the title 
of Professor of Social Anthropology at Liverpool University. At Oxford Tylor, as 
Reader in Anthropology, included in his field both ethnology and social anthropology. 
He was succeeded by Henry Balfour, who as an ethnologist was the Curator of the 
Pitt-Rivers Museum, and by Marett who received the title of Reader in Social An- 
thropology. In America this distinction between two branches of anthropology was not 
recognized, with the result that American anthropologists find the British system 
puzzling. Anthropology is studied at Oxford, but there is no such thing as a Department 
of Anthropology similar to those in American universities. Ethnology is connected 
with the Pitt-Rivers Museum, under the Curator and with a Lecturer in Ethnology, 
while for social anthropology there is an Institute of Social Anthropology under a 
Professor of Social Anthropology. American anthropologists may think that this is an 
unsatisfactory arrangement, but it would be just as well if, when they write about 
British anthropology, they should recognize the fact that this is the British system. 

In 1909 I succeeded Haddon as Reader in Ethnology at the London School of 
Economics, where I was in turn succeeded by Seligman. A meeting of teachers from 
Oxford, Cambridge and London was held to discuss the terminology of our subject. 
We agreed to use “ethnography” as the term for descriptive accounts of non-literate 
peoples. The hypothetical reconstruction of “history” of such peoples was accepted as 
the task of ethnology and prehistoric archeology. The comparative study of the institu 
tions of primitive societies was accepted as the task of social anthropology, and this 
name was preferred to “sociology.” Frazer, in 1906, had already defined social an- 
thropclogy as the branch of sociology that deals with primitive peoples. Westermarck 
had the position of Professor of Sociology, though his work was really in the field of 
social anthropology. 

Marett proposed that we should make a primary dichotomy between “physical 
anthropology” and “cultural anthropology” including in the latter ethnology, social 
anthropology, archeology and linguistics, and perhaps also folk-lore. One objection to 
this was that ethnology as the geographical and historical study of peoples and their 
migrations and interactions, as it was commonly taught, included racial history based 
on physical anthropology and human paleontology. 

The early social anthropologists did not themselves carry out ethnographic studies. 
In England it was Haddon who urged that both ethnology and social anthropology 
must be based on systematic ethnographic field studies carried out by trained anthro- 
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pologists using scientific methods of observation. This led in England to what we can 
call a new kind of ethnography, in which the field worker did not confine himself to 
simple description but sought to include in his account some sort of theoretical analysis 
As this kind of ethnography was undertaken for the purpose of providing material for 
the comparative studies of social anthropology rather than for the historical reconstruc 
tions of ethnology it came to be included under the general term social anthropology, 
which is therefore no longer confined to the comparative studies of the “arm-chair”’ 
anthropologists but includes also certain types of field study. 

Professor Murdock reaches what he calls “the startling conclusion” that British 
social anthropologists are “actually not anthropologists but professionals of another 
category.”’ He explains that he regards the special province of anthropology to be the 
study of “culture,” and holds that British social anthropologists do not concern them 
selves with “culture.” This sounds more than a little strange as applied to Malinow 
ski, who defined his own theories as entirely concerned with culture. There is a more 
qualified statement that “the British social anthropologists do not concern themselves 
with the entire range of cultural phenomena. Such major aspects of culture as tech- 
nology, folk-lore, art, child-training, and even language are almost completely neg- 
lected.” 

There is a danger of misunderstanding here. I do not suppose that Murdock intends 
to say that British anthropologists in general do not deal with such subjects as tech 
nology, art and folk-lore, and language. It is only that these studies are not included in 
that branch of anthropology that is called social anthropology. The study of languages 
is carried out at the School of Oriental and African Languages, as well as elsewhere 
Folk-lore is dealt with by the Folk-Lore Society, which includes anthropologists in its 
membership. Technology and art are studied in connection with ethnological museums 
In other words the view that has been taken in England for fifty years is that social 
anthropology is only one branch of anthropological studies. 

It seems to be suggested that we should cease to call this kind of study “anthropol 
ogy.”” However much we might wish to please Murdock, it will be difficult, now that so 
many departments of Social Anthropology have been set up in British universities, 
to change the official designation of these departments, even if some one can find a 
new name for the kind of study for which they are responsible. I am afraid that we 
shall have to go on using the term, admittedly an awkward one, that has now been in 
use for considerably more than half a century. 

A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 
RHODES UNIVERSITY 
GRAHAMSTOWN, SouTH AFRICA 


Brier COMMUNICATIONS 


A Norte ON THE DERIVATION OF THE Worp ““Tosacco” 


The origin of Spanish tabaco “‘tobacco” and its congeners is usually given as the 
Taino (pre-Conquest Haitian) name for “cigar,” or for the forked tube employed to 
inhale cohoba, a narcotic powder whose identity has not been established, but which 
is believed to have been either Piptadenia or tobacco. Taino cohoba (also spelt cohobba, 
cogioba, cahoba in the sources) has been compared to the name of Piptadenia in various 
Arawak languages, (such as curuba, curupa, yupa, yopa, niopa); while de Goeje has 
noted without comment the resemblance of Taino tabako to the second word in Island 
Carib “thou art a great wleeper C wairi (great) bi-tabako.’" 

This last phrase is in the Island Carib ‘“‘women’s speech,”’ which—like Taino itself 
belongs to the Arawakan family of languages. It is taken from Breton’s Carib dic- 
tionary, where we find: “tu es un grand dormeur ouairi bitabaco” and, in the Carib- 
French section, “ouairi bitabacou tu és vn grand dormeur.” Very little further search 
discloses obviously related forms such as: “‘somme, ou sommeil titabacou, taboutacou, 
taboua nacou 7’ay 
“taboti-catou lacou lira-ba! ha que celuy 


Acou oeil, nacou mes yeux, lacou ses yeux; 


6 


tabababo4goni; 
sommeil;” “atabouti nacou ie m’endors;’ 
est grand dormeur;” “ 
puise’’; tabotali balanérocou il a sauté, s’est ictté dans la mer.’ It is not necessary 


tabot-bouca téna va puiser de l'eau,” “natabouriem 7’en 


to be a linguist in order to conclude, from a comparison of these and similar 
entries in the same work, that Island Carib [bit4baku] or [bitabako] consists of a pro- 
nominal prefix of the second person singular, [bi-], together with a compound of [tabu 
“dipped, dipping” and [Aku] or [Ako] “‘eye(s)”’; so that the whole word may be aptly 
if inelegantly translated “thy shut-eye.” 

Returning now to Taino, among the meager recordings that have come down to us, 
we find: “buticaco sarco de los ojos” and “xeyticaco negro de los ojos,’ 
part (“-caco . . . de los ojos’’) corresponds in form and meaning to Island Carib [k4ku], 
a denominal adjective meaning “having eyes, -eyed (as in black-eyed),” with which 
contrast [m4ku] “eyeless.” The possibility of this being pure coincidence is rendered 
infinitesimal by a comparison of further Taino forms such as caracaracol “‘scabby indi- 
vidual,” mahite “toothless,” with Island Carib [k4ra] “having skin” (from [tra] “skin’’), 
{karaku] “scabious” (from [Graku] “scabies’’), and [m4ri(ti)] “(he is) toothless” (from 
[ari] “tooth or teeth’’). 

In view of the narcotic effect of cohoba (as reported by Oviedo), it therefore seems 
not unreasonable to assume that [tabako] or [tabaku] had the same primary meaning 
in Taino as in the related language of the Island Carib women, namely “shut-eye”’; 
but that in the former it became associated with the agent rather than (or as well as) 
its effect—much as among ourselves a particularly raw alcoholic liquor is sometimes 
dubbed “rot-gut.”” Unfortunately, this does not help to identify cohoba; for in referring 


whose common 


1 De Goeje, “Nouvel Examen des Langues des Antilles,” p. 7. In Journ. Soc. Amér. Paris, 
n.s. vol. XXXI, pp. 1-120. Paris, 1939. 

2See Raymond Breton’s Dictionaire Caraibe-Francgois and Dictionaire Francois-Caraibe; 
facsimile editions reprinted by Jules Platzmann, Leipzig, 1892 and 1900. Citations are from pp. 
16, 55, 117, and 443 in the former, and from pp. 126, 263, 366, and 408 in the latter volume. 
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to the powdered tobacco of the Island Carib, Breton says that “they put a pinch of it 
between their lip and gums, which is so strong that it often makes them swoon, or 
else intoxicates them, ... ”;? while most of their living descendants now retire to 
bed with a pipe, without which, they declare, they could not sleep. 
DoucLas TAYLOR 
MAGUA, 
DoMINICA 
BritisH West INDIES 


Tue GAYAWALS OF Brnar! 


The Gayawals are Brahman by caste and are of particular interest to the student 
of India because they form one of the “disreputable Brahman” communities.” They live 
in the city of Gaya which is one of the holy places of the Hindus. The word “Gayawal” 
means “inhabitant of Gaya,” but it is only used to denote a particular Brahman com 
munity: the Gayawal Brahmans, since not all Brahmans who live in Gaya (in the 
Province of Bihar, India) are Gayawals. There are about 500 families and they belong 
to Gaya permanently. They live all together in the southern part of the city in an old 
and antiquated locality, yet even the rich Gayawals refuse to leave this old locality for 
new and better homes. 

The Gayawals are endogamous and the community consists of a number of gotras, 
or exogamous groups, within the larger endogamous whole. Among the Gayawals the 
gotra is not inherited, but is acquired at the time of the initiation ceremony. They keep 
strictly to their marriage rules because they are eager to maintain the exclusiveness of 
their community and profession. Their insistence upon the practical aspects of marriage 
has led to “two exceptional usages—first, marriage contracts are often made while 
one, or even both, of the parties most concerned are still unborn; and secondly, little or 
no regard is paid to relative age.’ When a Gayawal is asked about these practices, he 
invariably rationalizes by saying that his community is endogamous because the 
Gayawals want to maintain their purity, that child marriage is a sure guarantee against 
sexual slackness, and that one has to obey the will of the Lord. 

The community adheres to the severest Brahmanical restrictions concerning food 
and drink. A Gayawal is expected to dine only with his own community members, 
though the younger generation takes food with other people if the food is pukka, that 
is, cooked with clarified butter or ghee. The food should be cooked either by a member 
of the community or by a Brahman of the South, preferably by a Maharastrian Brah- 
man, because these Brahmans are supposed to be most orthodox in maintaining the 
Vedic customs and traditions. The Gayawals must bathe before taking food and they 
should not touch any animal, paper, leather, or cotton between bathing and eating, 
and because of this they put on silk clothing when they go to eat. 

Some of the younger Gayawals have started taking food in hotels and restaurants, 
but they do it quite secretly, and to them it is an experience. Furthermore, though 
Gayawals are not expected to eat meat, fish, or onion and garlic, some of them do eat 
these things, but never publicly. The orthodox among them do not accept drinking 


1 Written in 1949. Slightly edited, and footnotes added, by Marian W. Smith. References 
to the Rig Veda were made by the author. 
2 Crooke, 1907, p. 98. 3 Ibid. p. 100. 
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water from any but the members of their own community, but many Gayawals today 
will take water and pukka food from other castes, except the sudras and the untouch- 
ables. They do not drink wine but take bhang (small leaves in milk, which has an in- 
toxicating effect), and they usually do not smoke, although they are very fond of betel 
chewing. 

Though the Brahmans are traditionally recognized as the superior caste of Hindu- 
ism, there are many grades of Brahmans; from the learned Pundit of Benares, with his 
intellectual training and careful knowledge of Sanskrit, to the village Brahman with 
no knowledge beyond a few texts which are quite unintelligible to him. Ignorant as 
they may be, the Brahmans remain an important social factor. No child is born, named, 
betrothed or married—no one dies or is burned, no journey is undertaken, or au- 
spicious day selected, no house is built, no agricultural operation begun or harvest 
gathered in, without consulting and feeding the Brahmans. 

The Gayawal Brahmans are particularly connected with the death and shraddha 
ceremonies. The development of the shraddha ceremony may be briefly outlined: 
Vedic mythology says that Yama was the first to die. He was the first mortal and is 
also the King of the Dead, the mild ruler of an Elysian-like abode where the shades of 
the Pitris, the departed fathers of the living, lead a happy, dreamy existence. The early 
Aryans attached no ideas of judgment or punishment to the world over which Yama 
ruled. Near the funeral pyre, the priest used to say: “Go thy straight way, ... go 
where the Fathers, lavish of gifts, live in joy with Yama; free from blemishes enter 
thy home there, with a new and shining body clothing thyself.”* The conception of 
heaven and hell came much later, in the Brahmanical literature of the classical period, 
where Yama appears stripped of all his gracious features and as a creature of horror. 
In the Atharva-Veda, hell and paradise are thoroughly materialistic, the pleasures of 
the blessed and the torments of the wicked are given in detail. 

As these concepts changed, the shraddha ceremony also changed and the rituals 
became more detailed. Soma, a ritual beverage, and pinda, a wheat cake, had been 


offered to the Pitris in a simple ceremony: “ . . . we invite the soma-loving Fathers to 
partake of the food they love... .”* Later, only the virtuous were thought to go to 


heaven. The wicked went to hell and those who died premature deaths, by accident, 
poisoning, murder, and the like, were supposed to become preta and bhoots (ghosts 
and evil spirits). In the course of time, the rituals became mechanical and it was be- 
lieved that, if shraddha was not performed, the dead would continue to exist in the 
preta stage, so that it became almost obligatory for everyone to perform the shraddha 
ceremony for his ancestors.* There are many Hindus today who have lost faith in these 
rituals; yet they have them performed, however meaningless they may seem. 

How the city of Gaya was chosen for the shraddha ceremonies is not fully known. 
When the Gayawal Brahmans are asked about this, they give the following reply: 


* Rig Veda, Verse 10 of X, 14. 5 Ibid. X, 15. 

® Compare with Hutton, (1946, p. 206) : “The Hindu rites of the shradh provide for the crea- 
tion of a new body to house the soul of the deceased and, though theoretically renewed every year 
to maintain it, they are usually as a matter of fact gradually abandoned with the lapse of time.” 
The interpretation given here is supported by O’Malley (1935, pp. 133-134): “... in a typical 
district of Nerth Bengal . . . it is said that ghosts and demons may be prevented from haunting 
persons and places by performing s/raddha ceremonies at Gaya—a purely orthodox belief. It is 
believed that cases of possession by evil spirits have diminished in number since the railway has 
given greater facilities for travel to Gaya and the consequent performance of rites there.” 
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“Ramchandra [the legendary hero of the great epic, the Ramayana, supposed to be 
an avatar of God] performed the shraddha ceremony of his father, King Dasrath, here 
on the bank of the river Phalgu [known also as Niranjana or Antahsalila during the 
Buddhistic age, it is also on the bank of this river that Buddha attained nirvana]. 
Since then every Hindu comes here for the shraddha ceremony.” Hindus go to Gaya 
all the year round and especially during the Pitra-paksha, a month especially set aside 
for shraddha ceremonies, sometime in August-September. Those who go there for 
this purpose are known as the yatris (literally, “travelers””). They offer pindas at four 
or five places and give money to the Gayawal Brahmans. Everybody, or every family, 
has his own pandé (priest). When the Gayawal is satisfied with the gift he gets, he 
says that the ancestors are in heaven and “doing fine.” But there is considerable hag- 
gling regarding money and gifts. 

An average Gayawal family consists of father, mother, two or three brothers and 
three to four children of each brother. It is the father who is the head of the family, 
and his word is law. But when the eldest son is old enough, it is he who takes over all 
responsibilities. Women are not consulted at all, and they do not come out in public. 
The rich Gayawals have many servants, each adult having his personal attendant; 
and in addition to these personal servants, they employ a number of others who attend 
the yatris. 

In civic life, they are unimportant and do not contribute anything, since they are 
given no respect. It is only recently that one man was elected as the chairman of the 
local Municipal Board, but so great was the dissatisfaction against him that he had to 
resign. They live exclusively apart, and do not move with the other sections of the 
city. In the successive national movements in India, not even one member of this 
community took part. As a matter of fact, they went to the other side, helping the 
British officers and police. They are afraid of progressive forces, and back reactionary 
and conservative programs. Only one man in this community joined the Indian Na- 
tional Congress and put on khadhi, the hand-spun and woven clothes sponsored by 
Gandhi, ana is widely respected. Recently, another Gayawal, a writer and cartoonist 
of repute, joined the Socialist Party of India. He writes against the caste system, the 
joint family system, landlordism, and so forth. Generally, the Gayawal’s contribution 
to the national movements has been nil, but two of them were appointed by the 
British as Honorary Magistrates during the 1942 revolution. 

The Gayawals are either rich or middle class. Seldom is a Gayawal poor. Their 
inain profession is as priests in the shraddha ceremonies, but some of them are big 
landlords also. The minimum income of a Gayawal is Rs. 250 to Rs. 350 ($100 to 
$200) per month.? Every Gayawal has a list of his clients. Sometimes he tries to snatch 
the clients of others and this is the reason why the Gayawals employ a large number of 
servants and wrestlers, since very often two parties fight. Usually the rich Gayawals 
send their men in groups to the railway station to get their yatris. The poor ones go 
themselves. They also send their men to important clients, princes and landlords, all 
over the country, just to keep their contacts between the clients and themselves. 
This is how they keep informed so that their clients are not snatched away by others. 
They also visit the homes of their clients to collect fees due them. 

An average Gayawal is not educated. He knows his vernacular and may have a 
working knowledge of Sanskrit, but most of them do not go to school. Instead, they 
pay more attention to physical fitness and training, believing that school education 


7 Figures given before the devaluation of the rupee. 
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does not help them, whereas physical education does, because their fights are so fre- 
quent. In recent times, there is only one boy who has obtained the school-leaving 
certificate and is now reading in college, working for a B.A. degree, and he is the talk 
of the community. He does not believe in the traditional profession of the Gayawals, 
so that the others are justified in their skepticism about school education. 

There is no professional organization or guild among the Gayawals. Each family 
works for its own sake, with no sense of cooperation. Except for the rich Gayawals, 
every one has to compete vigorously. Apart from his hereditary clientele, every one 
wants to have more and more. A Gayawal is an individualist for all practical purposes. 

Every Gayawal owns a house of his own, so there is no question of paying rent. 
He does not spend much on education, nor does an average Gayawal spend much in 
dress. Yet compared to the average Hindu, he is well dressed. He is always fond of 
good food, and spends more on food and amusement than on other things. He also 
saves money to purchase lands and property, and some of the Gayawals are the richest 
landlords in the locality. Some of them also possess large quantities of jewelry, since 
jewels and gold ornaments are given to them by the rich Hindu rajas and maharajas 
on the occasion of shraddha ceremonies. As they have amassed money and property, 
they are very fond of litigation, both criminal and civil, so that a large amount of 
money goes to the pockets of their lawyers. 

The Gayawals belong to the leisure class. Although uneducated, they cultivate 
the arts. There are some very good writers and poets among them, and they are most 
interested in classical Hindustani music. They may keep awake the whole night singing 
or attending musical conferences; one man is one of the best harmonium players in 
India. In the Hindustani classical music there are, roughly speaking two schools; 
(1) Dhrupad (chiefly devotional) with its spirit of dedication and self-realization; 
and (2) Khayal and Thumri (later modes evolved during the Muslim period, court 
music) with its spirit of romantic luxury. The Gayawals are interested in the latter 
school and most particularly in Thumri which is regarded as still more ornamental and 
sophisticated, extremely sensuous and sometimes provocative. They have established 
their own school of Thumri, known as the komal rag-ragini. It is because of the Gaya- 
wals that Gaya has become so important on the music map of India. 

Of late, social differentiation has crept into the community, since the gulf between 
rich and poor Gayawals is widening. It is usually the richest Gayawal who is accepted 
as the leader of the community, one who spends the most, and who invites the most 
guests. The leader’s house should always give the appearance of festivity; he must 
support good musicians; in short, he must spend like a spendthrift. Usually, there are 
three or four leaders. The whole community assumes the role of followers, hanging on 
one of the leaders, who are generally jealous of each other, and try to outbid one 
another. Thus three or four years ago, when one of these leaders invited the great 
classical singer, Ustad Faiyaz Khan, to stay with him for a long time, his place as the 
most important man was immediately accepted. Later he permanently employed one 
of the best Thumri singers. 

The richest and the most talented among them today wish to be identified with 
the other communities of the city. Some of the young elements do not exactly wish to 
be called Gayawals, because people do not approve the ways and habits of the Gaya- 
wals. These men distinguish themselves by not going to the wrestling grounds, going 
to bed early, and sometimes not mixing with other Gayawals. They are becoming con- 
scious that they are a backward community, so that those who have been able to 
associate themselves with other groups feel superior to those who do not have such 
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outside contacts. The number of wealthy yatris is decreasing year by year, and the 
passage of the Zamindari abolition bill by the Congress Government of Bihar will 
also affect the community. 

An average Gawayal boy is free to do almost anything he likes. He has no respon- 
sibility except that he may not disobey his parents or grandparents. He may not do 
anything, even as an adult, so long as his father or grandfather is alive. It is only 
among the poor Gayawals that he must start taking his vocation seriously. He usually 
starts working when he reaches the age of twenty or twenty-five. The Gayawals 
prefer sons to daughters, since a son, as their saying goes, “‘is the walking-stick of old 
age.”’ Special attention is given to the physical development of the male children, to 
make them fearless, even daring, so that they may fight well and increase the number 
of their clients.* 

The most striking thing about this community is that it does not care about religion 
at all. One does not find them talking about religion nor performing religious rituals. 
This is because they are so sure of themselves. The rationalization is: “When we can 
send persons to heaven, why wouldn’t we go ourselves?” Brahmans are, as a rule, the 
least religious caste in India. But even among the Brahmans, the Gayawals are the 
least religious, even, the most irreligious, though they wish other castes to be as re 
ligious as possible. The Gayawals are a laughing people, they do not worry about any 
thing. They are care-free and happy-go-lucky—fighting and enjoying life. 

NARBADESHWAR PRASAD 

PATNA UNIVERSITY 

PATNA, INDIA 
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§ Samples of previous statements concerning the Gayawals may be appended here. Crooke 
(1907, p. 99) writes: ““The Gayawals of Gaya in Bihar, which is the place where the funeral rites 
which ensure a seat in heaven to the spirits of a man’s relations can most fitly be performed, . 
have agents all over the country who induce the pious to make pilgrimages to their city. Their 
manner of life is idle and vicious. They stay little at home, but pass most of their time at clubs, 
where they amuse themselves with athletics and the performances of dancing-girls. A Gayawal 
on rising goes to his club, where he spends the morning drinking or exercising his muscles. He re 
turns home after bathing at midday for dinner, and usually remains all night at his club. The 
women meanwhile are occupied in preparing betel for chewing and doing trivial home work. But 
cooking, the heaviest task which falls to the lot of the Hindu matron, is left to Mahratta women, 
” Hutton has taken brief note of them (1946, p. 29 
“The Gayawals of Gaya . . . maintain themselves in idleness on the offerings of pilgrims to their 


who are found in large numbers at Gaya 


holy city ...” and O’Malley, in discussing Hindu pilgrimages (1935, pp. 127-128), says: “Dif 
ferent parts of India are parcelled out among the different families, and the Gayawals keep up 
registers in which the names of pilgrims and their villages are carefully entered. Paid servants are 
sent to each to collect pilgrims, as well as any arrears due to their masters. A certain number are 
also recruited by professional pilgrim-hunters, who work on a system of commission, receiving a 
certain proportion of the amount paid to the Gayawal by each pilgrim recruited by them. There 
is considerable competition for unattached pilgrims, i.e. for pilgrims who have come independently 
either because they have no hereditary priest or because they come for the first time without being 
pledged to engage the services, and pay the fees of any particular priest. They are met at the rail- 
way station by touts and servants of the Gayawals, who clamorously press their master’s claims 
to their patronage, not without a good deal of quarrelling, which sometimes comes to blows.” 
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REPORT 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL AS- 
SOCIATION FOR THE YEAR ENDING NOVEMBER 17, 1951 


The American Anthropological Association held its fiftieth annual meeting in the Palmer 
House, Chicago, on November 15-17, 1951, in conjunction with special meetings of the Central 
States Anthropological Society of the AAA, The American Association of Physical Anthropologists 
the Society for American Archaeology, and the Society for Applied Anthropology. There were 
over 450 registered and non-registered persons in attendance. 

BUSINESS MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 

President Howells presided at the annual business meeting of the Council, held on November 
15, 1951, and called it to order at 8.30 p.m. After declaring a quorum present, there being 109 
Fellows in attendance, President Howells asked for corrections to the Proceedings of the forty- 
ninth annual business meeting, held in Berkeley, California, on December 28, 1950. There being 
none, they were approved as printed in the American Anthropologist, Vol. 53, No. 3, July-Sep- 
tember, 1951, pp. 431-462. 

President Howells then presented the Report of the Executive Board: 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD! 
December 1950—-November 1951 

Meetings and Correspondence. The Executive Board held its 14th Meeting on December 30, 
1950, at Berkeley, California, its 15th Meeting on May 9th and 10th, 1951, at the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation in New York, and its 16th Meeting on November 13th, 14th, and 15th in Chicago. An 
unofficial meeting, without a quorum, was held in New York at the time of the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation Dinner on February 9th; Gordon Willey, Chairman of the Point IV Committee, and 
Conrad Arensberg, Editor of the Point IV Manual, were in attendance. During the rest of the year 
Board business was conducted in the usual fashion through a series of memoranda sent out by the 
President to ali Board members and officers, as well as by constant correspondence between the 
President, the Secretary, and the Executive Secretary, who also issued informational memoranda of 
of considerable volume to the Board. The Executive Secretary has instituted a Book of Minutes 
which includes, in addition to records of all meetings of the Board, a record of official action taken 
as a result of correspondence between Officers and Board Members. 

Work of the Board. It is now five years since the Association was reorganized. The Executive 
Board applied itself to the instructions issued to it by the Council of Fellows in December, 1946, 
and in the first year began energetically to carry out the more concrete of the proposals, establish- 
ing an Executive Secretariat as a necessary agent in this work. A News Bulletin was established. 
The compilation of various lists of professional anthropologists, degrees granted, courses of instruc- 
tion given, etc., was begun, and the results have been published both as summary statements and 
statistics and in continuous reports in the News Bulletin. A membership drive was conducted, and 
Fellowship was granted to a large number of qualified individuals. These and other isolated mat- 
ters constituted a great burden of detailed work which was carried out rapidly and ably by the 
first Executive Secretary, Dr. Erminie Voegelin; they also constituted a considerable burden of 
correspondence for other officers and Board Members. At that same time and in the face of a 
much increased volume of business, the Executive Secretary and the Treasurer, Dr. Ethel Aginksy, 
found themselves forced to make unexpected efforts in reorganizing and bringing up to date the 
records, accounts and procedures of the ordinary business of the Association, an achievement 


1 (Taken from the account distributed to the Fellows of the Association on October 15, 1951, from the minutes of 
the Executive Board, and as reported to the Council by the President.) 
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which deserves special emphasis in the history of this period. This reorganization is still in its 
last stages of completion, and the business activities of the Treasurer’s Office have now been 
merged with the Secretariat. 

During this five-year period, then, the Board and the Secretariat had to begin by grappling 
with problems of organization and concrete projects involving much detail. It may be said that 
this phase seems to be coming to an end. The present status of the Executive Secretariat is dealt 
with at the end of this report. The Board itself in the present year has had to deal less with special 
and detailed matters and more with matters of general objectives and policy. It is anticipated 
that this will be the pattern for the future, and that the Board will be able to concentrate on cer 
tain of the more general objectives laid down in 1946, such as better liaison between the several 
societies (see below) and possible consolidation of publishing facilities; study of anthropology’s 
place in pre-university education; improved public relations of anthropology; the relation of an 
thropologists to governmental programs of all kinds; and also to formulate new policies in situa 
tions and opportunities not envisaged in 1946 
It might also be said that the Board is still in the process of discovering its own potentialities, 
and what it can and cannot carry out itself. The existing constitutional size of the Board and length 
of members’ terms seems to make for efficiency, and the change substituting the office of President 
Elect for Vice President should be a pronounced improvement. With the process of reorganization 
ending, the Board will be able to employ the Executive Secretary more effectively for the objec 


tives stated above, and the Executive Secretary will be able to keep the Board informed on a va 
riety of important situations, especially governmental, for which the Board has no other agent of 
investigation 


President-Flect. In 1950 the Board voted to propose to the Council an amendment to Article 


V of the Constitution, which woul the office of President-Elect for that of Vice Presi 


dent, the President-Elect elected ear automatically succeeding to the Presidency it 


the following year, and being an ex officio member of the Executive Board in both years (see A.A 
Vol. 53, p. 434). Among other reasons for this action, it would ensure that the President would 
already have had experience on the Executive Board, and would be conversant with current affairs 
This was submitted to the Council of Fellows by mail ballot on April 18, 1951, and was adopted, 
by a vote of 269 to 8 

{nnual Meeting. It was decided last year, because of the present large size of the Association 
that choice of a place for the annual meeting would in future have to be made more than a yeat 


ahead of time. The Secretary was authorized to accept invitations received for the next two annual 


meetings of the Association. In 1952, we shall meet in Philadelphia, on December 28-30th, wher« 
our hosts will be the University Museum and the University of Pennsylvania. For 1953 we have 
been invited to meet in Tucson by the University of Arizona, and the dates will be December 28 
30th 


Membership. A total of twenty-three individuals was electe 


to regular Fellowship by the 
Board. The Board is well aware that there exists a considerable number of individuals qualified 
for election to Fellowship, especially by reason of having recently been granted the doctorate. The 
Executive Secretary has endeavored to procure nominations of these from the Departments wher« 
their degrees were taken, both by general circulation and by special requests relative to those 
named in lists of degrees granted. Some Departments have complied by submitting a group of 
sponsored applications; it is hoped that all others will develop the same habit, since this is the most 
dependable way by which the Board can receive the names of all those qualified. (See Report of 


Secretary for membership figures 


Finances and Dues. For several years it has been apparent that costs would eventually force 


an increase in the rate of annual dues which had long been in effect. During 1950 the Board dis 
cussed the matter at some length and felt obliged to warn the Association in its annual report 


News Bulletin Vol. IV, No. 4 


that such a raise was imminent, and at its 13th meeting, in De 
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cember, voted to prepare a By-Law, raising the basic dues of the Association from $6.00 to $9.00, 
for submission in referendum to the Council. During the first half of 1951 the matter of finances 
was under constant discussion in correspondence, and the whole situation with all its possibilities 
discussed at two sessions of the 15th meeting in May. At this meeting the Board revised the first 
proposal, and proposed instead a By-Law raising the basic membership dues from $6.00 to $8.50, 
at the same time raising Fellowship dues from $3.00 to $5.00. The Board’s reasons for recommend 
ing the increase were stated at length in a memorandum to the Fellows sent out with the ballot, but 
they are, basically, an increase in publishing costs and a large rise in administrative expenses, con 
nected particularly with the assumption of financial responsibility for the Executive Secretariat 
when the original Carnegie Corporation Grant for this ran out; these administrative expenses are 
an inevitable result of the 1946 reorganization of the Association 


rhe proposed By-Law was 
submitted to the Council by mail ballot on June 16th, and 


was passed by a vote of 213 to 90. This 
raise in dues will go into effect November 1, 1951 for fiscal 1952. 

Permanent Fund. The Executive Board decided that a reinvestment of the money in the Per 
manent Fund would produce useful cash income. It was decided that the Government Bonds b« 
longing to the Association should be redeemed and with the proceeds, shares in the Eaton and 
Howard Balanced Fund purchased. Acting on instructions from the Board the Executive Secre 
tary redeemed the Governments, receiving $5,379.72, and 156 shares of Eaton and Howard were 
purchased costing $5,371.08. The transaction was completed on September 21, 1951. On Septem 
ber 26th a dividend of $39.00 was deposited in the Operating Fund 


Vemoirs. The Board has authorized the publication of “Cayué Culture Change” by James 


Watson as Memoir No. 73. The manuscript was approved several years ago by the Memoirs Editor, 
and on the basis of an estimate by Banta in April 1950, of $1,290.00 for printing, a grant of $691.00 
was obtained from the Wenner-Gren Foundation and deposited in the Memoir Fund, to be added 
to the usual grant of $600.00 for a memoir by the Association. The Board has a firm policy of re 
stricting the Association’s contribution to a memoir to $600.00, but in view of the circumstances, 
and commitments to the author and the Wenner-Gren Foundation, it felt obliged to order publica 
tion even though a revised estimate indicates that final cost may be as much as $500.00 over the 
expected $600.00. Fortunately this amount is available in the Memoir Fund. The Board has also 
authorized the Memoirs Editor to proceed with publication of Memoir No. 74, which is entitled 
‘Haitian Creole: Grammar, Text and Vocabulary,” by Robert A. Hall 

Point IV Committee and Point 1V Manual. The activities of the Point [IV Committee will be 


reported by Gordon Willey, Chairman, for the Point IV Manual. The 


sudden death of John Em 
bree made it necessary to secure an editor. Conrad Arensberg accepted the task and his list of asso 
ciate editors was approved by the Board. They are: David G. Mandelbaum, Lauriston Sharp, 
Fred Eggan, Lucien Hanks, Stephen Reed, and John Useen 

During June, Conrad Arensberg submitted the first quarter of the manuscript to the Presi 
lent, Executive Secretary, and the Committee, and to the Foreign Service Institute, Department 
of State. This was accepted as a preliminary draft needing only minor adjustments. The work of 
the Editor and several collaborators was continued during the Summer and Fall with great success 
By October Ist, the manuscript was virtually 75 per cent complete and it is expected that it will 
be completed by the deadline in December 

As is the all-too common experience in relations with the Government some red tape involved 
has slowed up payments to the Association for services rendered. This has resulted in the necessity 
for the Association to advance from its surplus more than $5,000.00. The effect of this will appear 
in the Treasurer’s report. This heavy drain on the Association’s resources has also prevented pay 
ments to collaborating authors for manuscripts submitted. We are obliged to these men for their 
tolerance of the situation 

Itisa pleasure for the Board to offer its congratulations to the Editor, Associate Editors, 
and those who have contributed sections of the manuscript. The Point IV Manual promises to be 
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an interesting and significant document, resulting from an agreement between the Government 
and the Association which is without precedent in our history. The success of this endeavor is due 
entirely to the industry of the men involved. 

The Board has recently changed the name of the Committee on Anthropology and Point IV 
to the Committee to Study the Problems of Anthropological Training and Placement. This will 
continue liaison between the anthropological profession and the government services concerned 
with foreign area and aid programs; it will also endeavor to foment interest among our graduate 
students in government career jobs, as well as to stimulate concern in the profession as to the types 
of training most effective for positions of this sort and the professional and scientific opportunities 
within these positions. Members continuing to serve on the Committee are Gordon R. Willey, 
Wendell C. Bennett and Frederick Johnson. Six further members are to be added, with relation 
to specific geographic areas. 

Inter-Society Committee. The creation of such a committee, to improve liaison and cooperation 
among all the fields of anthropology, was discussed and approved in 1950. This concerns one of the 
important objectives of the 1946 program given to the Executive Board, but because of varying 
representation and conflict of interests, this objective is not one which the Board is well fitted to 
carry out, especially in addition to its other duties; instead, a committee is needed which will 
specifically have representation from each society having a specialized interest within anthro- 
pology. At the May 1951, meeting of the Board it was voted to delay activation of this committee 
pending the outcome of the vote on raising Association dues, since the Board felt that without the 
services of the Executive Secretary neither the Committee nor the Board would be able to bring 
about changes of important scope. 

The Inter-Society Committee has now been established and the American Ethnological 
Society, American Folklore Society, Linguistic Society of America, American Association of 
Physical Anthropologists, Society for American Archaeology and Society for Applied Anthro- 
pology were each asked to participate and to nominate a member. All these societies have accepted 
the invitation and the Committee is now in being, with Ralph Beals as representative for the 
American Anthropological Association and Chairman, and with the Executive Secretary of the 
Association as Secretary. 

Central States Anthropological Society. The Board accepted the petition of the Central States 
Branch to change its name to the Central States Anthropological Society, it being understood 
that this does not change the relationship of the Society to the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation. 

Roster of Anthropologists. Beginning early in 1950 an increasing number of requests for infor- 
mation concerning anthropological personnel have been received by the Secretariat. Because of 
these and as a result of a number of conversations with Government agencies it became advisable 
to develop a roster of anthropologists. During the past eighteen months the Executive Secretary 
has been discussing the problem with the several agencies which are concerned with such listings 
and with agencies which desire and need certain kinds of information. The results of these conver- 
sations have been reported to the Board, which has authorized the Executive Secretary to proceed. 
In July, 1951, final basic plans for a roster were made. 

The negotiations have been directed at two general problems. In the first place it was essen- 
tial to have an adequate and useful listing of anthropologists prepared under their own aegis, one 
which would indicate their special abilities and the characteristics of the work they could do. Sec- 
ondly, it was desirable to conduct a personnel survey of anthropologists for such would be of gen- 
eral use to the Association, educators, scientists and others, Such a survey has never been made. 
After considerable discussion with many people in Washington it was decided that the “National 
Registration of Specialists in the Humanities and the Social Sciences” being conducted by the 
American Council of Learned Societies would best meet the combined needs of Government and 
the anthropological field. An agreement with the Council was made and the development of the 
roster was begun. 
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The Board appointed a committee on the Roster, listed below, to work with the Executive 
Secretary. The Committee is compiling a draft of the questionnaire. This will be collated by Mr. 
Johnson and submitted to the ACLS. It is planned that the questionnaire will be mailed during 
the Fall or early Winter. 

Editorship. The Editor has asked the Board to appoint his successor, to take office at the end 
of the coming year, 1952. He has advised the Board that this successor should be named as soon 
as possible, since he believes that a year is needed to effect a smooth transfer. The Board is in proc- 
ess of taking action in this matter. 

Secretary. The Secretary continued, in collaboration with the Executive Secretary, to perfect 
a draft of an officer’s manual and to revise, in the light of experience, the schedule of operations and 
arrangements for annual meetings which was instituted in 1950. The fifty year history, authorized 
by the Board in 1950, was compiled during the year; in the course of this work a considerable body 
of archival material was retrieved from former officers and incorporated into the Secretary’s files. 
An analysis of annual meeting attendance for the past five years was made for Board consideration 
and asa basis for future planning. 

D. B. Stout resigned as Secretary of the Association, and William A. Lessa was appointed 
Secretary in his place. 

Treasurer. J. O. Brew was reappointed as Treasurer of the Association. (It may be noted, to 
avoid confusion, that by the Constitution the Treasurer may or may not be a member of the Board. 
Dr. Brew is retiring from the Board but will continue as Treasurer. ) 

1 ppointments. The following appointments were made by the President and Executive Board 
at various times during the year: 


Committees of the AAA: 


Elections Committee: Francis L. K. Hsu, Oscar Lewis, D. B. Stout, Chairman, ex officio 

Program Committee: Alexander Spoehr, Chairman 

Local Arrangements Committee: Donald Collier, Chairman 

Viking Fund Medal and Award Committee: W. W. Howells, Chairman, ex officio, Homer Barnett, 
Regina Flannery, E. W. Gifford, Douglas Oliver, Hortense Powdermaker, Verne Ray. 

Committee on the Roster of Anthropologists: W. W. Howells, Frederick Johnson, D. B. Stout, 
ex officio, and David Aberle, Wendell C. Bennett, Marshall Newman, Alexander Spoehr, 
Carl F. Voegelin. 


Point IV Manual Editor and Associate Editors: 


Editor: Conrad Arensberg 
Associate Editors: Fred Eggan, Lucien Hanks, David G. Mandelbaum, Stephen Reed, Lauriston 
Sharp, John Useem 


Representatives to Organizations: 


American Association for the Advancement of Science (1952-53): Eugene Worman, J. Charles 
Kelley 

American Documentation Institute (1952-54): William N. Fenton 

National Research Council (July 1951—June 1954): A. I. Hallowell, Gordon R. Willey, Frederick 
Johnson 

Social Science Research Council (1952-54): Fred Eggan 


Representatives at Scholastic Events: 


University of Arizona, Inauguration of President Harvill, November 16: E. W. Haury 
University of Chicago, Inauguration of Chancellor Kimpton, October 18: Fred Eggan 
University of Georgia, Inauguration of President Aderhold, May 9: A. R. Kelly 
University of Michigan, Inauguration of President Hatcher, November 27: L. A. White 
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University of Oregon, 75th Anniversary, November 2: L. S. Cressman 
Western Reserve University, 150th Anniversary, June 19: C. W. Dupertuis 


Representatives at Meetings and Conferences: 


American Academy of Political and Social Science, Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, April 6-7: 
F. G. Rainey, J. Lawrence Angel 
American Council of Learned Societies Conference of Editors, Richmond, September 5-7: M. J. 
Herskovits 
American Council on Education Conference on Manpower, Washington, D. C., January 19-20 
W. N. Fenton 
American Council on Education Annual Meeting, Washington, D. C., May 4-5: Gordon Bowles 
III Stanford Conference on Latin America, Stanford University, June 18-20: John H. Rowe 
International Conference of Prehistory and Archaeology, Barcelona, September 2-12: Hallam L. 
Movius 
III National Conference on UNESCO, Hunter College, January 27-31, 1952: Burt Aginsky, Con 
rad Arensberg 
National Council of Historic Sites and Buildings, Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, October 29-30 
F. G. Rainey 
The Executive Secretariat. In past years the report of the Executive Board has included a sec 
tion on the Executive Secretariat; this year it seems advisable to present a more extensive state 
ment on its nature and activities, and this has been done in cooperation with Frederick Johnson, 
the Executive Secretary 
It should be made clear that this office is now serving two functions. It is the business office 
of the Association, handling all the financial and ordinary secretarial affairs; these activities are 
listed in detail below. The Executive Secretary also carries out orders and policies of the Executive 
Board, and is better able to do this now that organization routine business is fairly well in hand 


These activities consist partly in execution and partly in investigation, particularly of a variety 


which might be called bird-dogging; they are referred to below under “Policy” and “Promotion.” 
They are less easy to list in this description; nevertheless they are the most important aspect of 


body to further the pro 


the Executive Secretary’s part in transforming the Association into a 
fessional interests of Anthropologists 

News Bulletin: Initially the office was largely responsible for the insertion of material in the 
Vews Bulletin. As this publication has progressed actual responsibilit; has devolved upon the 
Editor. Even so, much of the material either originates in the office or passes through it. 

Degree Listing: One of the desires of membership was a listing of the people receiving degrees 
in Anthropology. These are being published regularly. 

Survey of the Teaching of Anthropology: The request for data concerning the teaching of an 
thropology was answered by Dr. Erminie Voegelin who, as Executive Secretary, compiled the 
significant article, “Anthropology in American Universities,” 4.A., vol. 52, pp. 350-391. 

Em ployment of Anthropologists: From the beginning the office has been concerned with the 
employment of anthropologists. It has been active in the field itself answering questions from insti 
tutions desiring replacement or additions to their staffs. Unfortunately most anthropological 
institutions have not yet taken full advantage of the information available in the office. Requests 
for information from individuals seeking employment have recently been formalized through the 
institution of a box number employment listing in the News Bulletin. Of significance is the attempt 
of the Executive Secretary to expand the area in which anthropologists may be employed. Con 
versations and correspondence have led to the consideration of the potentialities of anthropologists 
for established jobs and for new jobs which are being set up 

Allied to this service is the inspection of various lists of scientists, Correspondence with or 
ganizations such as the A. N. Marquis Company and the Science Press has resulted in the better 
understanding by their officials of the range and significance of the work done by anthropologists. 
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There has been an expansion of the number included in such volumes as ‘““Who’s Who in America,” 
“Who Knows and What,” “American Men of Science” and the “Directory of American Scholars.” 

Policy: The Executive Secretary is the agent of the Executive Board. Asa result of action by 
the Board either at a meeting or by mail, instructions are issued to him. In addition the Executive 
Secretary reports either tu the President or directly to the Board informing them of matters which 
have come to his attention and which require action or discussion. 

As an example of these activities, the Board issued to the Executive Secretary at the Decem 
ber 1950 meeting instructions concerning twenty-four different items. These included: (1) simple 
matters requiring adjustments in the office; (2) business in relation to committees or various indi 
viduals in the Association, and (3) instructions concerning various projects of the Association, 
such as the Point [V Manual, the roster of anthropologists, and the like 

Between May 1949 and September 1950 the Executive Secretary sent memoranda to the Board 
suggesting action on fifteen matters of importance. In addition, information concerning twelve 
items has been supplied to the Board. In all, eleven memoranda were distributed. This record does 
not include routine reports, data prepared for meetings, agenda, and other such matters 

Promotion: The Executive Secretary has from the beginning attempted to strengthen the 
position of the Association so that in turn its activities would be of benefit to the profession as a 
whole. Tangible results of this defy description and listing. In fact it is not always possible to de 
termine precisely what the office has contributed 

Prior to 1949 the Executive Secretary visited departments of anthropology scattered over 
a wide territory. The conversations aided in knitting the field together. This general consolidation 
may not yet be clearly discernible to people who are not in a central position. However there is 
evidence in the correspondence alone of a trend toward increasing intercommunication and col 
laboration at various levels among anthropologists. The Executive Secretary is doing all possible 
to foster this development 

Initial contacts with various agencies and bureaus in and outside the Government have been 
materially increased. Attempts have been made to strengthen the position of anthropology as a 
whole in the several research councils, the Department of State, the Department of the Interior, 
the Federal Security Agency, UNESCO, the Smithsonian Institution and so on. 

Finances: As the new management of the Association took shape the Executive Secretary’s 
office became the center of the business ope rations of the Association. Its relation to the member 
ship brought about the need for it to take charge of the billing and receipt of dues. This necessi 
tated a simplification of the involved situation in respect to the manner anthropologists paid dues 


to their several organizations. Long and complicated negotiations with eleven societies, lasting in 


some cases into 1951, brought about a more systematic and certainly vastly more efficient system 
of collection. The task of billing the members has been reduced from a complicated, onerous, and 
wasteful task spread over a month or more to an operation requiring about 82 man hours. The 


result has been a great increase in accuracy accompanied by a large increas« 


n per cent of dues 
collected on time. Of considerable importance is the benefit to the two Branches and the societies 
which take advantage of the existence of the office. Many new members have been added to their 
lists and as the system has improved actual collections of dues for these societies has been greater 
Furthermore, the number of delinquent accounts has been greatly reduced. Because of these and 
other operations it was logical to transfer to the Secretariat the accounts of the Association. This 
provided the opportunity for the modernization of the system of accounting. The system installed 
has many ramifications so that now the Association has a more complete record of its financial 
condition than ever before. Included in this are accurate records of the Members and Fellows, 
together with associated necessary or useful listings and files. The whole system is a flexible one 
which is being continually improved and adjusted to meet changing conditions. This reorganiza- 
tion was not easy to accomplish. The initial stage was only partially complete at the end of 1950. 
Though running smoothly at the end of 1951 it is likely that another year of adjustment and study 
will be necessary before the system can work at full efficiency. 
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Being involved with the finances of the Association the Executive Secretary makes arrange- 
ments for the audit of the accounts and compiles the semi-annual and annual reports of the Treas- 
urer. Systematic reviewing by him of the financial operations makes possible the regulation of the 
finances. This permits increased service to the membership. One example is the Memoir Fund. 
The institution of controls has made possible the anticipation of income for the fund and better 
planning for publication. Eventually this will result in regularizing publication and improvement 
of the series. 

The Executive Secretary, with the advice of the Memoir Editor, is studying various proposals 
for financing an expansion of the Memoir series. This involves long conversations and correspond- 
ence with printers, publishers and experts in such matters. 

Correspondence: Since March 19, 1951, the count of mail received by the office shows that 
pieces received vary from 56 to 207 per week. Outgoing mail during the same period, averaged 
about 100 letters per week not including 2,700 bills for dues. The Executive Secretary reads and 
writes an estimated one-half of the letters. About one-third of these deal with business problems 
which his secretary cannot handle. The subjects of the remainder vary greatly. They include the 
furthering of the policies of the Association, the promotion of the field of anthropology, and an- 
swering questions concerning anthropology or the Association put by membersand by people at 
large. 

For the Executive Board, 
W. W. Howe tts, Chairman 


The Council voted to accept the Report of the Executive Board. 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY?! 


As of October 31, 1951, the membership of the Association, as shown in the records main- 
tained in the Executive Secretary’s office, stood as follows: 


1,566 
Fellows... .. 603 

Fetal. .... 2,900 
Losses incurred through death: 

Fellows. ... 4 
8 
Unpaid for 1951 

Fellows... 25 

Instituional Subscribers. ... 25 


1 Note: The reports of the other officers of the Association, and of the various committee chairmen and representa- 
tives and delegates of the Association (except the Auditing Committee), are technically a part of the Report of the 
Executive Board but for convenience are presented separately below. 
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Analyses were made of voting behavior and of annual meeting attendances over the past five 
years, for the information of the Council and for use by the Executive Board in managing the 
affairs of the Association. These revealed that annual meeting attendances range between 300 
and 450, no matter where the meeting was held (Albuquerque, New York, Toronto, Berkeley and 
Chicago), that the number of persons signifying attendance on the pre-meeting postcard is a few 
percent higher for the meetings in eastern or midwestern meetings than for elsewhere and that 
the postcards are an accurate prediction of actual attendance as counted by registration at the 
meetings. Banquet attendance ranged between 185 and 207 for four of the meetings and reached 
267 at Albuquerque where there were few other competing attractions. 

Ten mail ballots have been held, five for election of officers and five on amendments to the 
By-Laws and Constitution. Election ballots result in a return of between 68% and 75%; ballots 
on other matters have returns of between 54% and 58%, except in the case of the referendum con 
cerning the establishment of the Executive Secretariat which had a return of 72%. 

In resigning the Secretaryship I wish to record my pleasure in serving you for the past four 
and a half years and in working with the other officers of the Association. I especially wish to note 
the efficiency and care with which the Executive Board has operated during this period; I have sat 
with it for every one of its meetings and, though it has had a constantly changing membership, 
[ have been impressed with the consistency with which it has devoted its sincere and whole atten 
tion to the affairs of the Fellows and the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
D. B. Stout, Secretary 


The Council voted to accept the Report of the Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 
November 5, 1951 
Mr. Frederick Johnson, Executive Secretary, 
The American Anthropological Association, 
c/o R. S. Peabody Foundation, 
P.O. Box 71 
Andover, Massachusetts. 


Dear Sir: 

In accordance with your request, we have audited the financial accounts and records of the 
treasurer of the Americau Anthropological Association, as recorded in your office, for the fiscal 
year ended October 31, 1951, and present herewith our report. 

Assets, liabilities, and net worth of the following funds of the Association are shown: 


Operating Fund 
Permanent Fund 
Memoir Fund 


Comparative schedules of operating receipts and operating expenses for the fiscal years ended 
October 31, 1951, and October 31, 1950 are listed. A comparison is also shown of the budgeted ex 
penses for the fiscal year ended October 31, 1951, with the actual expenses for that year. 

A comparison of the net worth accounts of the various funds of the Association is as follows 
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Oct. 31, Nov. 1, 

1951 1950 

Permanent Fund..... 9,161.74 9 033.63 P 
Memoir Fund...... 5,191.88 6,042.45 A 
$32,043.46 $36,809.31 A 
A 

In the above tabulation, the figures for both years include the cash, investments, furniture Li 
and fixtures, accounts receivable, accounts payable, and inventories for the various funds. \ 

Total operating receipts as shown in detail amounted to $23,026.47 and total expenses as hh 
shown in detail amounted to $26,827.97. Actual budgeted receipts amounted to $21,097.60 as 
compared with $22,900.00 estimated receipts. Actual budgeted expenses amounted to $24,899.10 F 
as compared with $24,165.75 of estimated expenses. 

Cash on hand at October 31, 1951, was verified by count and that on deposit in banks was LIAB 
verified by correspondence with the depositary bank and examination of savings department pass F 
books. Cc 

During the year under review the Association contracted with the United States Govern- P 
ment, Department of State, to prepare a training manual for the indoctrination of members of the O 
United States Technical Missions going abroad to underdeveloped areas as part of the so called Ope 
Point IV Program. The agreed price for this work is $13,500.00 payable in four installments as the B 
work is completed and delivered. 

As of the close of the fiscal year of the Association we were informed that an estimated 25% 
of the manual was in the hands of the Foreign Service Institute, Department of State. An esti- 
mated 75% of the manuscript was prepared by the Editor, but due to technical difficulties 50% 
had not been delivered to the Foreign Service Institute by October 31st. 

Prior to October 31, 1951, the Association had paid advances in connection with this project 
in the amount of $6,015.00 and owed $3,000.00 to five collaborating authors for manuscripts sub- 
mitted. These combined amounts are carried as an asset of the Operating Fund with an offsetting 
liability of $3,000.00 to the unpaid authors. 

Up to the date of this report no payments have been received from the United States Govern- 
ment even though 25% of the completed manuscript has been submitted to the Foreign Service 

Institute. We were informed by the Executive Secretary of the Association that steps are being 
taken to expedite the collection of amounts due under the terms of the contract. 

The United States Government bonds, series F, belonging to the Permanent Fund, were 
cashed in September of 1951. In accordance with the approval of the Executive Board of the Asso- 
ciation, $5,371.08 of the proceeds was invested in 156 shares of Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund 

and the remainder of the proceeds, namely, $8.64, was deposited in the savings bank account of \SSE 
the Permanent Fund. te 

Late in September, 1951, there was received a dividend on the shares of Eaton & Howard A 
Balanced Fund in the amount of $39.00. This dividend was treated as operating income. We under- E 
stand that approval for the treatment of this and future dividends as operating income is to be NET 
sought at the December meeting of the Executive Board of the Association. Per 

In our opinion, the accompanying schedules of operating receipts and operating expenses for B 
the year ended October 31, 1951, and the statements of fund balances shown present fairly the I 
results of operations of the American Anthropological Association on a cash basis for the year : 


ended October 31, 1951, and the fund balances on hand at the close of the fiscal year. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Ropert Doucitas & COMPANY L 
By Haroip G. BOWEN 
Certified Public Accountant 
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OPERATING FUND 
1SSETS 

Petty cash fund ee base $ 150.00 
AY: chequing account 2,077.49 

Andover National Bank (077.4 
savings account 3.00 

Accounts receivable—for sales of reprints, back numbers A.A., 

advertising and memoirs 665.28 
Accounts receivable dues—estimated collectible 396.60 
Loan to Western States Branch 100.00 


Advances for preparation of point IV manual 
Inventories of salable items, American Anthropologist and sundry 
at estimated cost 
Furniture and fixtures at cost 
LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 
Federal withholding tax payable 


$ 170.20 
Contribution for publication of 50 year history 


198 .00 
Prepaid dues 636.57 
Owed for manuscript for point IV manual 3,000.00 
Operating fund 
Balance November 1, 1950.. $21,733.23 
Add 
Increase in furniture and fixtures 502.25 
Increase in miscellaneous accounts receivable 191.83 
Increase in inventory of salable items 275.00 
$22,702.31 
Deduct 


Excess of operating expenses 
over operating receipts 
Expense. . . $26,827 .97 
Rec eipts 23 ,026.47 
$ 3,801.50 
Decrease in dues receivable 1,210.97 5,012.47 


Balance October 31, 1951 17,689.84 


$21,694.61 $21,694.61 
PERMANENT FUND 
ISSETS 
Andover National Bank—savings account 
Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund—156 shares 
NET WORTH 


Permanent Fund 


S$ 3,790.66 
5,371.08 


Balance November 1, 1950. . $ 9,033.63 
Interest on savings account 56.89 
Interest on U. S. Bonds—series F—net 71.22 
Dividend on Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund 39.00 


$ 9,200.74 
Less: transfer to Operating Fund 39.00 


Balance October 31, 1951 9,161.74 


$ 9,161.74 $ 9,161.74 


9,015.00 

8,258.25 

1,028.99 
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MEMOIR FUND 


ASSETS 
{chequing $ 727.25 
Andover National Bank 4 
\ sav ings account 2,087 .97 
Inventory of Memoirs on hand i 2,376.66 
NET WORTH 
Memoir Fund 
Balance November 1, 1950........ ; $ 6,042.45 
Advertising income from American Anthropologist 783 .28 
Sales of Memoirs... ... 880.50 
Contribution toward publishing of memoirs 691.00 
$ 8,397.23 
Decrease in inventory . ; $ 157.77 
Purchase of out of print memoirs 25.16 
Publishing, storage, etc... . 1,518.55 
Transfer to Operating Fund for pub 
lishing 10 year index of American 
Anthropologist . . 1,503.87 3,205.35 


Balance October 31, 1951........... 


$ 5,191.8 


SCHEDULE OF OPERATING RECEIPTS 


88 


} car Ended 


Oct. 31, 
1951 
Membership Dues Collected 
Regular memberships. . . . . $10,994.51 
Institutional subscriptions 6,040.86 
Fellow, liaison and foreign memberships 1,766.00 
Total membership dues collected $18,801.37 
Sales of the American Anthropologist—current and back numbers 1,111.85 
Sales of reprints. . 175.60 
Annual meeting and program advertising income—(see annual meet- 
ing expenses contra)... 850.27 
Dividends from investments of Permanent Fund 39.00 
Fees for collection of dues for A.E.S. 15.90 
Sundry income. ... 103.61 
Total of budgeted items $21,097.60 
NON BUDGETED RECEIPTS 
Transfer from Memoir Fund for publishing 10 year index of American 
Anthropologist. . en $ 1,503.87 
Grant from Wenner-Gren Foundation for new oflice equipment. 425.00 
Receipts from Carnegie Fund for establishment of new secretarial 
office equipment 
Grant from Viking Fund for new enccuntion system. 
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SCHEDULE OF OPERATING EXPENSES 


Budget 
Year Ended 
Oct. 31. Year Ended 
1051 Od. 51, 
195] 
Secretary 
Assistant... . $ 200.00 187.50 
Office expenses. . 230.00 344.77 
Travel expenses 450 .00 311.26 
Editor 
Assistant 2,500.00 2,499 .93 
Office and travel expenses. . 350.00 413.35 
Treasurer—office expenses. . . 25.00 3.86 
President—office expenses. . . 100.00 51.95 
Executive Board—travel expenses 1,300.00 1,623.79 
Membership dues. . . 110.00 
Publications 
The American Anthropologist 8,266.00 8,522.49 
Reprints. . 765 .00 470.46 
The News Bulletin... 400 .00 420.43 
rransfer to the Memoir Fund 
Executive Secretariat 
Salary... 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Travel expenses. . 750.00 749.80 
Stenographer. . 2,360.00 2,299.10 
Part-time assistance. . 600 .00 318.00 
Office supplies and telephone 550.™ 1,061.32 
C.P.A. audit and accounting assistance 500.00 608.15 
New office equipment 50.00 (a) 77.25 
New accounting system 
Special Charges 
Expenses of representative to the Committee for 
the Recovery of Archaeological Remains 500 .00 290 . 34 
Purchase of back numbers of the American Anthro- 
pologist 100.00 40.02 
Annual meeting expenses—see income 500 .00 1,148.79 
Committee on Anthropology and Point IV 150.00 196.10 
Legal fees for tax exempt ruling. . 50.00 50.44 
Bonding A.A.A. officers (3 years) 369.75 
Historian expenses, 50 years history 100.00 100.00 


Film index Set II 
Expense of prior administration 


Total of budget expenses $24,165.75 $24,899.10 
NON BUDGETED EXPENSES 
New office equipment 
New accounting system.... 
Dictaphone machine. . . oe a) 425.00 
Ten year index American Anthropologist 1,503.87 
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Year Ended 
Oct. 31, 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 
are 
November 9, 1951 cep 


“We, the members of the Auditing Committee of the American Anthropological Association, 


wish to report to you that on November 9, 1951, we met in the office of the Executive Secretary at oo 
Andover, Massachusetts. We examined the books and the report of the Certified Accountants, sis 
and we find that the accounts of the Association are in order.” LauRIstoN Warp, Chairman, _ 
WENDELL C. BENNETT, PHILIP PHILLIPS. 
nal 
REPORT OF THE EDITOR aie 
“The American Anthropologist for 1951 (Volume 53) totalled 640 pages, exclusive of the 8- pee 
page additional form which contained the annual table of contents, in No. 4. The journal was 13 
issued in even forms, each issue being 160 pages, including advertising and the annual index. Ex bu 
clusive of ads, No. 1 contained 154 pages; No. 2, 156; No. 3, 152, and No. 4, 156. This may be com- to 
pared to the 604 pages of Volume 52, for 1950. hat 
“The published contributions may be classified as follows: be 
Category No. of Items Pages o 
me 
Book Reviews 84 110 thi 
Pubs. Rec’d and Bk. Notes. . . 43 in 
Letters to the Editor. 13 25 
Brief Communications... 15 53 
Notes and News. 20 7 4 
Reports, AAA and Affiliated Societies 3 38 M 
Membership Lists... . . 2 3 Vi 
“The articles treated of the following topics and areas: od 
Ri 
General and Theoretical 6 he 
Europe 1 es} 
North America. 7 of 
Middle America 2 
Oceania. . 3 
Africa 3 ye 
Obituaries 3 se 
an 
25 
a| 
“The Ten Year Index, 1939-1948, compiled by Genevieve Highland, Editorial Assistant, was 
completed, and circulated as Part 2 of the October, 1951, issue. Its single-entry form will facilitate pe 
its use, and sets a pattern being followed by the annual indexes, cards for which are being held for is 
incorporation into the next number of this index series. of 
“The rate of contributions increased sharply. One hundred thirty-six papers were received be 
in the ten months since the last report, as against 115 for the calendar year 1950, and 117 for 1949, w 
The quality of these papers, it is pleasant to relate, was distinctly higher than in preceding years T 
as is evidenced by the 84 acceptances as against 52 rejections, to be compared to 51 acceptances al 
and 64 rejections in 1950, 67 acceptances and 50 rejections in 1949. The figures for this year, in- tk 


deed, do not do justice to the high level of the manuscripts submitted, since pressure of space ne 
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cessitated the return to authors of a number of papers dealing with sociological, psychological, and 
areal topics that could be handled by other journals, papers which otherwise would have been a 
cepted. 

“For the first time since the war we hold an appreciable backlog of contributions. During the 
year 53 papers and other communications have been published, 17 more will go in the January, 
1952, issue, and about the same in the April number, leaving the July issue more than half cared 
for. Reflecting the larger number of offerings is the increased amount of space devoted to the 
“Brief Communications” and “Letters to the Editor” sections, both important parts of our jour 
nal. 

“While it is too early to know whether this increase in materials offered for publication repre 
sents a continuing trend, it does suggest the advisability of raising a question on which an ex 
pression of opinion by the Fellows will be welcome. In the volume of the Anthropologist for 1950, 
13 pages were devoted to the ‘Notes and News’ section, in 1951, 7 pages. This is not much space, 
but when there is scarcity of room, and costs prohibit expansion, all possible savings to be used 
to publish original contributions should be taken into account. If ‘Notes and News’ were to be 
handled entirely by the Bulletin, this would release just so many pages. It is recommended that this 
be done. 

“Tt is also suggested that official reports could be reduced if only abstracts, especially reports 
of Committee Chairmen and Research Council representatives were printed, with the full state 
ment read to the Council of the Association available for consultation by any person interested 
on application to the officer of the Association with whom they are deposited. It is to be noted, in 
this connection, that our Secretary, by judicious pruning, reduced the number of pages devoted to 
such matters from 55 in 1950 to 38 in 1951. 

“Continuous effort has been made during the year to keep costs of publication to a minimum 
In effect, the closely-figured budget was met, the excess of expenditure over appropriation being 
2.2 per cent of the $8,230.00 allotted. In September, the Editor attended a Conference called by 
Mr. Henry Silver, publications advisor to the American Council of Learned Societies, in Richmond, 
Virginia, to discuss printing costs and to acquaint editors of learned journals with printing meth 
ods. The discussion, and especially the afternoon spent following actual printing operations in the 
Richard Byrd Press, were most interesting and helpful. It became apparent, however, that we 
have cut costs as much as is possible for our amount of circulation and size and type of journal, 
especially now that we are appearing in even forms. Further reductions from the mechanical side 
of our operations thus cannot be anticipated. 

“With the transfer of the Editorship in prospect, it is timely to raise certain questions regard 
ing the coverage of the Anthropologist, which have been raised intermittently for the past three 
years. The Anthropologist, as the organ of the American Anthropological Association, must repre 
sent all interests and publish contributions lying in all fields of anthropological concern. This is, 
and has been basic policy, and should continue as a guiding principle, as was laid down in the 
Council’s directive of December 29, 1946, whereby the Editor was instructed ‘to solicit articles of 
a broad or summary nature.’ 

“Good judgment and traditional practice would seem to dictate that papers in the Anthro- 
pologist should be broad in scope and of general interest. The question arises, however, as to what 
is to be done when papers of general interest are not submitted. For few of them, except in the area 
of cultural anthropology, are received; when they are sent, they have almost without exception 
been published. In 1949, one linguistic article was published, none in archaeology; in 1950 there 
was one in each of these fields; in 1951, we had one in archaeology and three on linguistic topics 
These figures, of course, do not include ‘Brief Communications.’ The fact thus seems to be that, 
at present, few papers in the fields of archaeology, linguistics or physical anthropology of broad 
theoretical and methodological implications are being written, for such papers are not being pub 
lished in the special journals of these sub-disciplines. It is hoped that this will change. In the mean 
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time, experience has shown that solicitation of papers is not an effective method of obtaining con- 
tributions of the highest significance, even if the existing pressure on available space justified 
this. Thus, while we can only hope that the kind of general papers all wish to see in the Anthro- 
pologist, in fields other than cultural anthropology, will be forthcoming, it is suggested that the 
Council might consider, and the Executive Board explore with the incoming Editor, more effective 
ways to implement the directive of 1946 in this regard. 

“Tn closing, it is again a privilege to record appreciation to Dr. Hoijer, the Memoirs Editor, 
to Dr. Spoehr, who has again resumed the post of Book Review editor, and to Drs. Hart, McKern 
and Tax, the Associate Editors, for their cooperation, as well as to Dr. Johnson, the Executive 
Secretary of the Board. Recognition is once more due Mrs. Highland for the many services she has 
rendered the Association and the Anthropologist as Editorial Assistant, and the skill with which 
she had aided in holding our journal to the high quality of appearance and promptness of schedule 
that has marked it during the past year.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITs, 
Editor 


MEMORANDUM TO THE EDITOR BY THE BOOK REVIEW EDITOR 
“TI. Material Published (Vol. 53, 1951, Nos. 1-4): 
Book Titles 


Reviews Pages 
Notes Cov. 


General and Theoretical . iowa 7 1 8 11 
Ethnology and Ethnography and Psychoethnography 27 22 54 74 
Archaeology........... 14 30 284 
Physical Anthropology. . . . 6 3 9 93 
Folklore 5 5 6 
Linguistics. 4 1 5 53 
17 11 30 213 
Total 80 52 141 1294 


“II. Policy Problems: 


“Space limitations make it manifestly impossible to review all the published books in an- 
thropology and related fields. In the selection of literature for review, the following considerations 
have been followed: 

“(a) As a journal of general anthropology, the Anthropologist’s review section should be a 
principal means for the reader to become familiar with the over-all character of the published out 
put of anthropologists in all fields. Broad and comprehensive coverage of the literature is therefore 
a requirement of the review section. The introduction of Book Notes three years ago was designed 
to increase this coverage. During 1951 a total of 141 titles was reviewed, which compares favor- 
ably with other professional journals. Also, the review editor has attempted to procure reviews 
that assess the major significance of particular books, rather than reviews that are detailed cri 
tiques more appropriate to specialized journals within the field of anthropology. 

“(b) Although the editors have attempted to provide a comprehensive review section, the 
existence of special journals in physical anthropology, archaeology, linguistics, and folklore that 
provide review coverage for those specialized fields, whereas there is no American journal that 
does the same for ethnology, has led to the decision to weight the review section in favor of eth- 
nology. At the same time, every effort has been made to cover the outstanding anthropological 
books in fields other than ethnology. 
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“(c) The first responsibility of the A nthropologist’s review section is to review the outstanding 
works of practicing anthropologists. Much of this output appears in the serial publications of 
educational and research institutions and an effort has been made to give publications of this type 
a greater measure of attention than they formerly received. 

“(d) The editors have also attempted to review books in fields related to anthropology that 
have significance for our own discipline. The review editor particularly welcomes suggestions as 
to books in related fields suitable for review and is grateful for the suggestions and reviews that 
have been volunteered.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
ALEXANDER SPOEHR, 
Book Review Editor 

The Council voted to accept the Report of the Editor. 


President Howells then made brief reference to discussions by the Executive Board concern 
ing possible changes in editorial policy and in securing an editor to replace M J. Herskovits, who 
had asked to resign at the end of 1952. 

These remarks led to discussion participated in by President Howells, M. J. Herskovits, 
Walter R. Goldschmidt, C. F. Voegelin, Burt Aginsky, D. B. Shimkin, and S. L. Washburn. The 
last-named offered a motion to the effect that the American Anthropologist be expanded to six 
issues a year, each to have 50% less pages. President Howells asked that this motion be withdrawn 
and be re-offered under New Business. S. L. Washburn consented to hold the motion in abeyance, 


REPORT OF THE MEMOIRS EDITOR 


“During the past year, the Memoirs Editor has received and read four manuscripts. One of 
those was later withdrawn by the author; the remaining three were found acceptable for publica 
tion in the Memoirs series. Since, however, none of these acceptable manuscripts are financed, 
publication must be held up until funds can be found. 

“There are, then, a total of five manuscripts which await publication (two held over from last 
year plus the three accepted this year). These will be published as soon as funds are made avail- 
able. The Memoirs Editor urges again (see report for 1950) that the Executive Board continue its 
study of the problem of financing, somewhat more generously than at present, the publication of 
memoirs.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. Hower, Memoirs Editor 


The Council voted to accept the Report of the Memoirs Editor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


Note: Not all of the following reports were read or presented in full to the Council. Only the 
most important items in certain of them were noted; the Council was informed that full reports 
would appear in these Proceedings. 

F. G. Rainey, Chairman of the Committee on International Relations in Anthropology 
(formed jointly by the AAA and the National Research Council), presented the following report. 
He noted that the Executive Board of the AAA had taken positive action on the first of the two 
recommendations but had declined to act on the second. 

“The Committee on International Relations in Anthropology, NRC, met on October 26, 
1951, in Washington, D. C. At the meeting the following recommendations were made. 

“1. The Committee on International Relations in Anthropology makes the following 
recommendation to the various anthropological organizations of the United States, with regard 
to the formation of, and affiliation with, the International Union of Anthropological and Eth- 
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nological Sciences (IUAES): a) It is recommended that the American organizations affiliate 
with IUAES; b) If only a single affiliation is possible, the IUAES should be affiliated with the 
proposed international Union for the Social Sciences when it is formed; c) Because of the broad 
range of anthropological interests and activities, and the close relations with both the Humani 
ties and Biological Sciences, we strongly urge that if at all possible the affiliation with the Inter- 
national Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies should be retained, and that 
affiliation further be sought with the International Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU); but if 
multiple affiliation is permitted, d) It is urged that UNESCO assign primary responsibility for 
[UAES affairs to one of the departments concerned, and that our preference in this regard is the 
Department of Social Science.’ 

***2. The Committee on International Relations in Anthropology recommends that the 
Executive Board of the American Anthropological Association recommend to the Director 
General of UNESCO the establishment of a representative International Commission of 
UNESCO to define the meaning of culture in terms of the positive right of peoples of the world 
to their ways of life’.” 


Hallam L. Movius, Jr., AAA delegate to The International Conference on Prehistory and 
Archaeology, Barcelona-Santander, submitted the following report: 

“In the capacity of American Anthropological Association delegate, the writer attended the 
meetings of the ‘V Curso Internacional de Prehistoria y Arqueologia, held in Barcelona-San 
tander, 2 to 12 September 1951,’ to which he received a very cordial invitation from the Spanish 
Embassy in Washington, D. C., acting on the proposal of the Council of Higher Scientific Re 
search of Madrid. The theme of this Conference was the problem of the Upper Palaeolithic art of 
Cantabria in relation with contemporary art in other parts of Western Europe. 

“The meetings opened in Barcelona on 2 September at the Museo Arqueologica. On Monday, 
3 September, the group departed from Barcelona for a ten-day period of excursions and meetings, 
during the course of which the following classic localities where Upper Palaeolithic art has been 
preserved were visited: Santimamife, Altamira, La Pasiega, Castillo, Hornos de la Pena, Cavo- 
lenas, Pindal, Buxu and Candamo, as well as Cogul (Levantine art). Formal meetings were held 
at Santander, San Sebastian, and Oviedo, where lectures were delivered by Kiihn, Burkitt, Gra 
ziosi, Almagro, Pericot, Castillo, Maluquer, and Movius. These were followed by interesting and 
stimulating discussions, which were further contributed to by daily group excursions to cave sites 
where the original examples of the subject matter being dealt with in the lectures could be exam 
ined. 

“In addition to the archaeological sites, a number of local museums were visited. As here in 
the U.S.A, these are either sponsored by the Universities or by the Provincial (corresponding to 
our State) Governments. All of these institutions are actively engaged in impressive research pro- 
grams involving both field-work and publication. In several instances, buildings were either being 
erected or renovated for the purpose of accommodating the rich collections and providing office 
space for staff members.” 


Gordon R. Willey, chairman of the Committee on Anthropology and Point IV, submitted the 
following report: 

“During the year, Drs. F. G. Rainey and George M. Foster were appointed to the committee, 
and Dr. Gordon Bowles resigned. These changes were confirmed by the Executive Board of the 
Association. Dr. C. M. Arensberg was appointed editor of the training manual to be written for 
Point IV (TCA) personnel. This appointment was confirmed by the Executive Board early in the 
year. 

“In 1949 the committee had three major objectives: (1) The promotion and subsequent prepa- 
ration of a manual of applied social science for use by the personnel of the Point IV (later TCA) 
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administration. (2) The establishment of a position of anthropological consultant on the manage- 
rial board of the Point IV (TCA) administration; and (3) The furthering of area training programs 
pertinent to Point IV problems 

“As of November 1, 1951, the first two of these objectives have been achieved. Under a con 
tract drawn up between the Foreign Service Institute, Department of State, and the Association, 
work on the manual has been approximately three-fourths completed. This completed portion has 
been submitted to the Foreign Service Institute, Full completion is anticipated by the contract 
deadline, December 18, 1951 

‘As to the second objective it was announced by Dr. Gordon MacGregor that a position of 
\nthropological, or social science, consultant has been established within the office of the TCA 
administrator. As of the present date, this position has not been filled. 

“The committee has done little work on the third objective, that of area training programs 
Plans and activities of the State Department along these lines were presented by Dr. E. A. Ken 


nard. At present, steps are being taken to set up a Near Eastern training center within the Near 
East. Such a center would be used by both Foreign Service and TCA personnel. 


“Dr. MacGregor announced that anthropologists, and other social scientists, were needed as 
community analysts in various foreign areas (Near East, Latin America, Asia-Africa) by the 
CA. Advanced graduate students who are interested should apply now, as routine security 
checks delay appointments from 4 to 6 months. Such letters of application should be addressed 
to Dr. Gordon MacGregor, Technical Cooperation Administration, U. S$. Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Dr. G. M. Foster explained that the Institute of Social Anthropology, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, was shifting its sponsoring agency within the Department of State. The Institute will 
continue in some of its teaching functions, but will shift its emphasis to applied anthropological! 
studies of going technical aid programs. Work will be within the Latin American area. 

“Tt was the general consensus of opinion that the original objectives of the committee vis-a 
vis the TCA or Point IV program had been substantially achieved and that the commmittee as 
originally constituted could be disbanded; but it was also believed that there was need for con 
tinuing liaison between the anthropological profession as a body and the government services 
concerned with technical aid to foreign area programs. The most pressing point was thought to be 
the matter of stimulating interest among our graduate students in government career jobs. The 
demand for such people has increased and will continue to increase. The profession should be im 
mediately concerned about the types of training most effective for positions of this sort and about 
the professional and scientific opportunities within these positions.” 


Harold E. Driver, one of the two AAA representatives to the Committee on the Mathematical 
rraining of Social Scientists, submitted the following 

“This committee is the outgrowth of a joint symposium of the Econometric Society, the 
Institute of Mathematical Statistics, and the Mathematical Association of America held at 
Boulder, Colorado, August 30, 1949. The symposium concluded that there was a need for better 
mathematical training of social scientists, and a committee of six members of these organizations 
vas appointed to study the need. This committee invited nine other organizations to join in this 
program, bringing the total to twelve. It was suggested that each of these twelve societies appoint 
two members each to serve on the present committee, which was thus created by May, 1950. The 
American Anthropological Association is represented by Dr. Harold E. Driver, Indiana University 
and Dr. George W. Brainerd, University of California at Los Angeles 

“At the suggestion of the chairman, William G. Madow, the committee convened on De 
cember 28, 1950, in Chicago, with about half the members attending. The discussion centere: 
around first, what kind of mathematical training was needed in social science, and second, how to 


get it started on campuses where nothing of the kind had ever been previously attempted. There 
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was also a healthy amount of dissatisfaction over run of the mill mathematical training, which, it 
was generally agreed, was geared to physical sciences and engineering. The mathematicians on 
the committee expressed willingness to prepare new courses to meet social science needs and 
urged the social scientists to specify their needs, or at least to provide lists of published works in 
their fields which made use of mathematics. 

“Most of the work of the committee, however, has taken the form of written reports or 
memoranda in which the individual members have discussed the mathematical needs of their 
respective fields. These have been circulated to all members of the group and now total some 85 
pages. It has become increasingly obvious that there is a vast difference in the mathematical 
sophistication of the various social science fields, and although the following ranking might not be 
agreed upon by all members of the committee, I offer it as my own impression. From most to least 
sophisticated: Economics, Psychology and Education, Sociology, Political Science, and Anthro- 
pology. The ranking of Anthropology last may not be acceptable if we include physical anthro- 
pology, but because the latter is generally classed as a biological science, the order probably will 
hold. Erminie Voegelin’s article on anthropology in American universities (American Anthro polo- 
gist, Vol. 52, 350-391) lists two courses in physical anthropology with mathematical or at least 
quantitative terms in the title but none such for any other field of anthropology. It is well known 
that there are no textbooks on quantitative methods in the non-physical fields of anthropology. 

“William G. Madow, chairman, has summarized committee opinion in the following state- 
ment quoted from his memorandum of January, 1951. ‘There are differences in detail and emphasis 
but we all seem to feel that the student undertaking graduate work in the social sciences should 
have some command of such things as mathematical logic, set theory, matrix algebra, the calculus; 
that he should be trained on the more mature and less problem-solving level than that of our 
present undergraduate mathematics courses. .. . On just one point does there seem to be any 
possible disagreement and that is the fear of overemphasis of statistical theory. I think we would 
all agree that the topics I have indicated above will do very well as prerequisites for a basic 
introductory course in mathematical statistics, say on the level of Mood’s book, and that no fur- 
ther training than this should be urged upon social scientists in general. I am sure that we all feel 
that we should not produce a program intended to keep social scientists from studying statistics 
any more than a program intended to produce statisticians rather than social scientists.’ 

“Theodore W. Anderson and Paul F. Lazarsfeld with the assistance of Hanan C. Selvin, in 
another memorandum to committee members, have distinguished three levels of mathematical 
competence: reader, formulator, and solver. The reader is supposed to be able to read published 
material in social science fields and should have training in selected topics in differential and in- 
tegral calculus, set theory, matrix algebra, and should be ‘acquainted’ with certain other topics 
such as differential equations. The formulator should know more mathematics than the reader, 
being the vital link between his social science and mathematics. The solver must be a mathema- 
tician or mathematical statistician with an interest in social science problems. 

“Returning to anthropology, I doubt if many of us can qualify at the reader level. We do not 
know enough to read what has been written in other social science fields and are therefore unable 
to judge whether or not it is of any value to anthropology. 

“Clyde H. Coombs in his report to the committee adds a note of caution when he says: ‘It has 
become increasingly evident in the social sciences that the representation of some classes of human 
and social behavior by means of numbers cannot be sustained and does violence to the data.’ He 
therefore suggests that selected graduate students should be trained in ‘the logical structure of 
certain mathematical models relevant to theory construction and to the description and analysis 
of data for which numerical representation with statistical treatment is not justified. . . . The 
class of models which are suitable are those which deal with partially ordered, ordered, and 
ordered metric systems as distinct from those in which numerical measurement is valid.’ 
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“George Brainerd, in a report to the committee dated October 28, 1950, called the attention 
of the members to genetic calculus which has been developed for solving problems in population 
genetics. He sums up the attitude of anthropologists to mathematics when he says: ‘It may be 
fairly stated that most anthropologists have thus far not recognized mathematics as a major tool 
of their profession. This situation is probably due to the relatively small size of samples commonly 
studied, and to a somewhat intuitive approach to interpretation. That there will be an increasing 
use of statistical methods as samples become larger, and organization and categorization of data 
increases, seems certain. Probability logic for the assessment of small samples is also much needed. 
This poses the problem common to most social sciences, of inculcating the necessary background 
knowledge in students who find it hard, until they begin original research, to see the necessity for 
such training.’ 

“The committee has discussed the possibility of publishing a volume which would be a case 
book, consisting of a collection of actual problems which mathematics can help to solve in all the 
social science fields. So far no budget for this venture has been forthcoming. 

“In the present stage of methodological development of anthropology we would do well to 
try to learn more from other social science fields. We should encourage our graduate students to 
seek mathematical training in these other fields or in courses taught by mathematicians for stu- 
dents in these other fields. It is only when a number of anthropologists have reached the formulator 
level that we can hope to realize any perceptible sharpening of our thinking. There are plenty of 
mathematicians ready, willing, and able to help us once we can communicate to them the nature 
of the help we need.” 


Loren C. Eiseley, Vice-Chairman of the NRC Division of Anthropology and: Psychology, 
submitted the following report: 

“The annual meeting of the division was held on May 11-12, 1951. The afternoon session on 
May 12 was devoted to a discussion of the relations between the Council and its affiliated 
societies. The executive secretaries of the American Anthropological Association and the American 
Psychological Association, affiliates of this Division, participated in this discussion. 

“This year the Fellowship Committee received and considered four applications: three were 
in psychology and the fourth was an M.D. who applied for anthropological training in the field. 
Mr. Wallace R. McAllister, the first choice of the committee, was awarded a Fellowship to work at 
the State University of Iowa under the supervision of Dr. Kenneth W. Spence. 

“There are four anthropological area committees representing Africa, Asia, Latin America 
and the Pacific.On November 18, 1950, an ad oc committee met and as a result a subcommittee of 
area chairmen was formed under our Committee on International Relations in Anthropology. It 
was felt that such a group could better serve to integrate problems of area research, suggest those 
that needed solution, attempt to work out programs for various activities in foreign fields involving 
exchange of persons, and be available for advice for Point IV planning. The area committees have 
held no meetings the past year. 

“It should be noted that our Pacific Committee on the Anthropological Sciences functions as an 
advisory group to the Council’s Pacific Science Board on matters pertaining specifically to 
anthropology. Recently, in response to an expressed need of the Navy Department for guidance 
on archaeological research in the Trust Territories of the Pacific, a special subcommittee on Pacific 
archaeology has been set up. 

“As its name implies, the Committee on International Relations in Anthropology maintains 
contact with anthropological organizations in Europe. Dr. Froelich G. Rainey, who last year was 
appointed to succeed Dr. Melville J. Herskovits as chairman, reports that he has been in corre- 
spondence with the Secretary of the International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences but matters concerning the proposed Union of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences 
have not reached a point where there is anything concrete to report. 
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“Tn the Spring of 1950 the third edition of the International Directory of Anthropologists was 
published under the auspices of the Committee. About half have been sold out of an edition of 
2,000. After returning the loan of $1,000 made by the American Anthropological Association to 
help bring out the Directory there was a balance of $1,200.44 in this fund at the beginning of 
May, 1951. 

“This year the principal achievement of the Committee on Research in Physical Anthropology 
was the preparation of ‘A Statement of Objectives, Policies, and Capabilities in Physical Anthro- 
sker, 


Marshall T. Newman and W. M. Krogman, Chairman of this committee.“In addition, an exten 


pology, for the Scientific Advisory Committee to the Selective Service System’ by Gabriel Lz 


sive Bibliography of studies in physical anthropology in the armed services was drawn up.” 


E. Adamson Hoebel, AAA delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies, submitted 
the following report: 

“In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951 the ACLS expended close to $540,000 in planning and 
development, assistance to individual scholars, and specially supported projects. I am unable to 
report what portion of this sizeable sum went directly or indirectly to anthropologists or to cross 
disciplinary work involving anthropology. It is evident, however, from the periodic awards of 
grants of various types that the importance of anthropology among the humanities does not go 
unrecognized. There is reason to believe the ACLS is about to accord it even greater significance, 
for I seemed to discern a great concern with the urgencies of the present among the directing offi 
cers of the Council. Although my association with the Council has been too recent to permit full 
familiarity with its affairs, I have the impression that the humanities interests of its members 
have been heavily antiquarian in the past. If so, a sharp break was indicated in this year’s annual 
meeting of delegates. 

“The central theme of discussion to which the delegates gave a great deal of thought was the 
vitalizing of the humanities in our culture at large—how to make them a real force in American 
life. 

“The main activity of the administrative officers of the Council was concentrated this year 
in assuring the humanities and social sciences recognition in the student deferment program of 
the Selective Service. This slowed down action on some new programs in support of advanced 
scholarship but it was a sacrifice well worth making. 

“The second special effort of the Council staff has been in the devisement of means for more 
efficient and more economical publication of scholarly and learned works. Considerable success 
is indicated in this project. 

“At the annual election of officers a member of the American Anthropological Association, 
Dr. Margaret Mead, was elected to the office of Vice-chairman of the Council.” 


Wendell C. Bennett, one of the Association’s three representatives to the Social Science Re- 
search Council, submitted the following: 

“Anthropology continues to be actively represented in the activities of the Social Science 
Research Council. The three anthropological delegates, Ralph Beals, Wendell Bennett, and Fred 
Eggan are active participants, while many other anthropologists are also involved. For example, 
anthropologists are represented in approximately half of the thirty committees of the Council. 
Such representation includes the administrative committees of the Council, the fellowship com 
mittees, all area committees, as well as others. 

“The various fellowship programs of the Council are reported on regularly in the News Bulle- 
tin. Anthropological applicants have been particularly successful in the area fellowship program, 
ten having received full fellowship and four travel grants. Only two anthropologists were awarded 
research training fellowships during the past year, and the number of applications as well as the 


quality of applicants was below standard. 
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“Two publications issued during the past year are of interest. One, a survey of ‘Area Studies 
in American Universities,’ sponsored by the committee on World Area Research, indicates some 
interesting deficiencies in anthropological coverage of major world areas. Another report, ‘South 
ern Asia Studies in the United States,’ was produced by the Joint Committee on Southern Asia 
and presents a program of interest to all anthropologists 

“For the past two summers, the Council has sponsored summer seminars which allow students 
from several disciplines to work for an extended period on a problem of mutual interest. Thus far, 
anthropology has been included in but one of these, namely, a seminar on linguistics and psychol 
ogy. Details of these activities as well as others are published regularly in the Council’s news 
bulletin entitled ‘Items’.” 


Eugene C. Worman, one of the Association’s two representatives to the AAAS, submitted the 
following: 

“The undersigned wishes once more to call the attention of AAA Fellows to the possibility 
of publishing anthropological articles in Science and the Scientific Monthly. These journals are 
admirable outlets for short articles, preliminary reports, and technical papers in anthropology, 
as well as for disseminating news and notes on people and organizations. Both periodicals, with 
circulations of 32,000 and 23,000 respectively, reach much larger audiences than do most anthro 
pological journals. This is especially true in Europe, where both are widely distributed to persons 
and institutions financially unable to subscribe to more specialized periodicals. Both Science and 
Scientific Monthly welcome feature articles of general interest up to 2,000 words in length. Both 
journals are prepared to give priority treatment to anthropological manuscripts, few of which are 
now received by them. Science publishes within one or two months after a manuscript is accepted, 
Scientific Monthly within two and a half months. Brief news items are printed in Science within 
two weeks 

“The undersigned recommends once more that some person designated by the AAA Execu- 
tive Board write a short report on the AAA meetings in Chicago for publication in Science. If 
submitted promptly, this report should be published by January or February. This is one of the 
few formal ways in which the AAA activities can be publicized by the AAAS. The undersigned was 
not informed that this recommendation was acted upon last vear 

“The undersigned suggests that some thought be given to ways of disseminating AAA annual 
meetings programs to Fellows of Section H, AAAS. T 
for the AAA after a year or two 


his might result in an increased membership 


“The undersigned wishes, finally, to state that he would welcome suggestions from all AAA 


members regarding matters which might profitably be discussed with the AAAS.” 


J. O. Brew, AAA representative to the Committee for the Recovery of Archaeological Re 
mains (formed jointly with the ACLS and SAA), submitted the following report 

‘The excavation program of the Smithsonian Institution and the National Park Service in 
the river valleys is well on its way. Extensive excavations have been made in the large pool areas 
in the Missouri Basin and, outside the Missouri, in many valleys across the nation. In addition, 
surveys have continued in new locations scheduled for dams by the construction agencies, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and the Corps of Engineers 

“In the Congress adequate funds were appropriated for the projects in the Missouri. Outside 
the Missouri moneys for archaeology were endangered by cuts in the Park Service budget. At the 
request of the Committee letters were written by Fellows of the Association to the Director of the 
Park Service to aid him in obtaining restoration of the River Basin item. Members of the Com 
mittee, through letters and visits to Washington, brought the crisis to the attention of members 


of the Senate Appropriations Committee and the governmental administrative officers most con 
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cerned. Final decision has not yet been made but we hope for sufficient funds to at least permit the 
continuation of this part of the program. 

“During the course of the year members of the Committee held several conferences in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere on the many problems which are continually arising in connection with 
scientific and administrative aspects of the work. As procedures are becoming established and more 
and more results begin to come in it is expected that scientific and publication problems will 
increase in number and that administrative ones will decrease—a point, however, which has not 
yet been reached. One of the more important conferences was the annual meeting of the Commit- 
tee with representatives of all governmental scientific and construction agencies involved, at which 
reports of progress were made and policies and specific plans were laid out for the coming year. 

“In May your representative on the Committee made a tour of inspection with Dr. Frank 
H. H. Roberts, the Director of the program, to the offices and laboratories of the Missouri Basin 
project in Lincoln, Nebraska, and to excavations in progress in the Tenkiller Reservoir in north- 
eastern Oklahoma. The expenses for this trip came, not from the AAA appropriation, but from 
a donation obtained for the purpose by our Executive Secretary. 

“Tn conclusion, further emphasis should be given to a point touched upon above. So far the 
Committee has been occupied very largely with the problems of the justification of archaeology to 
the Congress and with the establishment in the Federal government of an organization to do the 
job, including not only new services in the Smithsonian and the Park Service but also a system of 
research contracts with non-Federal museums and universities. Now that excavations, large and 
small, are going forward under Federal, state and private institutions from one side of the country 
to the other, the Committee will be increasingly occupied with the primary purpose for which 
it was created. That aim is to do everything it can, as a representative of the archaeological 
profession, to assist the government in maintaining a high level of scientific proficiency in excava- 
tion and in the processing of materials uncovered and, after that, in securing adequate publication 
of reports.” 


J. O. Brew, AAA representative to the National Council for Historic Sites and Buildings, 
submitted the following: 

“The National Council for Historic Sites and Buildings continues its activities in the field 
of preservation of historic sites and monuments, including archaeological sites. It is this body 
which administers the National Trust, similar to the English and Scottish National Trusts. 

“The annual meeting in Philadelphia on October 29 was attended by Froelich G. Rainey and 
the Executive Secretary, Frederick Johnson.” 


Frederick Johnson, chairman of the Committee on Radioactive Carbon 14,' submitted the 
following report: 

“During the past year the Committee has aided in the completion of the developmental 
phase of method of dating archaeological and other remains by means of radiocarbon. Several 
meetings of the Committee were held in Chicago at the request of Drs. Libby and Arnold. At 
these a report on the progress of the method was planned and checked. This report was pub- 
lished as ‘‘Radiocarbon Dating,” assembled by Frederick Johnson, Memoir No. 8, So- 
ciety for American Archaeology, July 1951. A second publication is presumably in press. It 
comprises a chapter by Frederick Johnson commenting on the archaeological significance of the 
method of dating to be included in a book describing the method by Dr. W. F. Libby. 

“Tn view of the fact that the primary aims of the Committee have been fulfilled, it is recom- 
mended that the Committee be discharged. However, a continuing correspondence especially with 
laboratories which are setting up equipment, indicates the probability that a request will be made 
for the formation of a new Committee with slightly different objectives.” 


1 The Committee on Radioactive Carbon 14 has completed its work and has been discharged. 
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NEW BUSINESS 


Budget for Fiscal Year 1952 
November 1, 1951-October 31, 1952 


The Budget Subcommittee of the Executive Board, comprised of E. A. Hoebel, Chairman, 
J. O. Brew and F. G. Rainey, presented the following budget for the fiscal year 1952: 


INCOME OPERATING FUND 


Estimated Income from Dues $23,127.00 
Estimated Income, Sales Publication and other Sources 2,533.75 
Total Estimated Income Operating Fund $25 ,660.75 
EXPENSES OPERATING FUND 
Secretary, Assistant 200 .00 
Secretary, Office Expenses. . 300.00 
Secretary, Travel Expenses 600 .00 
Editor, Assistant 2,625.00 
Editor, Office Expenses 100.00 
Editor, Travel Expenses . 100.00 
Treasurer, Office Expenses 15.00 
President, Office Expenses 100.00 
Executive Board, Travel Expenses 1,900.00 


PUBLICATION EXPENSE 


merican Anthropologist, Printing Four Numbers 


Distribution. ... 400 .00 
Storage. . 36.00 
Reprints. . 500 .00 
News Bulletin, Four Numbers 450.00 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAT 


Salary, Executive Secretariat... 3,000.00 
Travel Expenses 800 .00 
Secretary 2,180.00 
Part time Assistance 400 .00 
Office Supplies (Tel. & Tel. 50-51 800 .00 
lel. & Tel. 200 .00 
C.P.A. Auditing & Accounting 600 .00 


SPECIAL CHARGES 


Expenses, Representative Comm. for Recovery Archaeological Remains. . . . 500.00 
Purchase Backs Nos. A.A... 100.00 
Membership, A.C.L.S.... 85.00 
Annual Meeting Expenses ; 1,000.00 
Expenses, Committee on Point IV 300 .00 
Bonding Officers A.A.A. (3 Years) 369.75 
Total... $25 ,660 


25 75 
Income—Operating Fund $25,660.75 


8,000.00 
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The various items in the budget again evoked comments and discussion from the floor con- 
cerning the size and coverage of the American Anthropologist. Participating in these comments 
were S. L. Washburn, Sol Tax, F. G. Rainey, M. E. Opler, J. A. Mason, J. B. Griffin, J. O. Brew, 
and G. W. Lasker. President Howells reminded the Council that though the discussions were 
relevant to the budget under consideration, yet any change in editorial policy could not be made 
immediately and that therefore, so that the Association could continue its business for the ensuing 
year, he would call for a vote on the Budget. The Council voted, with one dissenting vote, to 
approve the Budget for Fiscal Year 1952. 


EpIToRIAL POLIcy 


S. L. Washburn moved that the Executive Board be directed to expand the American 
Anthropologist to six issues commencing with 1953. The motion was seconded and after a brief 
interval was put to a voice vote. This vote seeming ambiguous, President Howells called for a 
show of hands. The motion was lost, there being 34 voting for and 48 against. 

D. S. Davidson then moved that the Executive Board be directed to consider expansion of 
the American Anthropologist commencing with 1953. The motion was seconded and, there being 
no discussion offered, the President called for a voice vote. The motion was passed without dissent. 


ELECTION OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


J. O. Brew moved the nomination of Watson Smith, Chairman, W. C. Bennett and Gordon 
R. Willey to serve as the Auditing Committee for the fiscal year 1952. The motion was seconded 
and the nominees were unanimously elected by the Council 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


The Resolutions Committee, William R. Bascom and S. L. Washburn, presented the following 
resolutions, which were passed unanimously 

Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association express its gratitude to the 
Chicago Anthropological Society for its role as gracious host to the 1951 meetings 

Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association extend its appreciation for the 
successful manner in which Alexander Spoehr as Program Chairman and Donald Collier as Chair 
man of Local Arrangements have carried out their duties. 

Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association expresses its appreciation to 
the Wenner-Gren Foundation and to Dr. Paul Fejos for their generosity in making possible the 
participation of Professor Meyer Fortes in our 50th Anniversary meetings 

Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association give a special vote of thanks 
to David B. Stout for his five years of untiring and efficient service on behalf of the Association 
as its Secretary. 

Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association expresses its deep regret at 
the death of the following members: D. Graham Copeland, Alice L. L. Ferguson, Antonio Goubaud 
Carrera, Charles R. Keyes, C. P. de Castellvi Marcelino, H. P. Mera, Fannie Dunn Quain, 
and R. J. Suratt. 


RESOLUTION ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Sol Tax moved that the Council adopt the following resolution: 

“Whereas: it appears to us that in the past two years the United States government policy 
with respect to the American Indians, their cultures, and their integration into the general com- 
munity has undergone a radical change of direction; and 

“Whereas: the change occurred without adequate public discussion; and 


“Whereas: we believe that great and irremediable harm and injustice may result; 
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“Therefore be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association recommend to the 
President of the United States and to the Secretary of the Interior that there be created immedi 
ately an independent commission of qualified non-government persons, distinguished in public 
service, to determine the nature of present policy in the Bureau of Indian Affairs and its probable 
consequences; to state for the American people what our goals should be in the light of humani 
tarian and scientific principles, and to make appropriate recommendations for legislative and ad 
ministrative action to implement these goals.” 


The motion was seconded and, after brief discussion, was passed unanimously. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING Oun10 STATE UNIVERSITY AND MUSEUM 


Richard G. Morgan proposed a resolution concerning the recent rule imposed by the Board 
of Trustees of Ohio State University which serves to screen outside speakers appearing on the 
campus. There followed considerable discussion which was participated in by President Howells 
(who pointed out that this matter had been one of concern to the Executive Board but that the 
Board had not acted because the rule had been relaxed and no longer applied to learned societies 
meeting on the campus), G. A. Pettitt, M. J. Herskovits, G. W. Lasker, Sol Tax and J. B. Griffin 

J. B. Griffin then moved the resolution below as a substitute for that offered by Mr. Morgan 
Mr. Morgan and his seconds agreed to the substitution, which, upon being put to a question, was 
passed by the Council with three dissenting votes. 

Resolved: That the American Anthropological Association support the expressions of concern 
voiced by the faculty of Ohio State University and by many citizens of the State of Ohio regarding 
the recent action of the Board of Trustees of Ohio State University restricting the appearance of 
outside speakers on the university campus by means of a screening carried out in the office of the 
President of Ohio State University. The American Anthropological Association suggests to the 
Central States Anthropological Society and to the Society for American Archaeology that they 
acquaint the President of Ohio State University with their interest in these restrictions and re 
quest of the President of Ohio State University clarification as to the present status of the Ohio 
State University policy in this matter because of the imminent meeting of these two organizations 
on the campus and in the Ohio State Museum. 


RESOLUTION ON CULTURAL RIGHTS 


M. J. Herskovits then moved the adoption by the Council of the second of the two resolutions 
reported by F. G. Rainey, Chairman of the Committee on International Relations in Anthropology 
(formed jointly by the AAA and the National Research Council), on which the Executive Board 
had decided to take no action (see above). After brief discussion in which M. J. Herskovits, F. G. 
Rainey, Alexander Lesser, and several others participated, the statement below was carried with 
a vote of 32 for, 8 against, and 18 abstentions. Upon a question from the floor as to whether a 
quorum was present, the Secretary stated: that 10% of the Council (Fellows and Liaison Fellows 
constituted a quorum; that the present number of Councillors totalled 532, and therefore there 
need but be 53 present; and that there were 58 persons in the room at the moment. 

Resolved: That the American Anthropological Association recommend to the Director Gen 
eral of UNESCO the establishment of a representative International Commission of UNESCO 
to define the meaning of culture in terms of the positive right of peoples of the world to their 
ways of life. 


REPORT OF THE ELECTIONS COMMITTEE 


The following officers were elected in the mail ballot held during the 30 days prior to the 
annual meeting: 


l, 

y 
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President for 1952 Wendell C. Bennett 

President Elect for 1953 Frederick R. Eggan 

Executive Board Member 1952-53-54 Irving Rouse (succeeds M. E. Opler) 
Executive Board Member 1952-53-54 Gordon R. Willey (succeeds J. O. Brew) 


Of the 532 ballots mailed out to the Fellows and Liaison Fellows, 366 were returned. Two 
were cast out for lack of signature on the envelope. 
Respectfully submitted, 
D. B. Stout, Chairman, ex officio 
RICHARD K. BEARDSLEY 
Francis L. K. Hsu 
The Council then adjourned at 12:00 p.m. 


ANNUAL DINNER 


The annual dinner, held on November 16 at the Palmer House, Chicago, was attended by 
207 persons. 

D. B. Stout, retiring Secretary, gave an address, “Fifty Years of American Anthropological 
Association History,” and President W. W. Howells gave the presidential address, “The Study of 
Anthropology.” 

The toastmaster, George P. Murdock, announced that Ralph Linton had been selected by 
the Association as the recipient of the Viking Fund Medal and Award in Cultural Anthropology 
for 1951. 


Compiled and edited by 
W. A. Lessa, Secretary 


Just Published 


ECONOMIC 
ANTHROPOLOGY ¥ 


by MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


Northwestern University 


In this new volume one of our foremost anthropolo- 
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